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HERMATHENA. 


SPACE-TIME AND PSYCHO-PHYSICS.* 


WHEN we pass from the pure metrics of Geometry and 
Physics, whether practical or theoretical, we must cross a _ 
deep and wide chasm before we can reach the region of 
living organisms, and a still deeper and wider chasm before 
coming to Conscious Mind. 

Nevertheless, these chasms have actually been crossed 
by Life and Conscious Mind by some unconscious process. 
The interest in the inquiry is to see if it is possible to bring 
into consciousness or thought the stages of this process, 
and, if this cannot be done, to show why it is impossible. 

We may even have to admit that it is undesirable that 
the route from Matter to Life and from Life to Conscious 
Mind should be raised above the threshold of consciousness. 
The attempt might be disastrous for mind and life—a 
backward step, not an advance to wider knowledge. If the 
journey were performed unconsciously under the influence 


of Ethies,’’ and had, in collabora- 
tion with Mr. G. R. Webb and 


1This article formed one of a 
series of Donnellan Lectures. de- 


livered in 1923. The writer, 
Reginald Arthur Percy Rogers, 


entered Trinity College in 1892: 


After a distinguished career as a 
student, he was elected a Fellow in 
1901. He had a mind of very 
acute and original quality, and was 
a pioneer in certain fields of 
geometry and logic. He was author 
of the well-known ‘‘Short History 
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Miss Hudson, re-edited Salmon’s 
‘*Geometry of Three Dimensions.’’ 
His contributions will be found in 
Hermathena, Mind, and_ the 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy. His sudden death on 
October 17th, 1923, deprived the 
College of a very scholarly and 
popular personality, and made life 
poorer for his many friends. 
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of a narcotic, as it were, which dulled the agony of the 
struggle, can anything be gained by making that agony 
conscious, as the evolutionists are trying to do? 

At present, however, I do not propose to take any such 
tragic view. I merely intend to set forth a few obvious 
truths expressing the relations of these three spheres to our 
common world of Space and Time. 

We must begin somewhere in our inquiry. So I pro- 

pose to start with a Space-Time structure more or less 
uniform, and to conceive it hypothetically as filled with three 
types of units—inanimate, animate, and conscious—each 
intensive. 
The inanimate unit we term the atom, and we leave its 
precise description to physicists and chemists. The living 
unit we term the cell, and we leave its behaviour to experts 
in biology. The third or conscious unit we may call for 
the moment—and hypothetically—a psychoid. 

We have thus, to begin with, three units which appear 
to be generically distinct—the inanimate atom, the living 
cell, and the conscious psychoid. 

Yet, though they may be generically distinct, these units 
are intimately related. This is an ordinary fact of ex- 
perience. The substance of the cell may be transformed 
into inanimate atoms, and even while still living it is affected 
by chemical changes. Again, the psychoid or conscious 
unit requires a “body” or configuration of cells before it 
can come into existence, so far as we know. Further, the 
psychoid is able to use the cells of its body with conscious 
design and for preconceived ends. The living cell also uses 
inanimate atoms for a purpose, though it be unconscious. 
I will return later to this idea of purpose. 

The three units of which I speak have important re- 
lations other than these. They have common properties, 
which would suggest that they ultimately belong to a 
common genus. They all realise themselves in the same 
Time structure. They are intensive variations in an in- 
different homogeneous continuum, and are not merely 
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extended portions of that continuum. In Anglo-Saxon 
they are thus and then, not merely there and so big. 
They are stretches of point-instants, occupying definite 
spreads in Time, like a tenant who takes a house for a 
certain number of years. 

I have always felt that this character of intensity pre- 
vents any geometrical theorem of matter (to say nothing of 
life and consciousness) from being anything more than a 
partial explanation or description. 

This fact was fully recognised by Kant, so far as physics 
is concerned, in the distinction between extensive quantity, 
and quality or intensive quantity which -possesses degree. 
You will also find it amongst the Greeks; for example, 
Plato and Aristotle, who regard quality (76 woiov, or the 
what sort) and quantity (76 méoov, or the how big) as 
different irreducible categories. 

The older Atomists of the school of Leucippus and 
Democritus endeavoured to abolish the distinction. They 
endeavoured to explain all Nature as the movements in 
Space of extensive quantities, namely, atoms. Yet even 
here the conception of a difference in quality was required 
to distinguish between the atoms and the void. The atoms 
are hard and impenetrable and elastic, and hardness, im- 
penetrability, and elasticity are intensive qualities not 
possessed by the homogeneous Space of Geometry. 

The real things in Nature, according to the older 
Atomists, are collections of homogeneous extended atoms. 
The varieties of intensive qualities which we perceive with 
the senses, such as light, colour, heat, and so on, are only 
illusions. It will be remembered that Locke’s view was 
similar. Primary qualities exist in things themselves; 
secondary qualities exist only in the mind of the observer. 
The principal philosophic objection to this theory is that it 
treats Mind as an absolute stranger in Space. If it be true, 
man does not see what exists in Space; his perceptions are 
merely blurred illusion. But there is also experimental 
evidence against the theory, for our senses are for the most 

B2 
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part reliable in practice, and we use them for purposive 
movements. Surely this reliability of our conscious sen- 
sations in directing our movements cannot be explained as 
an artificial adjustment of illusion to reality. This point 
I will not discuss further, as it would lead me too far into 
the controversy between realism and idealism. 

The ideal of mathematical physics has always been to 
reduce the number of intensive qualities to a minimum. 
One of the most notable and interesting attempts in modern 
times was Lord Kelvin’s vortex-theory of matter. 

According to this theory, the atoms of which matter is 
composed are vortices or whirlpools moving about in the 
ether, which is conceived as a homogeneous, incompressible 
fluid, filling the whole of Space. 

Now it can be proved approximately that a vortex in 
such a fluid is stable; it cannot be created or destroyed. 
These vortices attract and repel each other according to 
certain laws. 

This theory contains a possibility of explaining the 
stability of the atom, and of configurations of atoms which 
we call bodies, and of mutual attractions and repulsion of 
bodies. 

I believe that the mathematics required to develop this 
theory are so complicated that it was abandoned in despair. 
In form we are reminded of the Vortices used by Descartes 
to explain attraction. 

We are also reminded of the modern electron-theory, 
where again rotation is introduced to supply stability. The 
atom consists of an electron or electrons rotating in orbits 
round a nucleus of positive electricity. 

The modern atom is, however, a much more complex 
conception that Kelvin’s vortex, which is simply a whirl- 
pool in a homogeneous fluid, and has no qualitative 
character beyond its specific rotation to distinguish it from 
the surrounding ether. 

Kelvin’s theory thus goes even further than that of 
Democritus in its attempt to abolish the conception of 
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intensity or qualitative variations. The ether is homo- 
geneous, and the atom is not an intensive variation pro- 
ducing heterogeneity, but merely a rotatory movement in 
the ether. 

The apparent heterogeneity of matter is thus to be 
explained as due to the movement of homogeneous parts 
relative to each other. 

It seems, however, that movement of the homogeneous 
within itself leaves it just as homogeneous as it was before. 
At any one instant its character and distribution are pre- 
cisely the same as at any other instant. 

I have mentioned this example in order to draw attention 
to the necessity for postulating the existence of intensive 
qualities pervading Space and Time. Extensive homo- 
geneity will not work by itself. 

I may here notice that Professor Einstein’s design is a 
direct inversion of the older atomic theories. According 
to the older view, intensive quality is to be reduced to ex- 
tensive. Matter is to be reduced as far as possible to 
configurations and movements in a Space with given homo- 
geneous structure. Professor Einstein, however, regards 
extension in Space as a product of the intensive or physical 
character of matter. He thus would reduce all geometrical 
laws to distributions of intensive variations. 

Thus Professor Einstein’s design goes to the opposite 
extreme, and, if carried out consistently, would seem to 
lead to the conclusion that extensive quantity does not exist. 
For when we speak of intensive variations as distributed 
and so creating Space, we must ask in what frame-work is 
this distribution made? If there is no frame-work for 
possible relations between different intensities, each will 
exist apart, and there can be no mutual actions. The 
physical world will be a mere disconnected plurality of 
monads, with shuttered windows. 

It is more satisfactory to take a view lying between 
these extremes, and to admit the distinct reality of extensive 
quantity and intensive quality. It would be, perhaps, 
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better to think of extension as a relation between intensive 
qualities. As a nearest approach to a metaphysical concep- 
tion, we may suppose intensive qualities, so far as they 
appear in Space, to be properties or modifications of a 
fundamental substance, which we may describe, with 
Dr. Alexander, as Space-Time. Or we may, with 
Dr. Whitehead, think of intensive qualities, such as mass 
or electric charge, as pervading historical routes in Space- 
Time. 

Intensive quality has then a unique character, which 
cannot be described in purely geometrical terms, even when 
we are dealing with inanimate matter. 

The general feature shared by all intensities which 
makes the idea of extension insufficient to describe them is 
persistence in Time, with a distinction between before and 
after. In other words, they all have a history, however 
short it may be. They are, in fact, events in proper Time, 
not merely in relative Time.* 

Since, then, even the most elementary intensive quality 
persists in proper Time, it has the attributes which in con- 
sciousness we describe as memory and anticipation. It is, 
so to speak, a microcosm or small world in itself, evolving 
in its own Time and Space. 

If this be so, we cannot fully accept Professor Bergson’s 
doctrine that only living organisms have a history, for that 
would force us to conclude that material processes do not 
take place in proper Time. 

An intensive quality need not be simple; indeed, there 
are no purely simple intensities known to us. The nearest 
approach to pure simplicity is perhaps the electron, but its 
simplicity is merely assumed hypothetically. 

But, though complex, an intensive quality has a unity or 
individuality of its own for at least a short duration. 

Different intensities may combine and fuse into a more 

*Two events are in proper Time cede or follow or be simultaneous 
when their time order is the same with the other, according to the 


for all observers. They are in re- point of view taken. 
lative Time when the one can pre- 
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complex intensity. We have then what Professor Lloyd 
Morgan and Professor Alexander term “emergent” quality. 
The complex then has a new character, which does not 
consist in mere spatial and temporal juxtaposition of its 
parts, but is, so to speak, a creation. This may be illustrated 
by a chemical synthesis. 

Professor Alexander, indeed, holds that Life and Mind 
are emergent qualities, i.e., new complex intensities arising 
from the combination of lower elements, and not further 
explicable. 

Thus, given a specific combination of inanimate atoms 
in favourable conditions, a new intensive quality emerges, 
which we term a living cell. 

This theory is, in a sense, the mechanical theory of the 
origin of life, for it postulates that nothing more is required 
for the emergence of life beyond a specific physico-chemical 
combination of atoms. 

On the other hand, the theory is not purely mechanical, 
and is really capable of a much wider application. For 
the emergent quality which we call Life is not identical 
with the physical synthesis of atoms in Space; it is some- 
thing beyond them, something new, which appears when 
the conditions are favourable. 

Hence the doctrine is capable of a double interpreta- 
tion, the one mechanical and the other vitalistic. If we 
regard the intensive quality of Life as the complete and 
necessary effect of a physical configuration, our view is 
mechanical. On the other hand, we know that Life is an 
intensive quality, which is entirely different from the in- 
tensive qualities of inanimate matter; thus it is more 
reasonable and scientific to suppose that the physical con- 
figuration is merely a partial condition of the-appearance 
of Life, and that there are other contributing causes which 
we cannot detect. There may, in fact, be a reservoir of 
Life, as it were, which is merely waiting for appropriate 
physical conditions before appearing in the Space-Time of 
our experience. 

This, I hold, is a strictly scientific argument in favour 
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of vitalism, even if we do not regard it as conclusive. I 
will add another argument, which, to my mind, is quite 
conclusive, being based on direct experience. As such it 
cannot properly be regarded as reasoning. For the point 
is that we are directly conscious of life: you may call this 
an intuition or a feeling, or what you please. There is 
nothing subtle about it, as it is an experience common to all. 
The intuition takes various forms, but may be described as 
sympathy in the widest sense, or a feeling with other forms 
of life. It may appear as love, kindness, compassion, or 
even as hatred, repulsion, cruelty, and in various other 
forms which it would take many volumes to analyse. We 
have, in fact, a direct intuition of life, not only in our 
fellow-men, but also in animals and, to some extent, in 
plants and trees, as any poet will tell you, or any gardener. 

This direct intuition of life is the strongest evidence in 
favour of vitalism, and yet is commonly ignored by both 
sides in the controversy. 

We thus see the fallacy of the objection frequently 
brought against Vitalism: that it is no explanation of life 
to say that it is produced by a vital force. This is perfectly 
true; it is no explanation of anything to say anything about 
it. It would be absurd, for example, to suppose that the 
existence of the Sun is explained by saying that it is pro- 
duced by forces which conspire towards the production of 
the Solar System. 

But the position of the Vitalist is not one of an 
explainer, but of a perceiver. No arguments can prove the 
existence of the Sun’s light which can carry the sane 
weight as the fact that we see it. And similarly the evidence 
for the existence of Life as an intensive quality, differing 
from a m@te group or collocation of atoms in Space and 
Time, is intuitive, not demonstrative. 

On the other hand, it seems to me quite impossible to 
disprove the restrained mechanist theory of life, which 
claims that specific physico-chemical conditions must be 
fulfilled before life can appear. 

The older vitalists appealed to the teleological argument. 
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Life is purposive; even in its lowest forms it aims at ends 
and contrives means by which it is prolonged. This, it was 
claimed, cannot be explained on the hypothesis that living 
organisms are mere accidental collocations, which happen 
to act in a particular way because of their momentary 
structure. The mechanist replies that the organism is a 
configuration of atoms which has developed, through its 
environment, a stable type of action and reaction; just in 
the same way as the Solar System has developed a stable 
type of action, and goes on rolling round, age after age, in 
the same uniform way. 

The living organism, says the mechanist, is a machine 
(unxavy) in the same sense as a steam-engine or a motor- 
car. And then he goes on to explain how food is the fuel 
used by the living organism, even as coal and petrol are 
used in the steam-engine and motor-car. In both cases the 
fuel is transformed from potential energy into kinetic 
energy. In this way the animal and the machine are able 
to move or act. 

The vitalist will reply that every known inanimate 
machine has been constructed by a living organism, and it 
is therefore absurd to define the organism in terms of 
machines, which only living beings can construct. <A 
machine is a contrivance for realising future purposes, and 
never appears accidentally. The spider’s web, birds’ nests, 
beavers’ dams, and so on are machines whose meanings 
extend into the future, and are not merely momentary 
collocations of atoms. 

The vitalist argues that living organisms are essentially 
purposive, and this purposiveness is a fact which may be 
directly observed. Hence he concludes that the purposive- 
ness inherent in life can only be explained by the assumption 
of a distinct entity, the vital principle, which cannot be 
regarded as a mere aggregation of inanimate atoms. It is 
impossible to conceive that machines, like living organisms, 
having manifest design stamped on them, and revealed in 
their conduct, could come into existence by mere accident. 
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Now, this reasoning up to a certain point is very con- 
vincing. The mechanist is driven to his last stronghold, 
but he is by no means defeated. He appeals to the theory 
of probabilities. Time is infinite, and there was never any 
beginning of material processes. If you wait long enough, 
every possible grouping of atoms will come into existence, 
including those forming living reproducing cells. On the 
grounds of probabilities we may conclude that the physical 
conditions on which life and consciousness depend came into 
existence by accident. 

The argument is something like the following. If you 
shuffle and deal a pack of cards often enough, the time will 
come when, shuffling at random, you will deal a separate 
suit in order to each player: all the hearts in order from 
Ace to King to one player, all the diamonds to a second 
player, and so on. Now, this is quite true, because this 
particular deal is just as probable as any other. 

The actual probability against any special deal is about 
10°° to 1. If, therefore, you deal the pack a million billion 
billion times, the desired deal will have an even chance of 
occurring. 

A similar argument may be used to: prove that every 
insurance company will be ultimately ruined after some 
time; all its policy-holders will die on the same day. And 
if a printer shuffles his type long enough, he will produce a 
better play than Shakespeare, and a better scientific theory 
than Newton or Einstein. 

In like manner, it is urged, the physico-chemical condi- 
tions on which life depends are merely extremely improbable 
configurations of atoms which have come into existence 
accidentally, because Nature has been dealing out the cards 
at random for an infinite length of time. The consequence 
follows that it is certain that life in the universe must have 
a finite duration, and almost certain that it does not exist 
in any other part of the universe. 

The argument seems to me to be based on a fallacy 
arising from the attempt to apply the laws of probability 
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to infinite number. If the number of possible configurations 
of atoms is infinite, then, according to the ordinary laws, 
the probability against any particular configuration coming 
into existence is 1 to 0, or infinity to 1; and so we reach 
the strange conclusion that, if everything happens by 
accident, it is absolutely certain that nothing whatever will 
happen. . 

To return now to our original division. We have three 
types of intensive reality given to experience as distinct : 
(1) the inanimate units, whether atoms or masses or electric 
charges; (2) the living cell; and (3) the psychoid or unit 
of consciousness. 

The psychoid depends apparently on a grouping of cells, 
and the cell on a grouping of atoms. But, as I have already 
pointed out, dependence is not identity. 

These intensities have the common character of being 
events in the sense that they have duration in proper time; 
they pervade Time. The atom and cell are obviously 
spatial; but we cannot, I believe, regard the psychoid or 
conscious unit as extended in Space. It is, however, 
associated and interested in a particular locality, namely, 
the Spatial position of its body. 

The form or image of Space enters into the experience 
of the psychoid, but the actuality of Space is outside that 
experience. This is what Aristotle meant when he said 
that sensation is a reception of the form of things, not of 
their matter. This truth has recently been revived by the 
American so-called New Realists. 

So far, then, we have arrived at a definite position as 
regards the relation between mind and matter. Matter 
constitutes Space, and also operates in proper Time. Mind 
does not exist in Space, but surveys it by means of images; 
but, like matter, it actually exists and endures in proper 
Time. This common sharing of Time must be our starting- 
point for discussing the interaction between Mind and Body. 
There is no concrete spatial interaction between Mind and 
Matter; what interaction there is must be purely temporal. 
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From this standpoint we may consider the famous 
problem of the interaction of Mind and Body in connection 
with the doctrines of the conservation of energy and 
momentum. It was urged by Ebbinghaus, Miinsterberg, 
Paulsen, Hoffding, and others that an interaction between 
Mind and Body would violate the conservation of energy, 
i.e., the doctrine that a loss or gain of energy in one part 
of Space must be compensated by an equivalent gain or loss 
in neighbouring parts of Space. If matter acts on mind in 
producing sensation, then it does work which disappears 
from the physical world, and leaves only an effect in the 
form of sensation; thus physical energy is lost in the action 
of Matter on Mind. Conversely, if Mind acts on Matter 
in producing physical movement by an act of will, there is 
a creation of energy by mind. In both cases the principle 
of Conservation is violated. 

This doctrine of the conservation of energy, it may be 
remarked, is less than a hundred years old; and we might 
suggest, as a temporary escape, that it is not yet fully 
established. We might escape by saying that in sensation 
a little energy may be lost to the physical world, and that 
in an act of will the mind creates a little energy. In both 
cases the amount destroyed or created is so small that it 
cannot be detected experimentally. Thus a duchess can 
launch a battleship by pressing a button gently. She must 
produce a little energy, but it is nothing compared with the 
immense forces which she releases. 

This hypothesis is possible, but from the point of view 
of Mind it is not very satisfactory, for it means that Mind 
in comparison with Matter is merely a trivial and ignorable 
source or centre of physical force. This ultimately leads 
to the epiphenomenalist doctrine that Mind is merely an 
effect, and in no appreciable way a cause, of anything in the 
physical world. 

The solution is to be found in the principle that the 
action of Mind on Matter and of Matter on Mind is 
temporal and intensive, not spatial or extensive. We need 
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not concern ourselves with the uninteresting question 
whether the physical world loses energy when a material 
change produces sensation. What really happens in this 
case is that the Mind accepts an image of a spatial con- 
figuration, but it does not accept a spatial configuration of 
masses. So there need be no loss of physical energy, how- 
ever trivial. 

It is of more interest to consider the reverse process, 
namely, the action of Mind on Matter. As I have already 
said, this action is temporal in Time, not in Space. To be 
more precise, this means that it is the action of one intensive 
quality on another intensive quality. The causality is not 
directly a redistribution of atoms in Space, but changes in 
their relative intensities, by which the atoms themselves, 
owing to these changes, become a means for producing their 
own redistribution in Space. 

This act of Mind, to be effective, must take place at the 
moment when the intensities of the atoms are, so to speak, 
“indifferent” as to their future history. This is the psycho- 
logical moment when Mind acts on Matter. 

The general conclusion is that Mind and Brain can act 
and react because both are intensive realities in proper Time. 
This common property of intensity is the connecting link 
which makes it possible for a causal stream, as it were, to 
flow between the mental and material world. 

Any more precise theory must be more or less specula- 
tion. There is the old idea of the “animal spirits” as a 
kind of invisible tertiwm quid or connecting link. I have 
no objection to this theory; indeed, I think it is almost 
inevitable. 

Modern Philosophy and Science, however, have more or 
less abandoned all hope of directly observing any such 
tertium quid. But may it not be said that we are really 
more intimate with this substance than with any material 
objects, for we are directly conscious of its action, and by 
means of it only indirectly conscious of the coarser material 
world? 
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To make our theory of intensity consistent with the 
conservation of energy, of mass, and of momentum, we 
must postulate that change of intensity produced in matter 
by an act of will is not a direct creation of mass or of 
movement. We must suppose that matter has some other 
intensive quality besides that ordinarily termed mass. This 
may be electric charge, or it may be something else. What- 
ever it is, mind can directly affect and be affected by it. 

Suppose we have a particular grouping of these material 
intensities at particular [spatial] points in the brain, say 
i,, 12,13 . . . Imagine that the immediate physical environ- 
ment of 7;, 72, 73 ... is ina state of momentary equilibrium, 
and that the energy of this physical system is for the 
moment altogether potential. Any change in the intensities 
of 1,, i2, 73 ... will release this potential energy, and motion 
will ensue without any breach of the conservation of energy, 
momentum, or mass. Now the mind, unconsciously, no 
doubt, selects the particular changes required in the in- 
tensities, and produces these changes by an act of will. 
Thus the action of Mind is directive, which is just the 
common-sense view. 

Some such theory as this has been put forward by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor Driesch, Dr. MacDougall, and 
others. The function of the living organism is to store up 
potential energy; the function of mind is to prevent its 
dissipation, and to release it in a particular direction at a 
chosen moment. 

Suppose we have several pendulums swinging together, 
and that we stop them all at the top of their swing. This 
can be done without violating the conservation of energy or 
mass Or momentum, so far as the system of pendulums is 
concerned. Now this stoppage corresponds to the inhibi- 
tive or repressive action of the Mind or organism by which 
it stores up energy. 

We may now release one or more of the pendulums at 
will, again without violating the three fundamental physical 
laws. This release illustrates the directive action of Mind 
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in an act of will. It releases a sum of potential energies in. 
one of several possible directions, according to choice. 

This theory seems to be consistent with philosophy, 
science, and common-sense. We recognise after a little 
reflection that all the physical energy at our disposal in our 
muscles comes from the food we eat, and is not created by 
will. 

I have been bound to speculate more or less, because 
direct empirical observation leaves a blank between Mind 
and Body. 

Psychology can only point to the image or motor-idea. 
In an act of will producing movement, according to James, 
the movement is produced by imagining it to take place, i.e., 
by calling up the appropriate motor-idea. But the blank is 
still there, for we have to ask how the motor-idea produces 
local movement. 

Conversely, in sensation the image has a correspondence 
in form with the external object. This is Aristotle’s 
doctrine of sensation; it is a reception of the form, but not 
of the matter, of the external object. 

This does not seem consistent with the view here taken 
that concrete causal streams pass continuously between the 
mental and material world. This is possible because matter 
and consciousness are both intensive qualities, enduring in 
proper Time; and thus it is conceivable that they act on 
each other in a temporal sense, and not merely by a pre- 
established harmony or mystical correlation between formal 
images and material objects. 

I have made no attempt to classify and criticise the 
various theories dealing with our subject, as this has been 
done so ably by Dr. MacDougall in his work on Body and 
Mind. There are also many theories to be found in Indian 
philosophy. 

It seems to me that only two theories are in the running, 
and these are Epiphenomenalism and Interaction (or the 
theory of mutual causality). Epiphenomenalism is the 
modern form of materialism; it recognises the empirical 
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reality of consciousness, but denies that it is a cause. Mind 
is the effect of material process, not a possible cause in its 
turn. This theory seems very unreasonable, and quite 
contrary to every-day experience, in which design is found 
to operate at all moments of our life. It is only consistent 
with the supposition that mental life is an illusion, and is 
thus self-contradictory, because it claims to explain, and in 
its explanation denies its own validity. 

From the scientific point of view intensive variation in 
a common Time is the concept which unites Mind and 
Matter for our experience. 

The further questions whether the Self can exist apart 
from a body or from some particular body are left open. 
Inductive Science is not yet in a position to dogmatize about 
these points. Any answer which we can give must be based 
on personal conviction or faith. My own belief is that 
conscious individuality transcends any particular organism 
or spatial configuration, which we term the body. But 
how far this transcendence goes in Time or Space, in the 
past or the future, we cannot say precisely. I am convinced, 
however, that the actions and feelings of a conscious mind 
are not limited to the particular Space-Time field of his 
bodily organism. 


R. A. P. ROGERS. 
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LATIN QUESTIONS OF THE TYPES QUID AGO? 
AND QUID AGAM? 


I. 


IN all languages, probably, questions may be asked for the 
purpose of learning not what is being, has been, or will 
be done, but what it is desired, expected, commanded, 
reasonable, or fitting should be done. Some of the latter 
express such feelings as irritation, impatience, or anger, on 
the part of the questioner. To such questions—to all 
questions, that is, which are not asked for the purpose of 
gaining information upon a mere matter of fact—we may 
perhaps give the general name of Modal Questions. I 
propose in what follows to consider the proper use and 
meaning of two of these—namely, questions of the types 
Quid ago?, Quid agam? 

In a letter of Cicero to Atticus we find in the same 
sentence examples of each of these types of modal question : 
“Nunc tuom consilium exquiro. Romamne uenio, an hic 
maneo, an Arpinum (acpadcav habet is locus) fugiam?” 
Att. 16. 8.2. Hofmann, commenting on this sentence, finds 
the variation “auffallend,” and notices that it occurs again 
at Cic. p. Quinct. 54. He virtually assumes, nevertheless, 
that the variation is purposeless, or a mere caprice. In any 
question for advice, we are told, the indicative is only used 
instead of the subjunctive. That is probably the opinion 
most commonly held among Latin scholars; but it can be 
shown to be an error. 

If we examine as large a number of instances of these 
idioms as possible, taking care not merely to glance cursorily 


*Hofmann, Ausgewdhite Briefe von Cicero, vol. ii, p. 156. 
HERMATHENA.—VOL. XX. Cc 
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at the line or sentence in which the question occurs, but to 
study also the context in which it is embedded, we shall find 
that this variation is not purposeless. We shall find that 
the traditional doctrine that the subjunctive form is regular 
in a question for advice or orders, and the indicative a mere 
substitute therefor, is untrue. A question of the type Quid 
ago? never means the same as a question of the type Quid 
agam? They were never confused, and an ordinary Roman 
citizen instantly appreciated the point of a change from the 
one to the other. 

A question of the type Quid ago? was a spontaneous 
question for advice or orders, expressing no other feeling 
than uncertainty as to what was desired, or what was best 
to be done: a question of the type Quid agam?, on the 
other hand, always expressed a protest against some sug- 
gestion already conveyed, either by some one present, or 
(less often) by the speaker’s own thoughts. The latter of 
these two types of question is generally preceded by a 
suggestion of action of some kind, more or less explicit— 
a reproach, a reproof, a threat, an exhortation, a command, 
or the like; and the question itself invariably implies that 
the suggestion is displeasing. The one type of question 
imvites advice, the other repels advice already given or 
hinted, or (at least) thought of as likely to be given. These 
two types of question may perhaps be called respectively 
the Spontaneous and the Protesting Question for Advice or 
Orders. 

I am not the first to suggest that these two types of 
question are distinct. I have been anticipated in that sug- 
gestion by Dr. H. Sjogren, in his Zum Gebrauch des 
Futurums im Altlateinischen (Uppsala, 1906). Unfor- 
tunately, Dr. Sjogren does not make the distinction at all 
clear when he calls questions of the indicative type Con- 
sultative Questions (Konsultative Fragen), and questions 
of the subjunctive type Questions for Information 
(Auskunftsfragen). In the former, he says (p. 81), 
the speaker seeks to learn the views and opinions of 
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another as to the way in which he (the questioner) 
ought to act: in the latter, he seeks information as 
to the will or wish of another. Put more briefly, this 
means that in the former some one asks how he ought to 
act, and in the latter, how he is desired or ordered to act. 
But that is not the difference of meaning between these 
two types of question; and in making this suggestion 
Dr. Sjogren seems to have had his eye not on the objects, 
but on the accepted view as to the “meaning” of the sub- 
junctive form. To make things worse, he supposes that 
there are numerous exceptions—instances of the first type 
with the function of the second, and vice ‘versa. 


II. 


I proceed to give some examples of either type of 
question. They are naturally most abundant in comedy, 
but they occur in every kind of literature, and in all periods. 
And it is desirable to observe that of the indicative type of 
question there are three varieties. In the first of these (a), 
the verb is in the first person (sing. or pl.) of the present 
indic.; in the second (0), it is in the first person (sing. or 
pl.) of the future; in the third (c), it is in the third person 
sing. of the present passive. The reason for calling attention 
to these three varieties of the spontaneous question for 
orders or advice is that it is possible to mistake an instance 
of the second of these (e.g., Quid faciam?) for a protesting 
question; and, as we shall see, this danger -has not always 
been avoided. When the name of the author is not given, 
the instances are from Plautus or Terence. 


(a) 1. Expedité fabulatu’s. Iam foris ferio?—Feri! 
Men. 176. 

2. Quid ago?—Quid agas? mos geratur! Epid. 693. 

3. Videtis quo in loco res haec siet: quid ago? Deic, 
Hegio! Phor. 447. 


4. Quoi dono lepidum nouom libellum? Catull. i. 1. 
C2 
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5. “Quid est, Crasse? IJmusne sessum?” Cic. De Or. 
3. 17. 
6. Quo res summa loco, Pantheu? Quam prendimus 
arcem? Verg. A. 2. 322. 
7. In qua te quaero proseucha? Juv. 3. 296. 
8. Quid ergo facimus, aut quo iure rem nostram windt- 
camus? Petronius 13. 
(b) 9. Quid hoce etiam unum ?—Quid id autem unumst 
‘ expedi !— 
Ad cenam ibone?—Sei uocatu’s, censeo. 
Stich. 428. 
10. Quid? patrei etiam gratulabor quom illam inuéneit? 
—Censeo. Rud. 1270. 
11. Quid ego hdc faciam postea, mea? Most. 346. 
(c) 12. Quid nunc fit, Simo? quid agimus? Pseud. 
1159. 
13. Quid fit, Lampadio? — Quod tuomst teneas tuom. 
Cist. 768. 
14. Quidnam igitur censes? conciditur? Juv. 4. 130. 


In each of these fourteen instances the question is 
spontaneous. It is not an answer to a hint or exhortation 
previously given. The second variety (b) of this idiom 
was used when the advice sought could not be at once acted 
upon. Thus, in no. 10 the young man’s father is not 
present. In no. 11, Dr. Sjogren takes faciam to be a sub- 
junctive (p. 86). The context shows clearly that it is a 
future. The young man referred to as hdc is drunk, and 
has fallen asleep. His friend asks what he is to do with 
him when he awakes (postea). The last three examples 
show the form which this idiom takes when the real subject 
of the verb is the indefinite pronoun. Quid fit? means, in 
French, Qu’est-ce qu’on doit faire? 

We turn now to the contrasted type, to the question 
which is never spontaneous, but always refers to something 
previously said or hinted, or (sometimes) mean to have 
been suggested. 
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1. Nilne adiuuare me audes? — Quid faciam tibei? 
Pseud. 78. 

“Won’t you help me a little bit?’—“‘What can I do 
for you?” The second question is a protest against the 
reproach conveyed in the first one. It protests against the 
suggestion that the speaker is hard-hearted, or against the 
suggestion that it is possible to do something. 


2. Chremes, uein’ tu hominei stulto mei auscultare >— 
Quid faciam? Heaut. 585. 

“I may be a fool, Chremes, but will you listen to me?”— 
“What do you want me to do?” Here again the second 
question clearly refers to the first, and protests against the 
hint it contains that it is a little hard to’ get Chremes to 
take good advice. The speaker is angry, and repels the 
suggestion that there is something to be done. 

3. Age, sei quid agis! — Quid ego agam? — Aurum 
redde! Trin. 981. 

“If you’re going to do anything, do it!” — “What do 
you want me to do?”’—“Restore the gold.” The question 
is clearly an answer to an expression of impatience, in 
which it is hinted that the other is trifling. It protests 
against that hint. 


4, Sequere !—Quo sequar? quo ducis nunc me? Bacch. 
406. 

Here the question is a response to a positive command, 
and clearly expresses reluctance. 


5. Non desino apud istos qui nunc dominantur cenitare. 
Quid faciam? Tempori seruiendum est. Cic. Fam. 9. 7. 1. 

Cicero has been dining with great people belonging to 
Caesar’s party. Quid faciam does not mean “What shall 
I do?” but “What else am I to do?” He is protesting in 
advance against the (possible or likely) suggestion that he 
ought to act otherwise. 


6. Miraris tam exhilaratam esse seruitutem meam? 
Quid ergo faciam? Te consulo, qui philosophum audis. 
Angar, excruciem me? Id. ibid. 9. 26. 1. 
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Cicero is clearly combating the feared reproach that he 
is guilty of frivolous conduct. 

7. Itaque uideo paucis diebus nos in armis fore. Quem 
autem sequamur? Id. Ait. 16. 8. 1. 

The writer again protests by anticipation against the 
expected suggestion that it will be his duty, as a public man, 
to take sides. To him the one side is almost as bad as the 
other. Contrast Att. 13. 40. 2: Quid mi auctor es? 
Aduolone an maneo? ‘What's your advice? Shall I rush 
up to Town or stay where I am?” In this case he is not 
combating a suggestion, or an anticipated -suggestion : he 
is perfectly willing to follow whichever course his friend 
shall recommend. 

In each of the seven instances printed above, it is clear, 
I think, that the question is really'a retort, and protests 
against some suggestion either actually made, or antici- 
pated by the speaker. But since there is always a danger 
that one may unconsciously select instances which con- 
spicuously favour one’s own thesis, it will be well to 
consider some instances selected by another investigator 
with different views; and I cannot do better than take some 
of those instances which are selected by Dr. Sjogren as 
proving that the subjunctive type of question for advice 
may be used in the same sense as the indicative type. 

Dr. Sjogren’s first example (p. 85, end) is Quid faciam? 
at Cist. 301. This, he says, means the same as Quid ago? 
But he does not print the context, and without it the question 
cannot be decided. It is as follows :— 

Amicvs. Uideo ego te Amoris ualde tactum toxico, 
adulescens : eo te magis uolo monitum. 

ADVLESCENS. Mone! 

Am. Caue, seis, cum Amore tu umquam bellum sump- 
seris ! 

Av. Quid faciam? 

The young man is clearly combating his friend’s sug- . 
gestion that he has done something, or is about to do 
something, which he ought not to do, and that he needs to 
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pull himself together. He resists the advice rather enigma- 
tically given: “What can I do?” 

At Bacch. 634, the very fact that “Quid faciam?” is 
preceded by the words “Quid mihei id prodest?” proves 
that the question is not spontaneous, but repudiates the 
suggestion that he has still a chance of saving himself. 
At Epid. 98, the same question occurs in a monologue, 
where it might seem that it must be spontaneous. But in 
this monologue a slave imagines himself to be engaged in a 
colloquy with some other person, who is trying to cheer 
him up. It may be arranged as follows, alter being the 
imaginary interlocutor :— 


ALTER. At enim... 

Epip. Bat enim! Nil est istuc. Plane hoc corrup- 
tumst caput. 

AL. Nequam homo’s, Epidice. 

Ep. Quei lubidost male loqui? 

AL. Quia tu tete deseris. 

Ep. Quid faciam? 


There could not be a better example of a protesting 
question. 

At Heaut. 993, a slave has just been imparting to a 
young man his conviction that those whom the latter has 
hitherto supposed to be his parents are not so in reality. 
The young man, overwhelmed, replies: “Uerum deicis! 
Quid ergo nunc faciam, Syre?” This question, says Dr. 
Sjogren, is “rein konsultativ.” But it is clearly a de- 
spairing question: “I believe you’re right! Well, Syrus, 
what can I do in this state of affairs?’ He protests in 
advance against the suggestion that there is anything what- 
ever to be done. 

So far as my knowledge goes (I have examined all the 
instances of this idiom given by Dr. Sjégren), there is no 
clear example in Latin literature of a question for advice in 
the subjunctive mood with the same force as a question for 
advice in the indicative. 
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Let us now return to that sentence from a letter sent 
by Cicero to Atticus which was quoted in the second 
paragraph above, and which contains both types of question 
for advice. This letter was written at Puteoli in November, 
44 z.c., to Atticus in Rome. Cicero had left Rome some 
weeks earlier, and had begun to circulate copies of the 
Second Philippic, recently written, but not delivered. He 
was receiving messages from Octavian urging him to return 
to Rome in order to guide the course of affairs. He was 
flattered, and wished to return, but there was an obstacle : 
he had just heard that Antony, whose vengeance he had 
good reason to dread, was on his way from the south to 
Rome by the Appian Way, at the head of a legion. He 
therefore hesitates. He feels sure he would be safe at his 
native Arpinum, remote from Antony’s line of march. 
“And now I want your advice. Do you think I’d better 
come to Rome or stay where I am? Surely you wouldn’t 
advise me to consult ‘safety first,’ and run away to 
Arpinum?” Cicero asks the first part of his question in 
straightforward language; but when he touches upon the 
third possible course, the form which he uses indicates that 
he imagines Atticus replying, “Why not run off to Arpinum? 
You’d be safe there”; and Cicero protests in advance 
against so unheroic an alternative. With great delicacy he 
conveys to Atticus that he is ready either to stay at Puteoli 
or to go to Rome, but that he would be ashamed to take the 
third step which has occurred to him as possible. 

We find the same abrupt change of mood in a question 
for advice, as Hofmann notices, in Cicero’s speech for 
P. Quinctius, § 54. This case turned upon a money-dispute 
between one Naevius and one Quinctius, connected by mar- 
riage, and formerly partners in a cattle-ranch. In some 
previous litigation between these two men, Quinctius had 
given bail for his appearance in court on the day of the trial, 
but had failed to appear. Thereupon, it seems, Naevius, 
without waiting one hour, without sending a message to 
Quinctius’ house to remind him, had with indecent haste 
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insisted upon the extreme penalty, and had seized upon his 
kinsman’s property, as the law seems to have allowed him 
to do. Cicero, in the course of his speech, dramatically 
pretends that it is the moment at which Quinctius became 
a defaulter to his bail; and, himself assuming the character 
of Naevius, he consults the court as to what he had better 
do: ‘“Vadimonium mihi non obiit quidam socius et affinis 
meus, quicum mihi necessitudo uetus, controversia de re 
pecuniaria recens intercedit: postulone a praetore ut eius 
bona mihi possidere liceat, an, quom Romae domus eius, 
uxor, liberi sint, domum potius denuntiem?” By the form 
which he gives to the two parts of the alternative question, 
Cicero maliciously suggests his opponent’s readiness to take 
the vindictive course, and his reluctance to act generously. 
Cicero (in the character of Naevius) imagines the court to 
suggest the merciful alternative, and protests against it in 
advance. Or we may say that he protests against the 
merciful alternative at the moment when it comes into his 
own mind. 


EEE. 


The obstacle to the understanding of this and similar 
Latin idioms has been a prejudice—the persuasion, namely, 
that the indicative forms of the verb were only to be used 
when a Roman was speaking of something as actually 
happening, having happened, or about to happen. Conse- 
quently, those questions in which Romans used an indicative 
form when asking what they would better do, what they 
were desired, or ordered, or expected to do, seemed 
irregular. But this persuasion originated at a time when 
it was supposed that the Latin language and its arrange- 
ments had been made all at once and in a void, as 
it were. It was not thought of as developing gradually 
and without breach of continuity out of an earlier state of 
things, which in turn had also developed out of a state of 
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things still earlier, and so on; but as having been con- 
stituted in a creative effort which was unhampered by any 
already existing structure, and free therefore to give to the 
language that sort of regularity and consistency which 
seemed to the grammarians of that day to be natural and 
desirable. Consequently the presence in the language of 
facts and usages inconsistent with these presuppositions 
seemed hard to explain, improper, something to be 
apologized for; and of course that view is not yet extinct. 
But these facts and usages of the language are not really 
irregular, they are not blemishes. They are the attachments 
linking the structure which we find in historical Latin with 
an earlier state of things—‘les témoignages de la de- 
scendance des choses.” They are survivals of great value 
to him who would study the creation. of language. In an 
earlier number of Hermathena* I have suggested that 
in certain uses of the Latin indicative we have in reality 
a survival of the primitive Nordic verb. At a period not 
very remote the distinctions of tense and mood were not 
marked in the.form of the verb. A single set of nine 
forms (or eleven, if the primitive imperative is included) 
served the speaker on all occasions. Nordic at that time 
was not written. The time and manner of the statement 
were necessarily gathered by the hearer from the context, 
the expression of the speaker, and the like. When other 
sets of verb-forms were gradually developed, this primitive 
set did not altogether fall into disuse. It survived under 
what is nothing less than a general law of the evolution of 
language: Whenever a grammatical form or construction 
takes the place of a previously existing form or construction, 
the latter does not necessarily disappear altogether, but 
remains in every situation in which it serves the ends of 
speech as well as, or better than, the more recently 
developed form or construction would have done. 


*See Hermathena, no. xlii (1920), p. 23 f. 
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Let me take a familiar example of the working of this 
law in morphology. At a certain time (about the third 
century B.c.) the old Latin ending of the genitive plural, -dm, 
was rejected in the second declension in favour of the inno- 
vation -drum. But there was a reason for the change. It 
was by no means fortuitous. The old ending -dm had become 
-6m, and had therefore become indistinguishable from the 
ending of the accusative singular; and that was demon- 
strably the cause of the formation and general adoption of 
the newer form of the genitive plural, for the old form 
remained in use in contexts in which the danger of un- 
certainty as to whether the singular or the plural was meant 
did not exist. Thus, the Romans continued to say, e.g., 
ager quinque iugerum, instead of ager quinque iugerdrum, 
which, according to the way of thinking of the older 
grammarians, would have been more regular. Why? Be- 
cause in that case, and in all similar cases, the use of the old 
genitive plural ending was not accompanied by the risk 
that it might be mistaken for a singular form. The older 
ending continued to be used only where that possibility was, 
in One way or in another, excluded—in this particular case, 
by the presence of the numeral.” 

And as it was with the older ending of the genitive 
plural in the second declension, so was it with the primitive 
forms of the verb: they continued to be used when their 
use involved no inconvenience. In Vedic they survived with 
a distinct form.? In Latin they did not, but coalesced with 
the present indicative. In fact, the Latin. present indicative 
may be regarded as a composite tense. In the verb agere, 
for example, ag, agimus, agitis are true indicative forms, 
from Nordic dg6, dgomes, dgetes (dual), respectively; but 
agis, agit, agunt are primitive forms, from N. dges, dget, 
dgont. Asa result of this conflation of two sets of forms, 


*See Hermathena, no. xl (1914), pp. 24 ff. 
*See Hermathena, no. xlii, pp. 1-25. 
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each inflection of the Latin present indicative had two 
possible functions, the function of a true present indicative, 
or that of a timeless and moodless primitive form. But, in 
obedience to the law suggested above, it could function as 
a primitive form only in contexts in which the possibility 
of ambiguity was in some way excluded; and a moment’s 
consideration teaches us that in the idiom we have been 
studying that condition is fulfilled. Questions for advice 
or orders are regularly in the first person, and there the in- 
dicative function of the verb is practically excluded. Take, 
e.g., the question, “Iam foris ferio?” (Men. 176): we can- 
not suppose the hearer to understand it in the sense “Am I 
knocking on the door?” The speaker cannot be supposed 
to ask a bystander for information which he is better able 
to supply himself, or of which he is already in possession. 
Therefore, that meaning of the question being practically 
excluded, the question could be used, and was used, with 
another meaning, gathered without difficulty from the 
situation. Similar conditions will be found to be present 
in other idioms in which a present indicative form is used 
with the function of a primitive form. ‘“Adside heic, 
pater !—Non sedeo isteic” (Stich. 93): an old gentleman 
cannot be supposed to be informing his daughters that he 
is not sitting beside them, at the very moment when they 
have invited him to do so;—“Nil mihi respondes?” (Juv. 
3. 295): it is impossible that the questioner can mean “Are 
you not answering me?”’—“Aliter léges, aliter philosophi 
tollunt astutias” (Cic. Off. 3. 68): readers of Cicero’s 
treatise know that neither law nor philosophy actually does 
away with sharp practice: it only aims at that result. 

At one time, without doubt, the indicative form was 
used in both the types of question for advice which we have 
been considering. In some of such questions no protest 
against an already conveyed suggestion or reproof would 
be implied, while in others it would.. Whether this protest 
was or was not implied would have to be gathered from 
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the speaker’s manner, the tones of his voice, and the like. 
But it would be an advantage, especially when the language 
began to be increasingly written and read, to have the two 
types formally distinguished. In historical Latin, as I have 
endeavoured to show, they were so distinguished. 


CHARLES EXON. 





ST. PATRICK’S PURGATORY: A GERMAN 
ACCOUNT. 


FurtTHer study of the German text’ translated in 
Hermathena (xliii, 304-6) induces an investigation of its 
relation to the earliest extant descriptions of the 
“Purgatory.” Dr. St. John D. Seymour, to whose recent 
book? I am indebted for guidance in the present article, 
discusses the evidence of four twelfth-century writers, who 
may be grouped as follows :— 


A. David Scotus, or of Wiirzburg. - 
B 1. Jocelin, a monk of Furness. 

2. Giraldus Cambrensis. 

3. Henry of Saltrey. 


A.—Dr. Seymour and the Catholic Encyclopedia attri- 


bute to David of Wiirzburg*® ari’ account (c. 1120) of 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory, and the former gives the title, 


De Purgatorio Patritii. The writer of the article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography is inclined to identify 
this David with David, Bishop of Bangor (d. 1139?), but 
mentions no work on the Purgatory. The authority for 
the statement appears to be Trithemius (Chronicon 
Hirsaugiense, 1690, pp. 403-4), quoted by W. Reeves‘ in 
the Ulster Journal of Archeology, 1859 (vii, 296) :— 
MCXXXvII . . . Anno praenotato David natione Scotus 


1 An error in the translation re- 
quires to be corrected, viz. p. 305, 
1, 22, for ‘‘fearful, abominable 
pit’’ read ‘‘circular, abominable 
pit.’? 

2S8t. Patrick’s Purgatory: a 
Medieval Pilgrimage in Ireland. 
Dundalk, Tempest, 1918. 

*An Irishman (or Welshman?) 
who became a famous teacher at 


Wiirzburg, and, in 1110, chaplain to 
the Emperor Henry V. 

*The Irish Monasteries in Ger- 
many. Translated from Watten- 
bach: Die Kongregation der 
Schottenkloster in Deutschland, in 
Quast and Otto: Zeitschrift fiir 
Christliche Archdologie und Kunst. 
Leipzig, 1856. 
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pluribus annis Herbipoli Scholarum Magister, de quo 
diximus, anno Brunonis V sanctitate compatriotae sui D.D. 
Macharii® primi Abbatis Coenobii mei S. Jacobi majoris in 
sub Urbano (suburbano?) memoratae civitatis provocatus 
mundum pro Dei amore deseruit, et Monachicum habitum 
sub ejus Magisterio suscepit. Qui cum esset vir tam in 
divinis scripturis quam in saecularibus libris haud medio- 
criter eruditus: scripsit quaedam non spernendae lectionis 
opuscula: quibus memoriam sui posteris commendavit. 
E quibus nos ista invenimus. De gestis Henrici Regis quinti 
per Italiam libros tres. De Purgatorio Patritii lib. 1. In 
Cantica Canticorum 1. 1. De Grammatica |. 1. In Peri- 
hermenias Aristotelis 1. 2. Epistolas etiam nonnullas dedit 
ad diversas personas doctrinam eius ostendentes. 

Of the nature of this work nothing appears to be known. 
It could not, of course, have contained the story of Owen. 
One is tempted to look for some connection between the 
lost version of David of Wiirzburg and the German text 
under discussion, but the relation of the latter to Henry of 
Saltrey’s account is too clear to leave any doubt as to its 
origin. 

The writers in the second group are contemporaneous 
with one another, and about fifty years later than David of 
Wiirzburg. Jocelin and Giraldus Cambrensis differ most 
markedly from Henry of Saltrey, inasmuch as they merely 
quote vague legends of the “Purgatory,” and were ap- 
parently ignorant of the exploits of Owen. Henry of 
Saltrey relates the latter at great length and with the most 
vivid details, and it was his story that spread the fame of 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory throughout medieval Europe. It 
should be noticed that the three accounts vary in their 
location of the Purgatory. Henry fixes it merely in a 
desert place, Jocelin on a mountain in Connaught called 
Cruachan-aigle (Croaghpatrick, Co. Mayo), and Giraldus on 
an island in a lake in Ulster. 


*This association of David with monastery in question was founded 
Macarius is very doubtful, as the only in 1139. 
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B 1.—Jocelin: Vita Sancti Patritii, cap. clxxi and 
clxxii. 

This work was first printed at Antwerp in 1514,° then 
by Messingham,’ 1624, and by Colgan,® 1647. The identity 
of this Jocelin is not so certain as appears at first sight. 
He is described in the title as a monk of Furness. The 
Dictionary of National Biography states that he was “one 
of the monks brought from Furness towards the close of 
the twelfth century by John de Courci to the new monastery 
founded by him at Down in the north of Ireland.” There 
is no evidence for the latter portion of this statement. 
Although there are traces of a Cistercian monastery at 
Down in the twelfth century, next to nothing is known of 
it. Archdall attributes its foundation to one Bagenal, not 
to John de Courci.” The latter founded a Cistercian 
monastery at Inch in 1180, and the monks certainly came 
from Furness,”® but there is no evidence that any of them 
were ever moved to Down. On the other hand, John de 
Courci had a great deal to do with the more ancient abbey 


of regular canons in Down, for in 1182 or 1183 he expelled 
them, and settled a colony of Benedictine monks from 


Chester in their place." Colgan” believes Jocelin to have 
been one of these monks, but his authority has not yet been 
discovered.*® 

Jocelin’s Life has little or no historical value, being 
merely a collection of extravagant legends, but it can be 


of St. Patrick. 


° Mervyn Archdall: Monasticon 
Hibernicum: or, a History of the 
Abbeys, Priories, and other Reli- 


°T. D. Hardy: Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Materials Relating to the 
History of Great Britain and Ire- 
land to the end of the reign of 


Henry VII. London, 1862. Vol. i, 
pp. 63, 64. 

*Messingham: Florilegium In- 
sulae Sanctorum seu Vitae et Acta 
Sanctorum Hiberniae. Paris, 1624. 

SColgan: Triadis Thaumaturgae 
seu Divorum Patricii Columbae et 
Brigidae, Trium veteris et maioris 
Seotiae, seu Hiberniae Sanctorum 
Insulae, Communium Patronorum 
Acta. Tomus Secundus. Louvain, 
1647. Colgan prints seven Lives 


gious Houses in Ireland. Dublin, 
1786. 

* We also know that a Jocelin 
de Pennington became Abbot of 
Furness in 1181, but this can 
hardly be the same. (Monasticon 
Anglicanum, ed. Caley, Ellis, and 
Bandinel. Vol. v, p. 244. 1825.) 

* Archdall: Mon. Hib., p. 114. 

* Op. cit., p. 108. 

% Hardy: Op. cit., i, 63-4. 
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acctirately dated from information supplied in the Pro- 
logue™* :-— 


... Quae quamvis ex devotione quam erga S. Patricium 
habemus actitare teneamur: Reverendissimi tamen Thomae 
Ardmachani Archiepiscopi, totiusque Hiberniae Primatis, 
et Malachiae Dunensis Episcopi ad hoc opus aggrediendum 
praeceptis perstringimur : Illustrissimi nihilominus Ioannis 
de Cursi, Ulidiae Principis super hac re petitio adiungitur, 
qui S. Patricii specialissimus dilector et venerator esse dig- 
noscitur, cui obtemperare dignissimum arbitramur . . 

As Thomas O’Connor (Tomaltach Ua Conchobair) was 
appointed Archbishop of Armagh in 1181, it is clear that 
Jocelin’s Life was not written before that date. In 1185 
occurred the sensational discovery of the reputed bodies of 
St. Patrick, St. Brigid, and St. Columba in Down Abbey”; 
and in June, 1186, a solemn translation was made by the 
Pope’s nuncio. As Jocelin makes no mention of these re- 
markable events, it seems reasonable to assume that his Life 
was completed before they took place, i.e. it may be dated 
1181-5. If the Annals are correct in stating that Tomaltach 
resigned in 1184, the limits are drawn still closer." 

St. Patrick’s Purgatory is described, or rather men- 
tioned, in Chapters clxxi and clxxii** :— 


Subiit ergo in montem excelsum Cruachan-aigle 
vocatum, in Connactia constitutum, quadragesimali tempore 
ante Pascha, commodius illis salutiferis diebus ducens, de- 
sideranti Domino et deliberanti, ieiunii immolare holo- 
causta . 

De Daemonum effugatione. 
Dolebant Daemones deletum dominium suum in Hibernia 


* The extracts are from Messing- 
ham, op. cit. 

*Colgan: Op. cit., p. 108; 
Ussher: Britannicarum  Eccle- 
starum Antiquitates, p. 889 (Dublin, 
1639); Giraldus Cambrensis; Topo- 
graphia Hibernica, Distinctio iii, 
cap. 18. 


HERMATHENA.—VOL. XX. D 


1H. J. Lawlor and R. I. Best: 
The Ancient List of the Coarbs of 
Patrick, in Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxxv, 
Sect. C, No. 9, 1919. I am in- 
debted to Dr. Lawlor for much in- 
formation on this subject. 
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per Patricium, nimisque infesti insistebant illi ieiunanti et 
oranti, pariter conglobati contra eum. In specie namque 
nigerrimarum avium, forma, magnitudine horribilium ac 
multitudine, super et circa eum volitabant, et horrisonis 
garritibus gestientes impedire orationem eius, diutius virum 
Dei molestabant. Patricius tandem Dei gratia praeventus, 
protectusque adiutorio, signo crucis edito, aves illas morti- 
feras a se longius abegit, ac continua crebraque cymbali sui 
percussione, eas ab Hiberniae finibus effugavit Daemones : 
itaque a S. Patricio trans mare fugati fugerunt, et in insulis 
a fide et dilectione Dei alienis per phalanges divisi degere, 
ac fantasias suas exercere soliti sunt. Ab illo ergo tempore 
usque in praesens, venenosa animantia in Hibernia meritis 
et precibus sanctissimi Patris Patricii penitus esse cessarunt, 
Daemonumque fantasmata et illorum illusoria scemata, 
sicut in caeteris regionibus apparere non consuescunt. 
Cymbalum etiam Sancti ex crebris ictibus in una parte 
apparuit effractum, quod postmodum Angelica manu est 
resolidatum, cuius fracturae cicatrix adhuc apparet oculis 
intuentium. In huius igitur montis cacumine ieiunare ac 
vigilare consuescunt plurimi, opinantes se postea nunquam 
intraturos portas inferni, quia hoc impetratum a Domino 
existimant meritis et precibus Sancti Patricii. Referunt 
etiam nonnulli qui pernoctaverunt ibi, se tormenta gravis- 
sima fuisse perpessos, quibus se purgatos a peccatis putant, 
unde et quidam illorum locum illum Purgatorium Sancti 
Patricii vocant. 

It will be noted that Jocelin does not mention L. Derg. 
He associates the Purgatory with a high mountain called 
Cruachan-aigle, in Connaught. This is now known as 
Croaghpatrick, Co. Mayo, and is still a place of pilgrimage. 
It would thus appear that Jocelin had heard vaguely of 
such a place as St. Patrick’s Purgatory, thought he ought to 
mention it somewhere, and fixed on this chapter as the most 
appropriate point in his narrative. 

B 2.—Giraldus Cambrensis. 

Giraldus Cambrensis visited Ireland in 1183 and again 
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in 1185-6, on this occasion in attendance on Prince John. 
He was over a year in the country (April, 1185—May, 1186), 
and during this time he collected the materials for his 
Topographia Hibernica.* He completed the work in 
England in 1188, and a second edition was ready before 
the death of Henry II in 1189. The book is an entertain- 
ing mixture of fact and fable; and, although the author’s 
credulity is generally boundless, the description of St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory is rather cautious. It is contained in 
Distinctio II, cap. v:— 

De insula, cujus pars una bonis, altera malis spiritibus 
est frequentata. 

Est lacus in partibus Ultoniae continens insulam biparti- 
tam. Cujus pars altera, probatae religionis ecclesiam 
habens, spectabilis valde est et amoena; angelorum visita- 
tione, sanctorumque loci illius visibili frequentia, incom- 
parabiliter illustrata. 

Pars altera, hispida nimis et horribilis, solis daemoniis 
dicitur assignata; quae et visibilibus cacodaemonum turbis 
et pompis fere semper manet exposita. 

Pars ista novem in se foveas habet. In quarum aliqua 
si quis forte pernoctare persumpserit, quod a temerariis 
hominibus nonnunquam constat esse probatum, a malignis 
spiritibus statim arripitur, et nocte tota tam gravibus poenis 
cruciatur, tot tantisque et tam ineffabilibus ignis et aquae 
variique generis tormentis incessanter affligitur, ut mane 
facto vix vel minimae spiritus superstitis ee misero in 
corpore reperiantur. 

Haec, ut asserunt, tormenta si quis semel ex injuncta 
poenitentia sustinuerit, infernales amplius poenas, nisi 
graviora commiserit, non subibit. 

Hic autem locus Purgatorium Patricii ab incolis vocatur. 

De infernalibus namque reproborum poenis, de vera 
post mortem perpetuaque electorum vita, vir sanctus cum 
gente incredula dum disputasset, ut tanta tam inusitata, 


“ Giraldi Cambrensis Topographia Edited by J. F. Dimock. Rolls 
Hibernica et Expugnatio Hibernica. Series. London, 1867. 


D2 
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tam inopinabilis rerum novitas rudibus infidelium animis 
oculata fide certius imprimeretur, efficaci orationum in- 
stantia magnam et admirabilem utriusque rei notitiam, 
duraeque cervicis populo perutilem, meruit in terris ob- 
tinere. 

Giraldus, alone among these twelfth-century authorities, 
fixes the Purgatory on an island in a lake in Ulster. The 
last paragraph of the extract quoted above does not appear 
in the ss. of the first edition (1188) of the Topographia. 
Without having visited the spot himself, he would appear to 
have derived his information from a better source’® than 
Jocelin, who is quite ignorant of the orthodox tradition. 
Neither Giraldus nor Jocelin was destined to spread the 
fame of St. Patrick’s Purgatory abroad. This distinction 
was reserved for a humble Cistercian of Saltrey, of whose 
existence there is no further trace. 

B 3.—Henry of Saltrey. 

The Cistercian Abbey of Saltrey or Sawtrey, in 
Huntingdonshire, was founded in 1146 by monks from 
Wardon, Bedfordshire. Henry is generally supposed to 
have flourished about 1150*°; but Dr. Seymour is pro- 
bably right in fixing the date of his Purgatorium some 
thirty-five years later, as I shall endeavour to show in the 
course of the argument. Henry relates the fantastic story 
of the Knight Owen, who is said to have entered 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory in the reign of King Stephen 
(1135-54), and there to have witnessed both the torments 
of the damned and the joys of the elect. Owen described 
his experiences to Gilbert (or Girbert), a Cistercian monk 
of Louth, Lincolnshire, who repeated the story to a large 
audience, Henry being present. After obtaining corrobo- 
ration from an Irish abbot, and later from an Irish bishop, 
Florentianus, Henry committed the story to writing at the 
request of another Henry, Abbot de Sartis (i.e. Wardon). 


% He tells us, however, in his ® Migne: Patrologia, clxxx, 
Introitus that he derived no help p. 971; Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v. 
from Irish books, Henry of Saltrey. 
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This account is preserved in numerous manuscripts”; but 
the Dictionary of National Biography and other works of 
reference are at fault in stating that the text is to be 
found in Messingham’s Florilegium, 1624; Colgan’s Trias 
Thaumaturga, 1647; and Migne’s Patrologia, clxxx, 1855. 
Messingham explains in his Preface that he prints a 
composite account, made up, with occasional interpolations 
of his own, from David Rothe (1573-1650), Henry of 
Saltrey, and Matthew Paris (d. 1259).** The account in the 
latter’s Chronica Majora (1236-1259) is indeed based 
ultimately on Henry of Saltrey, but it has suffered abbre- 
viation and distortion. Migne simply reprints Messingham. 
The only satisfactory text, therefore, is that of Colgan, 
from which, before going into the question of dates, I 
reprint the more pertinent sections :— 


De Purgatorio Sancti Patricit. 
Narratio Henrici Saltereyensis, ex MS. Sancti Victoris 
Parisiensis. 
Prologus. 

Patri suo in Christo praeoptato, Domino H. Abbati de 
Sartis frater H. monachorum minimus, continua salute, 
Patri filius, munus obedientiae. 

Jussistis, Pater Venerande, ut scriptum vobis mitterem 
quod de Purgatorio in vestra me retuli audisse praesentia, 
quod quidem eo libentius aggredior, quod ad id implendum 
Paternitatis vestrae iussione instantius compellor . . . 

Ends: Quis vero eam mihi retulit, et. quo modo eam 
agnovit, in fine narrationis indicabo; quam quidem (si bene 
memini) ita exorsus est. 

Henry’s lengthy narrative falls into four parts :— 


A.—A general introduction, cap. i-iii. 


*T. D. Hardy: Op. cit., pp. 72- 
78, Nos. 213-234. One of these 


dover (d. 1235), whose work, 
Flores Historiarwm, was incorpo- 


MSS. (No. 229) is entitled: Pwrga- 
torium S. Patritii, narrante Gilberto 
monacho Ludensi, post Abbate de 
Basingewereck in Anglia. 

* This should be Roger of Wen- 


rated by Matthew Paris in the 
Chronica Majora. Roger himself 
uses an older St. Alban’s Chronicle 
for this section of his history. 
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B.—The story of Owen, cap. iv-xx. 

C.—The transmission of Owen’s story to Gilbert of 
Louth, cap. xxi. 

D.—Examination and acceptance of the evidence, 
cap. XXli-Xxv. 

The introductory chapters (A) are somewhat discon- 
nected. The first, and most important, gives the tradition 
concerning the discovery of the Purgatory; the second is 
simply an anecdote about an aged Prior; and the third 
gives detailed instructions about permission to enter the 
Purgatory and the ceremonial to be observed. 


Incipit Narratio. 


I. Igitur Magnus S. Patricius, qui a primo est secundus,” 
qui dum in Hibernia verbum Dei praedicaret, atque mira- 
culis gloriosus coruscaret, studuit infideles hominum illius 
patriae animos terrore tormentorum infernalium a malo 
revocare, et paradisi gaudiorum promissione in bono con- 


firmare; dicebant, ad Christum nunquam se conversuros, 
nec pro miraculis, quae videbant per eum fieri, nec per eius 
praedicationem, nisi aliqui eorum et tormenta illa malorum 
et gaudia bonorum possent intueri, quatenus rebus visis 
certiores fierent quam promissis. Beatus vero Patricius, 
Deo devotus, etiam tunc pro salute populi devotior in 
vigiliis, ieiuniis et orationibus, atque operibus bonis 
effectus est. Et quidem dum talibus pro salute populi in- 
tenderet bonis, pius dominus Iesus Christus ei visibiliter 
apparuit, dans ei textum Evangeliorum, et baculum unum, 
qui usque huc pro magnis et pretiosis reliquiis in Hibernia, 
ut dignum est, veneratur. Idem autem baculus, pro eo quod 
Christus Iesus illum dilecto suo Patricio contulit, Baculus 


readers abroad. 


™ Early disputes as to the date of 
St. Patrick’s death (463 or 493; 
actually 461) resulted in the inven- 
tion of another Patrick, generally 
called Senior, thus making the real 
St. Patrick Secuwndus. Henry of 
Saltrey holds to this tradition, but 
the phrase qui a primo est secundus 
was not generally intelligible to his 


For example, a 
Middle Dutch translation of 1387 
(ed. Endepols, Groningen. Wolters, 
1919) has ‘‘Die grote patricius, die 
men seecht den anderen na den 
apostel Sunte pauwels,’’ indicating 
an emendation to qui a Paulo est 
secundus, i.e. the next great apostle 
after St. Paul. 
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Iesu. cognominatus est : Quicunque vero in patria illa fuerit 
Archiepiscopus, haec habet, scilicet textum, et baculum, quasi 
pro signo summi Praesulatus illius patriae. Sanctum vero 
Patricium Dominus in locum desertum adduxit, et unam 
fossam rotundam, intrinsecus obscuram ibidem ei ostendit, 
dicens; Quisquis veraciter poenitens, vera fide armatus 
fossam eandem ingressus, unius diei ac noctis moram in ea 
faceret, ab omnibus purgaretur totius vitae suae peccatis sed 
et per illam transuens non solum visurus esset tormenta 
malorum, verumetiam, st in fide constanter egisset, gaudia 
beatorum. Sicque ab oculis eius Domino disparente, 
spirituali iucunditate repletus est B. Patricius, tam pro 
Domini sui apparitione, quam pro fossae illius ostensione, 
per quam sperabat populum ab errore conversurum : statim- 
que in eodem loco Ecclesiam construxit, et B.. Patris 
Augustini Canonicos, vitam Apostolicam sectantes, in ea 
constituit: fossam autem praedictam, quae in coemiterio 
est extra frontem Ecclesiae Orientalem, muro circumdedit, 
et ianuas serasque apposuit, ne quis eam ausu temerario 
et sine licentia ingredi praesumeret, clavem vero custo- 
diendam commendavit Priori Ecclesiae eiusdem.  Ipsius 
autem B. Patricii tempore, multi poenitentia adducti fossam 
ingressi sunt, qui egredientes et tormenta se perpessos, et 
gaudia se vidisse testati sunt, quorum relationes iussit B, 
Patricius in eadem Ecclesia notari. Eorum ergo attesta- 
tione, coeperunt alii Beati praedicationem suscipere; et 
quoniam homo a peccatis purgatur, locus ille Purgatorium 
S. Patricii nominatur; locus autem Ecclesiae Reglis ** 
dicitur. 

It is now clear that cap. i of Henry’s narrative is the 
ultimate source of the German version (lines 1-65). The 
latter begins with a paraphrase of the Latin, and then passes 
(Beatus vero Patricius) to an almost literal translation. 
There is one striking difference, viz., Henry places the 
Purgatory in the cemetery outside the east front of the 
church, whereas the German account locates it in the choir. 


*8<¢Reglis’’ probably for Irish recles, a cell. 
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This variation, taken with the introductory paraphrase, 
suggests an indirect rather than a direct use of Henry of 
Saltrey. The second portion of the German text, dealing 
with the Bernardine (Cistercian) monk’s descent into the 
Purgatory, is a piece of local information added to the 
general tradition. He must be added to the already lengthy 
list oi pilgrims enumerated by Dr. Seymour. There is, 
however, even here one point of association with Henry of 
Saltrey (cap. ii) :— 

Post obitum autem S. Patricii erat Prior quidam in 
eadem Ecclesia, vir quidem sanctae conversationis, ita 
decrepitus, ut prae senectute non haberet in capite nisi 
tantummodo dentem unum . 

Eius enim cibus erat sal et panis siccus: potus autem 
aqua frigida.** ; 

Hic autem sciendum est, quod et tempore Sancti Patricii, 
et aliis postea temporibus multi homines Purgatorium in- 
traverunt, quorum alii reversi sunt, alii in ipso perierunt : 
redeuntium autem narrationes 2 Canonicis eiusdem loci 


scripto mandantur. 

Cap. iii may be passed over. 
use at the Purgatory. Henry’s source of information may 
have been either Gilbert or Florentianus. 

Caps. iv-xx contain the alleged experiences of the 
Knight, Owen, who, after obtaining the permission of 
the local bishop, entered the Purgatory in the reign of 


It describes the ritual in 


King Stephen. After witnessing, and to some extent 
sharing, the tortures of the damned, he was permitted to 
behold the joys of Paradise before returning unscathed to 
the world. Henry’s vivid account of Owen’s adventures 
achieved an immediate success. Not only did copies of his 
manuscript travel all over Europe, but translations were 
made into the principal languages.” The Purgatory, 


“4 ¢¢Er wolt aber nitt anders essen 


and Paradise current during the 
dann brot vnd salez .. .’’ 


Middle Ages. London, 1844. The 


*See Hardy, op. cit., Seymour, 
op. cit, and T. Wright: St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory: an Essay on 
the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, 


latter gives the full story from a 
MS. English version of the fifteenth 
century. 
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localised at Lough Derg, attracted such attention that it 
became a place of regular pilgrimage for three centuries. 
Eventually the complaint of a pilgrim, a monk of 


Eymstadt,”° in Holland, led to an investigation of the 
alleged fraud practised there; and the Purgatory was 
closed in 1497 by express command of the Pope. Within 
twenty years it was reopened, and, though again demolished 
in 1632 and 1680, it has continued to attract large numbers 
of pilgrims to the present day. 


Cap. iv begins thus :— 


Contigit autem his temporibus nostris (diebus scilicet 
Regis Stephani) militem quendam nomine Oien** de quo 
praesens est narratio, ad Episcopum in cuius Episcopatu 
praefatum est Purgatorium, confessionis gratia venire ... 

Cap. xxi is important because it explains how Owen’s 
story was communicated to Gilbert of Louth. On emerging 
from the Purgatory, Owen first went to Jerusalem :— 


Deinde signo Dominicae crucis in humero suscepto, 
Dominici corporis sepulchrum Ierosolymis visitare perrexit. 
Et inde rediens, Regem dominum suum, cui prius familiaris 
extiterat (ut pote virum industrium et prudentem) adiit, 
quatenus eiusmodi, quem sibi consuleret, ipse habitum re- 
ligionis susciperet. Eodem autem tempore piae memoriae 
Gervasius Abbas Ludensis coenobii, qui a praefato Rege 
locum ad_ constituendum monasterium  impetraverat, 
monachum suum nomine Girbertum, de Ludo, cum qui- 
busdam aliis, (qui scilicet Girbertus postea fuit Abbas de 
Basmegeweirth :) ad eundem Regem in Hiberniam misit, 
ut et locum susciperet et monasterium fundaret. Qui, cum 
veniens ad Regem gratanter susceptus esset, conquestus est 
quod illius patriae linguam ignoraret. Quod audiens Rex 
ait, optimum interpretem tibi commendabo. Et accepto 
praefato milite, iussit ut cum monacho maneret. Quam ~ 


Haec 


** Seymour, op. cit., p. 78 ff. 

* Colgan has a note: ‘‘A qui- 
busdam Owen, ab aliis Oenus; ab 
aliis Annon, sed mendose vocatur. 
Proprius ei nomen, vel Eogan, id 
est Eugenius; vel Oengus, sive 


AEngussius, fuisse videtur. 
enim nomina, illa minime Hibernis 
familiaria sunt. Visionem huius 
militis in annum 1153 refert Mat- 
thaeus Parisiensis in Chronico.’’ 
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iussionem libentissime miles suscipiens, ait ad Dominum 
suum; gratanter ei servire debeo: sed et vos cum gratiarum 
actione monachos (huius?) ordinis in regno vestro susci- 
pere debetis, quoniam, ut verum fatear, in Sanctorum requie 
non vidi homines tanta gloria praeditos, ut huius religionis 
viros. Mansitque cum eodem Girberto, sed necdum 
monachus fieri voluit, nec conversus. Coeperunt igitur 
monasterium construere, et manserunt simul ibidem duobus 
annis ac dimidio. Girbertus vero domus illius erat cellarius : 
miles autem forinsecus erat in omnibus procurator et 
minister devotus, interpresque fidelissimus. Vixit sancte 
ac religiose sicut idem testabatur Girbertus. Et quando 
soli simul erant familiariter alicubi, ipsius Girberti rogatu, 
ob aedificationem haec omnia diligentissime narrare con- 
suerat. Postea vero monachi, qui cum eo missi fuerant, 
ad Ludense coenobium in Angliam redierunt, militemque in 
Hiberniam honeste ac religiose viventem dimiserunt. 


Thus Owen was persuaded to tell his story to Gilbert, 


or Girbert, a monk of the Cistercian Abbey of Louth 
(Lincs.), who had been sent with other monks to Ireland 
by Gervase, his Abbot, to obtain from a certain king a 
grant of land on which to build a monastery. Gilbert 
repeated the story in the presence of Henry of Saltrey 
(cap. xxii: Haec autem omnia cum saepe dictus Girbertus 
coram multis, me quoque audiente, sicut saepius ab ipso 
milite audierat, retulisset . . .), who repeated it in the 
presence of Henry, Abbot of Wardon, and set it down in 
writing at the latter‘s command. 

It has been assumed hitherto that Henry of Saltrey 
wrote his account about 1153, i.e. immediately after Owen’s 
visit to the place called St. Patrick’s Purgatory. Dr. 
* Seymour questions this assumption, and argues for the date 
1186-90 by means of a successful identification of the Irish 
Bishop, Florentianus, to whom further reference will be 
made. In the following pages an attempt will be made to 
confirm this theory by extracting further evidence from 
the text itself, and it will be helpful first to provide answers 
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to a number of preliminary questions, which present them- 
selves in the following order :— 


1. When did Owen enter the Purgatory? 

2. When did he make his pilgrimage to Jerusalem and 
when did he return? 

3. When and where did he meet Gilbert of Louth? 

4. When did Gilbert leave Ireland? 

5. When did Gilbert become Abbot of Basingwerk? 

6. When and where did Henry of Saltrey hear the story 
from Gilbert? 

7. When and where did he meet the two Irish Abbots? 

8. When and where did he meet the Irish Bishop, 
Florentianus ? 


It is not possible to supply satisfactory answers to all 
these questions, and a little fact must be mixed with much 
conjecture; but the information available is more or less as 
follows :— 

1. Owen entered the cavern called “St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory” in the reign of King Stephen, i.e. between 1135 
and 1154. Roger of Wendover (d. 1235) assigns the 
incident definitely to the year 1153, which is quite possible, 
and is usually accepted without comment. It should be 
noted, however, that Roger unwarrantably makes Owen a 
soldier of King Stephen, and sends him to Ireland on leave, 
to visit his parents. This is an invention for which Henry 
of Saltrey gives no foundation. Roger, or the older 
St. Albans chronicler, amends the text in order to connect 
the story of Owen with the Treaty of Wallingford (1153) 
and the consequent disbandment of the armies of King 
Stephen and Duke Henry. Henry of Saltrey’s words, 
“diebus scilicet Regis Stephani,” are merely a guide for 
his readers; there is no suggestion that Owen himself had 
any connection with England or an English king. Roger’s 
date, therefore, though reasonable, is not convincing; and, 
in spite of his authority, I am disposed, for reasons given 
below, to date Owen’s visit to the Purgatory a few years 
earlier, viz. 1146 or 1147. 
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2. In Henry of Saltrey’s story (cap. xxi) there is no 


appreciable break between Owen’s successful emergence 
from the Purgatory and his pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The 
words, “signo Dominicae Crucis in humero suscepto,” may, 
but need not, indicate that Owen, being a soldier, actually 
joined a crusade, instead of merely going on a pil- 
grimage; and as the Second Crusade, preached by 
Bernard of Clairvaux, was the outstanding event of the 
years 1147-9, the conjecture is too attractive to be dismissed. 
Bernard himself had a strong connection with Ireland. He 
was a friend of Malachy, Bishop of Armagh (1095-1148), 
and Clairvaux had supplied the monks for the Cistercian 
Abbey of Mellifont (1142). It is hardly likely, therefore, 
that his crusading campaign (1146-7) in Europe should 
have failed to attract attention and support in Ireland. 
If Owen joined the Second Crusade after his visit to 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory, the latter event took place, not in 
1153, but about 1146 or 1147. Although the Emperor 
Conrad III and Louis VII of France reached Jerusalem, it 
was clear by the summer of 1148 that the crusade was a 
failure. Conrad returned to Germany in that year, but 
Louis lingered on until 1149. Owen may thus have returned 
to Ireland as early as 1148 or 1149. 

3. On his return, Owen was ordered by his king to act 
as interpreter® to Girbert, or Gilbert, a Cistercian monk 
who had been sent, with others, to Ireland by Gervase, Abbot 
of Louth, to obtain from this monarch a grant of land for 
the erection of a monastery. Now, the Abbey of Louth Park, 
Lincs., was founded in 1139 by monks from Fountains 
(1132). Gervase was the first Abbot, but by 1156 one 
Ralph was Abbot.” Henry of Saltrey assigns Gilbert’s 
mission to the same time as Owen’s return from Jerusalem. 
If Owen returned, as conjectured above, in 1148 or 1149, 
we must look for the foundation of some Cistercian 
monastery in Ireland about that time, and not later than 


It is unnecessary to eredit A Latin-Irish interpreter would 
Owen with a knowledge of English. _ suffice. * Mon. Angi. 
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1156. The following houses of this order present them- 
selves for consideration® :— 


Abbey of St. Mary, Dublin. Embraced 
the Cistercian rule aaa an WSS 
Mellifont, Co. Louth a aas~ Eee 


3ective, Co. Meath (De Beatitudine) ... 1148 
(62, 99. 502, 522) 
Baltinglass, Co. Wicklow (De Valle Salutis) 1148 
51?) 
Boyle, Co. Roscommon ons ‘ie 1148 
Monasternenagh, Co. Limerick .. 1148 
(51? 
Inislounagh, Co. Tipperary (De Surio), 
before 1148 
Monkstown(?), Co. Dublin —... .. 1148: 
Athlone(?), Co. Roscommon (De In- 
nocentia) o. 1149: 
Shroul, Co. Longford’ (De Benedictione Dei) 1152 


Newry, Co. Down (De Viridi Ligno) ... 1153 
(4?) 


Odorney, Co. Kerry (De Kyrielyson) ... 1154 
(1161?) 


There is no record that any of these houses was founded 
by monks from Louth, Lincs. If Gilbert’s new abbey was 
not one of the above, then all trace of it has been lost. If 
it was, all we can do is to reduce the list by a process of 
elimination. The missing abbey cannot be St. Mary’s, 
Dublin, nor Mellifont, Inislounagh, Bective, Nenagh, 
Shroul, nor Odorney, and it is unlikely to have been Boyle. 
St. Mary’s, Qublin, embraced the Cistercian rule as early 


* The information concerning Hiberniae et contributiones 
the early Cistercian abbeys in eorum antiquae ... (Ci. E, Ta. 
Ireland is compiled from the fol- 3, No. 8.) 
lowing sources :— An Historical Account of the 
Archdall: Monasticon Hibernicum. Monastic Institutions suppressed 
W. de G. Bireh: On the Date of the in Ireland at the period of the 

Foundation ascribed to the Cis- ‘* Reformation.’’ (T.C.D. Lib- 

tercian Abbeys in Great Britain. rary, Gall. 6.1.2.) 

(T.C.D. Library, 00.9.65.) MacGeoghegan: THistoire de 1’Ir- 
MS. 193, T.C.D. Library, art. 41, lande ancienne et moderne. Paris, 

%. 6G: Anni Fundationum 1758. 

Monasteriorum Cisterciensium 
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as 1139, when Louth Park itself was only founded. 
Mellifont was a daughter of Clairvaux and the parent of 
Monasternenagh (Nenay, or Magio), Inislounagh, Bective, 
and Shroul. Odorney was a daughter of Nenagh. A 
Cistercian house was founded at Grelacdinagh in 1148, 
moved to Drumconaid about 1155, to Buinfinny about 1158, 
and finally to Boyle in 1161, “where it was established as 
a daughter of Mellifont.” The assignment of Athlone and 
Monkstown to the Cistercian order is very dubious. The 
most likely abbeys in the list are therefore Baltinglass and 
Newry. Both were founded by Irish kings: Baltinglass 
by Dermot Mac Murrogh, King of Leinster, and Newry by 
Murtough Mac Loghlin, King of all Ireland. 

4, Gilbert does not appear to have been Abbot of the 
new abbey, only “cellarius,’ while Owen, who did not 
become either a monk or lay brother (conversus), was 
“procurator et minister devotus, interpresque fidelissimus.” 
They remained together two and a half years, say, until 
1151-1152—or 1156, if the abbey was Newry—when 
Gilbert appears to have left. We know from various sources 
that he became Abbot of Basingwerk, in Flintshire. The 
other monks who had accompanied him to Ireland returned 
eventually to Louth, and gave a good report of Owen. 
Their departure suggests that they had completed the work 
of foundation, and established a community of native Irish 
Cistercians who would not require an interpreter. Thus 
the English monks dispensed with his services (“i 
Hiberniam dimiserunt’), and returned to their own 
country.” . 

5. The early history of the abbey of Basingwerk is 
obscure. According to the Monasticon Anglicanum (p. 261), 
it was founded in 1131 or 1132. There is a suggestion 
that it was at first Benedictine, and did not embrace the 
Cistercian rule until 1159; but this cannot have been the 
case if Gilbert of Louth died about 1153, as the Dictionary 

"The meaning is obscure; either ‘‘in Hiberniam’’ means vaguely 


they took Owen to Louth and then ‘‘into the outside world of Ire- 
sent him back to Ireland, or else land’’ as opposed to the monastery. 
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of National Biography records—on very inadequate 
evidence. One of the manuscripts quoted by Birch*? makes 
Basingwerk a daughter of Buildewas, Salop, which was 
itself founded in 1135. Another manuscript places the 
foundation in the reign of Henry II, i.e. after 1154. The 
date of Gilbert’s appointment to Basingwerk is therefore 
uncertain, but it was evidently subsequent to 1151. It is 
most unlikely, if not impossible, that he died as early as 
1153, in view of the fact that he met Henry of Saltrey, 
who was probably junior to Henry of Sartis, who appears 
to have died in 1216. 

6. The date of the meeting of Gilbert and Henry is also 
a matter of conjecture, and its discovery necessitates an 
examination of the early Cistercian monasteries in England. 
The first was Waverley, Surrey (1128), which long dis- 
puted priority with Furness. The latter was founded in 
1127 as a Benedictine house, and became Cistercian shortly 
after 1145. The following is a list of the earliest English 
abbeys of this order :— 


Waverley ... sus ex 
Tintern ore ans cow BaOn 
Rievaulx ... ius oven Rae 
(Basingwerk dies «vs. SY) 
Fountains ... ai vox Se 
Quarr, I.0.W. vis os Bie 
Garendon ... its scp Be 
Combermere eas .. 1133-4 


Calder ig ote occ” Dew 

(1129?) 

Russin, I.0.M. sa occu SEM 
(embraced rule) 


Buildewas ... oss sco oe 
Wardon (de Sartis) ... as! See 


Louth Park** (1139) was a daughter of Fountains, and 


“Op. cit., ii, 18. England has been compiled from 
* The information concerning the the Monasticon Anglicanum and 
early Cistercian monasteries in W. de G. Birch, op. cit. 
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Wardon, Beds. (or de Sartis)** of Rievaulx. Wardon in its 
turn was the parent of Saltrey or Sawtrey, Hunts (1146). 
The information supplied by the Monasticon Anglicanum 
concerning the Abbots of Rievaulx contains one item of 
particular interest for our present purpose. The tenth 
Abbot was Guarinus, who died about 1211. Then came 
Helyas, who resigned, and after him “Henry, Abbot of 
Wardon. He died in 1216 at Ruchford,®” and was there 
buried.” If he thus died within three or four years of his 
appointment to the parent house of Rievaulx, he was 
presumably an old man, and there is no obstacle to his 
identification with the Henry, Abbas de Sartis, to whom 
Henry of Saltrey addressed his account of St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory. If we assume him to have been born about 
1140-45, and add that Henry of Saltrey, monachorum 
minimus, Was more probably his junior than his senior, it 
is hardly likely that the latter could have met Gilbert of 
Louth before about 1160-65, or even later. We must, of 
course, place the birth of both Henrys well within Stephen’s 
reign on account of the opening words, “Contigit autem 
his temporibus nostris (diebus scilicet Regis Stephani) ...” 
It is clear that Henry of Saltrey was never in Ireland 
himself, or he would have said so. He therefore met Gilbert 
after the latter’s return from Ireland at some conference 
or assembly, or on the occasion of some visit paid by 
Gilbert to Saltrey, when the story was told, “coram multts, 
me quoque audiente.” Any such meeting, in view of the 
above calculation of the age of Henry of Saltrey, can 
hardly have taken place before about 1160-65, i.e. from ten 
to fifteen years after Gilbert’s meeting with Owen. It 
follows that it was not committed to writing before this 
period; but there is evidence for the postponement of com- 
position for a further period of twenty years or so. 


Tt was named De Sartis from <Azgl., v, 369.) 
‘¢de essartis’’ or ‘‘assartis,’’ as * Ruchford or Rufford (Notts), 
built in a place which had once been founded 1146 or 1148, another off- 
a wood, but which was afterwards shoot of Rievaulx. 
grubbed up and cleared. (Mon. 
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7. By the time Gilbert met Henry of Saltrey the story 
of Owen had no doubt lost little in the telling, and Gilbert 
had at least one unbeliever (Henry himself?) in his audience 
(cap. xxii) :— 

Haec autem omnia cum saepe dictus Girbertus coram 
multis, me quoque audiente, sicut saepius ab ipso milite 
audierat, retulisset; affuit inter alios unus, qui haec ita 
contigisse se dubitare dixerat . . 


Gilbert then tried to allay the suspicions of his 
questioner by relating another miraculous story of which 
he himself had seen the evidence. Henry was still uncon- 
vinced, and took the opportunity, at some date unknown, 
of interrogating two Irish Abbots, one of whom was com- 
pletely ignorant of the whole matter, while the other 
confirmed it in every detail (cap. xxiv)** :— 


Ego vero postquam haec omnia audieram, duo de 
Hibernia Abbates, ut adhuc certior fierem, super his conveni; 
quorum unus quod nunquam in patria sua talia audierit 


respondit; alius vero quod multoties haec audierit, et quod 
essent omnia vera affirmavit : sed et hoc testatus est, quod 
idem Purgatorium intrantium raro ullus redit. 


Even this fresh evidence was insufficient for Henry, 
and another interval elapsed before he had the opportunity 
of conversing with an Irish Bishop named Florentianus, 
who confirmed Gilbert’s story, and declared that the 
Purgatory was situated in his own diocese (cap. xxv) :— 


Nuper etiam Episcopum quendam affatus sum, nepotem 
S. Patricii tertii socii videlicet S. Malachiae, Florentianum 
nomine in cuius Episcopatu (sicut ipse dixit) est idem 
Purgatorium, de quo cum curiosius inquirerem; respondit 
Episcopus, certe frater verum est, locus autem ille in 
Episcopatu meo est, et multi pereunt in eodem Purgatorio; 
et si forte redeant, ob immanitatem tormentorum quae passi 


% A Bamberg Ms. omits chapters gatoriwm des heil. Patricius (in 
xxiv and xxv. See E. Mall: Zur Romanische Forschungen, vi, 1891). 
Geschichte der Legende vom Pur- 


HERMATHENA.—VOL. XX. E 
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sunt, languore, sive pallore diuturno tabescunt: sed si 
postea sobrie et iuste vixerint, certi sunt alias pro peccatis 
suis poenas se non perpessuros. 


Shortly after this conversaticn Henry wrote down his 
account of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, and addressed it to 
Henry de Sartis, to whom he had already related the story 
on another occasion. It is a little curious that he should 
address the Abbot of Wardon rather than his own Abbot. 
Wardon was, of course, the parent house of Saltrey, and 
possibly the senior Henry had been promoted to Wardon 
from Saltrey after directing the other to set down the 
story in writing; or, again, the latter may have had occasion 
to visit Wardon, where he found a new audience, and 
excited the interest of the Abbot. 

Enough has now been said to suggest that many years 
elapsed between Owen’s visit to the Purgatory and Gilbert’s 
recital of the story in Henry’s presence, and a further 
interval between this recital and the composition of Henry’s 
text. A still closer approach to the date of the text now 
depends on the identification of Florentianus. Clearly he 
cannot have been the bishop to whom Owen addressed 
himself before entering the Purgatory (p. 40, above, 
cap. iv), or he would have said so in his conversation with 
Henry of Saltrey. Dr. Seymour has, I think, correctly 
identified Florentianus with Florence O’Carolan, who was 
appointed to the See of Maghera in 1185 and died in 1230. 
I find confirmation of this in Colgan, who, curiously enough, 
puts forward the name of Florentinus Hua-Keruallan, 
episcopus de Tir-eoguin,” only to reject it. This Bishop 
is mentioned in the Four Masters as being alive in 1203. 
Colgan assumes that Henry of Saltrey wrote before 1160, 
and he is therefore reluctant to believe that Florentinus 
could have lived until 1203 or later. As we have seen, 
there is every reason for believing that Henry wrote long 
after 1160 instead of before, and so all objection to this 
identification disappears. We may now say, therefore, that 


** This area is the present diocese of Derry, not the modern county, Tyrone. 
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Henry of Saltrey’s account could not have been written 
before 1185. Furthermore, as the oldest manuscripts are 
of the twelfth century, the date of composition cannot be 
much after 1190. The only decisive evidence now required 
is the date of some definite visit of Bishop Florence to 
England, but here the records are inadequate. Dr. Seymour 
has discovered that councils were held at Canterbury in 
1189, at Westminster in 1190, and at London in 1191. 
Possibly Florence attended one of these, and met Henry of 
Saltrey at some point on his journey. 

To these suggestions I add the conjecture that it was 
the publicity accorded to the solemn translation of the 
bodies of St. Patrick, St. Brigid, and St. Columba in June, 
1186, that gave Henry of Saltrey the final stimulus to the 
writing of his story. Florentianus may well have been 
one of the fifteen Bishops** who attended the ceremony. 


G. WATERHOUSE. 


% Monasticon Hibernicum, ed. Moran. Dublin, 1873. I, p. 251, note. 





NOTES ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF SOME BOOKS 
OF THE GREEK OLD TESTAMENT. 


To early Christian writers, for the most part, “the whole 
Greek Bible was familiarly known as the version of the 
LXX” (Swete, Jztrod. to O.T. in Greek, p. 23). Jerome, 
however, knew better, having learned from the Jews that the 
original company of translators at Alexandria confined their 
work to the Pentateuch. The remainder of the books of the 
Hebrew Canon were (with a few possible exceptions) also 
made accessible to the Alexandrian Jews before the Christian 
era, and “the Greek Bible of the Hellenistic Jews and the 
Catholic Church may rightly be styled the Alexandrian 
Greek version of the O.T.” (Swete, of. ctz., p. 27). 

One remarkable exception was, however, already recog- 
nized by ancient scholars. The received version of Daniel 
was known to be the work of Theodotion, a Jewish proselyte 
of Ephesus, who produced in the second century A.D. a 
new version of the whole O.T. His Daniel superseded 
the “Septuagint” version; but the older rendering has 
fortunately survived, and the two are printed side by side 
in Dr. Swete’s edition of the O.T. in Greek. 

The share of Theodotion in our Greek Bible does not, 
however, stop there. His version was used to fill up gaps in 
Job and Jeremiah, where the LXX was seriously defective ; 
and his influence has been suspected elsewhere. In particular 
Professor Torrey (following earlier scholars) claims to have 
established that our Greek Chronicles must be ascribed to 
him. [See Amer. Jour. Sem. Lang. xxiii, 121, and the article 
on Apparatus for Textual Criticism of Chron., Esra-Nehemiah 
in Old Testament Semitic Studies (Harper Memorial 11)]. 

Now the books known in English as Ezra and Nehemiah 
were originally in Hebrew part of the same work as 
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Chronicles, and we might expect that the Greek of these 
would also be the work of Theodotion. They had, however, 
been separated from Chronicles, even in Hebrew, before his 
day, and therefore require, as to their Greek, separate treat- 
ment. They are, jointly, known in Greek (e.g. in Swete’s 
edition which follows the Vatican Ms. B) as Esdras B. 
Esdras A is a Greek work offering a narrative parallel to 
theirs, and also to the last two chapters of Chronicles. Long 
regarded as apocryphal, and a mere compilation from the 
canonical books, it is now coming to be accepted by scholars 
as of high value ; though fragmentary, it bears witness to a 
Hebrew text of the narrative of the Return from exile which 
is superior to the Massoretic. 

The relation between Esdras A and B is curiously similar 
to that between the old “Septuagint ” Daniel (usually known 
as O’, and hereafter so described) and Theodotion’s Daniel 
(hereafter called T). Esdras A and O’ belong to that class 
of translation which Thackeray (Grammar of the O.T. in 
Greek, p. 13) describes as Literary and paraphrastic. Each 
contains obvious interpolations for which there may be no 
Semitic original at all. Each translates so loosely as to 
make it doubtful what the exact original may be. Each 
attempts to produce a readable work, cultured in style, 
according to Alexandrian ideas. It was pointed out by 
Dr. J. Gwynn (Dict. Christ. Biogr., Art. Zeodotion) that at 
least one phrase common to both is so remarkable as to 
argue not merely resemblance, but identity of authorship. 

There are, therefore, three questions for investigation. 

I. Is Theodotion the author of our Greek. Chronicles ? 

II. Is Theodotion the author of the Greek Esdras B (our 
Ezra- Nehemiah) ? 

III. Is the author of O’ also the author of Esdras A? 

Torrey answers I by a confident “yes” ; and his proof has 
been accepted by Curtis (Intern. Crit. Comm., Chronicles). 
Thackeray (Grammar, p. xx) is impressed, but hesitates 
owing to “certain Egyptian features” which he detects in 
Chronicles (set forth by him in Jour. Theol. Stud. viii, p. 276). 
On the other hand he is ready to accept Esdras B as 
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Theodotion’s work. In his article on Esdras A (Hastings’ 
Dict.) he supports Dr. Gwynn’s identification of the author 
with O’, adducing further evidence. 

The writer of the present notes, having had occasion to 
make a vocabulary of O’ and T, thought it of interest to see 
whether a detailed comparison of these with Chron. and 
Esdras A and B would confirm the above-mentioned theories, 
In testing the resemblance between T and Chron. he has 
included a comparison with 3 and 4 Kingdoms (hereafter 
termed K) in order to ascertain whether Chronicles stands 
any nearer to Theodotion than does this other historical book 
(1 and 2 Kings in our Bible), which is not regarded, either 
by Torrey or Thackeray, as having a serious claim to be a 
translation by Theodotion, although it belongs to the same 
type. (Thackeray has indeed given. strong reasons for 
believing that the translation K is not entirely by one hand ; 
but if 2K xi to 3 K ii, and 4 Kingdoms, which are according 
to him by one hand, be taken instead, the results of these 
notes are not substantially altered.) 

Let us now examine certain words which afford evidence. 
The Hebrew, or Aramaic, added must be taken éo refer ¢o the 
general root only, without as a rule showing the particular form. 

avayyéA\wyv. T, 22 times (rendering 493 or spy). O%, 
4 times only, preferring, like our A.V., to vary his verb for 
stylistic reasons, whereas T, like the R.V., is consistent to the 
point of pedantry. Chronicles only uses this word once, 
whereas it uses for 45 O’s avayyé\Awv, 5 times, and his 
Uroceixvune Once; neither of these occurs, unless as a variant, 
in T. But K has T’s avayyé\Aw (495) more than 20 times. 

Here, therefore, it is K, not Chron., that resembles T. 

SiagOeiow. T, 10 times (S45, pMy). Only once in O’, 
who prefers ¢@eiow. Chronicles avoids dapBeipw, translating 
mm by ¢6eipw or eoAcOpedw. The latter word only is 
found in T, and not rendering the same root. K has T’s 
diapGeipw 5 times = py. 

Here again K, not Chron., resembles T. 

eisaxobw. T, 8 times, 4 times of hearkening to God or his 
messenger. O* prefers axodw. Chron. has axotw, éraxodw in 


eed, = ted eee) i, >” i eee! oe: * ee 
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this sense, reserving sicaxotw for God’s hearing man (except 
once, v.1.). TI avoids éraxotw. K has 12 examples of 
sicaxovw in T’s sense. 

Here again K, not Chron., resembles T. 

sovAvg. Thackeray (Gr., p. 7) has pointed out the value 
of the phrase, servant of God, as a means of distinguishing 
translators throughout the O.T. In speaking of Moses and 
the prophets IT and K use éovAvg, while Chron., like O, 
employs matic. Chronicles, however, uses dvvAog of David, 
and T wate of Daniel and his friends; but waite is characteristic 
of Chron., as GovA0¢ is of T. Thackeray considers dovAo¢ to 
be a mark of the latest stage, emphasizing the distance 
between God and man; just as @spazwy (used in Pentateuch) 
is of the earliest, while wave is intermediate. 

évwrov. T, nearly 40 times. Also favourite with K 
(7o times). Chron. has 25 cases, but prefers évavriov (50 
times). T has évavtiov 7 times, K, only 4. O is fairly 
impartial, studying variety in prepositions as elsewhere. 

xatevOovw. T, 6 times = nbz. O’ prefers svodew, which 
only once occurs in T (with v. 1. xarevoddw). Chronicles 
12 times renders p#by by evoddw, and uses carevObvw 7 times 
to render a different Hebrew root. K shows no preference, 
rarely offering examples of either. 

piua. T, 18 times, frequently in the sense of thzng, matter. 
O’ avoids this use, and it only occurs once in Chronicles, 
where pia only occurs 5 times in any sense. But K has 
over 80 examples of pia, often in the sense of matter. 

Here again K, not Chron., resembles T. 

ouurate. T, 5 times=py. Chronicles, like O’, translates 
this root by xarararw. But K has ovuware thus 4 times; a 
fact the more notable, because this verb occurs only once 
elsewhere in the O.T. 

Again K, not Chron., resembles T. 

The above examples are taken from words for which T 
(as against O’) shows a preference. Worth noting also are 
certain words which O’ affects, and T,tends to avoid. 

aAAo¢g. Nowhere found in the work of Theodotion. O’ 
has 16 cases, Chronicles, 2. It is found 8 times in K. 
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In this case, therefore, it is Chron. that stands nearest T. 

Bicowoc. O, 4 times=49. T transliterates Baddsav. 
Chron. has 3 examples of Pbacwoc, once =. This case is 
more important than it seems, because by far the strongest 
part of Torrey’s case for the identification of the translators 
of T and Chron. is the argument derived from Theodotion’s 
well-known habit of transliteration. 

mpostaypa. O, 19 times (=595). So Chronicles, twice. 
T uses Adyoce. K has mpdorayuna 9 times, but not for this 
root. 

mposctacaw. O, 9 times="yy3. T (except once) prefers 
simev. But Chron. has O’s use 3 times. 

In the above examples the evidence noted tends to 
contrast Chron. with T. In the following cases the tendency 
is the other way. ‘ 

ouvinut. T, 21 times. O, 3 times, preferring dcavozicba, 
which is very rare in T, K, and Chron. The two latter have 
each 4 or 5 cases of ovvinut, but in Chron. we twice find 
the peculiar Hebraic construction by which the verb takes 
év (= 4.) before its object, as in T, e.g. Dan. 1*, cumévrag & 
masy oogia. The still harder case where this construction is 
used, not with participle adjectivally, but with indic. or imper., 
e.g. Dan. 10", siveg év rote Adyore, does not occur in Chron. 
(but see later note on Esdras B). 

mapayivouat = sy. This word for come has a remarkable 
distribution. Very frequent in the Pentateuch, it occurs over 
50 times in I and 2 Kingdoms. In K (3 and 4 Kingdoms) 
it is found 8 times ; in O, 6 times ; in Chronicles, once; in T, 
not at all. In the N.T. it is almost confined to St. Luke’s 
writings. It would seem to form a serious objection to 
Thackeray’s theory that 2 and 4 Kingdoms are mainly by 
the same hand, for it is common throughout the one, and 
only occurs twice in the other. See further the later note on 
Esdras A and B. In this case Chron., not K, resembles T. 

doa. The use of this word to translate the simple relative 
“wi is extraordinarily frequent in K. Chron. has only 
14 instances, O, 13, while we find in T, 4 only. Here again 
Chron., not K, resembles T. 
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See also note on Esdras A and B. 

We now turn to words of rare occurrence in the Greek 
O.T. (not found in more than 5 books). Of such words 

(1) Used by T, and also by O, we find 

(a) In Chrontcles, not in K, aiverds, xavore. 

(6) In K, not in Chron. amaXsipey, txtacaay, he(n)ua, 
KaTamapTupEly, KpiThpLoy, mpvopopa. 

(c) Ln both Chron. and K, perpirne. 

On a larger list of words, slightly less rare, we find (a) 12, 
(0) 23, (¢) 7. 

(2) Used by T, and not by O, we note as above 

(a2) cupTArpware. 

(6) émirpéxey, obdémore, Tepiterxog, mpdcXwua, supTaréiv, 
broorTiprypua. 

(¢) exreAgiv. 

On a larger list the numbers are (a) 7, (0) 25, (¢) II. 

It would, therefore, appear that whether we judge by 
commoner or rarer words K stands closer to T than does 
Chronicles. Yet the cases of aAXoe, dca, tapayivecOa, and 
others which might be mentioned in a fuller treatment, make 
it dangerous to suggest that K is actually the work of 
Theodotion. Thackeray indeed rules out this possibility by 
pointing out that K is quoted by Josephus. But this sort of 
difficulty is well known to occur in connexion with Theodotion 
elsewhere, and the solution has been (for those cases) accepted 
that Theodotion knew and used an older version now lost 
to us; so that when, e.g., New Testament writers make 
apparently Theodotionic quotations, they are really quoting 
this lost original. Will not the same hypothesis cover the 
case of Josephus and Kings ? 

We now proceed to examine the words which throw light 
on problems II, zs Z also the translator of Esdras B? and 
III, zs O' also the translator of Esdras A? 

aAXog. Never in T. Once (v.1.) in Esdras B. Esdras A 
has 10 cases, O’, 16. 

aua. Twice in T. Once in Esdras B. Esdras A and O’, 
7 cases each. Very sparingly used in most books. Thackeray 
notes that use with infin. is a feature of Esdras A and O’. 
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BaorAdc. T, once (preferring noun). Never in Esdras B. 
O’ has 8 examples; Esdras A, 6. 

Bisowoc. See previous note. Once in Esdras A, 

evyoua. Not in T, Esdras B, or Chron.; once in K. 
O’ has 5 cases. Esdras A 8. 

evy. Not in T, Esdras B, or Chron. ; once in K. O’ has 
3 cases, Esdras A, 6. 

boa (see previous note). T, 4 cases. Esdras B, 2. O’, 13. 
Esdras A, 17. 

dre. T, 3 times. Esdras B, once. O’, 6. Esdras A, 9. 

mapayivesOa. Not in Tor Esdras B. O’, 6 times. Esdras 
A, 8 (see previous note). 

mpooraaow. T,once. Esdras B, never. O’,9 times. Esdras 
A, 10. 

mpoorayna. Notin T. O’, 19 cases=sy5. Esdras A, 6. 
Esdras B, 8 times, but = prt: 

uwo, c. gen. T, 2 cases. Esdras B, never. O’, 7 times. 
Esdras A, 14. 

xpévog. T,2 cases. Esdras B, 3. O’,gtimes. Esdras A 
10. Not in Chron. or K (absence being due to use of 
yuépa ?). 

The above cases are taken from words rare in T. We 
note other words common in T as instructive. 

apywv. T, 20 times; very frequent in Chron., K, and 
Esdras B. 8 examples in O’; in Esdras A, one only. 

yuwpitw. T, 20 times. Esdras B, 7. Never in O’; once 
in Esdras A. 

SovAog. Esdras B, 20 times, and with the same uses as 
T. Only once in Esdras A, which, like O’, prefers aie. 
Esdras B, unlike T, uses raic, as well as SovX0¢, of Moses. 

gisaxovw; see previous note. Esdras B has an example of 
the sense odey, characteristic of T. 


évwmwwv, tvavriov. T has évwmov, 40; évavriov, 7 times. 
Esdras B has évwmov, 20; évavriov, once. O’ shows no 
marked preference. Esdras A has éivwmov, 10; évavrtiov, 3. 

oixtipudc. I, 6 times. Esdras B, 5. Not in O or Esdras A. 

cuvinut; see note. T, 21 times. Esdras B, 8 times. O’, 
3 cases. Esdras A, none. Esdras B has 4 times T’s 
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construction with év, including the harshest cases like 
ouvixav iv Toi¢ Adyore. 

So far the words noted tend to identify T with Esdras B, 
and O’ with Esdras A. The following cases tend the other 
way :— 

(a) In case of T and Esdras B. 

riBivat, 17 times in Esdras B, especially = pyyy, of making 
a decree. This use occurs 3 times in T (not in O’ or 1 Esdras, 
in both of which the verb seldom occurs at all), But in T the 
noun used is ééyua, whereas Esdras B has yvwpun, though 
each is translating pyy. 

(4) In case of O and Esdras A. 

ovdeic. O’, 11 times; T, 3; Esdras A, 2; Esdras B, 1. 

(c) In both cases. 

svodw. Favourite with O’,and avoided by T. Yet 3 times 
in Esdras B (= py), and only once in Esdras A. (See 
note on xatevOivw.) 

Leaving words favoured by one or other, we now take up 
those of rare occurrence. 

(a) In T and Esdras B (not in O’). 

yenyopely (y), tyxaivia (a), oxvOpwrde (y), pace (B), poPepi- 
Zev (a), pv (a). Those marked (a) occur in no other book. 
pasic occurs as a v.l. in 4 Macc. Those marked (y) occur in 
4 and 2 and other books respectively. Slightly less rare are 
évdeAexeaudg and bmrepnoavedec Oat. 

(6) In T and Esdras B (also in O’). 

daTavn, exracoey, évrdaooey, Eroinwe, kataBiBpwoKey, svveti- 
Zev. All occur in less than 5 other books, érofuwe in no 
other. ; 

(c) In O’ and Esdras A (not in T). 

aToypagpi), axpavvy, Scayopeven (a), SHAwoig, SoypariZecy, 
dowAsov, emioTiuwy, emirayh, KatakoAovOeiv, pweyadudrn¢ (8), 
waBapyeiv (3), weptturoc, mpooypapev (a), ouvérapog ()3), 
tpixwna, brorinrey, pwothp. Of these the words marked (a) 
occur in no other book ; those marked (3) in ove other book ; 
the rest in less than 4 other books. Note that zpocypagw 
occurs each time as perf. pass. pl., but with a v.l. in each 
case, 
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To the above we might add oroXiZev (4 other books) and 
twidvfoc, which occurs as adj. in O’ and 2 other books, and as 
adv. in Esdras A only. Attention must also be drawn to the 
remarkable azepsideoAar, which, though it occurs in 5 other 
books, is nowhere found as in these two in the phrase, 
amypsiaatro év Ty eidwAsiy, Stored them in the tdol-tempile. 
Dr. J. Gwynn (D. C. B., Zheodotion) considered that this 
phrase alone was sufficient proof of identity of authorship, 
but his statement that neither verb nor noun occurs elsewhere 
in the Greek O.T. requires correction. The verb is found in 
Chron., 3 K, Judges, Amos, Ezekiel, and the noun in 1 Macc. 
(twice). 

(2) In O’ and Esdras A (but also in T), 

avaTtAjpwore (a), KapTovy, pavianne (a), mETPHTHC, TPospopa, 
Uraroc, Ureppéepery (a). 

Those marked (a) occur in no other book ; the rest in less 
than 4 others. 

Only slightly less rare are amoortarne, éyxaiwionde, evee- 
Aeywo, KeAedbeww, povstkdc, TOMAPXNC. 

The word kaprovv is used (as in Levit. and Deut.) in a 
sense only recognized as Biblical by L. and S. Dict., viz. = durn 
upon the altar. So Hesychius, xaprwGévra: ra iat tov Bwpov 
kallayioQévra. Originally of vegetable offerings, it came to be 
used of animals also. But it is a true Greek ritual word. 
Cf. Dittenberger Sylloge (Cos 400 B.C.), 616%, ror de Bacrec 
KaoTwrtt Tou pey. Xopov cat ta omrAayyra exe Tov Pwnov. 
(Smyrna) 584°, cay és tig twv tyPuwv atobavy Kaprovebw 
avOnuspov exe tov Bwnov. Similarly in LXX also xéprwna, 
KApTWwaOlc. 

In estimating the comparisons made in these notes it 
should be recollected that (measured in Swete’s pages) the 
following are the lengths of the books under discussion :— 
Daniel (O’ or T), 48, K (= 3 K+4K), 134; Chron., 128 
(20 being mainly proper names); Esdras A, 33; Esdras B, 50. 
The coincidences in rare words between books so short as 
Daniel (O’) and Esdras A are highly remarkable. 

It is not pretended that, especially in the case of trans- 
lations, an argument from vocabulary alone can be conclusive. 
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But it is worth something, and, taking it for what it is worth, 
the investigation here recorded would seem to indicate the 
following replies to our three questions :— 

I. Theodotion is probably not the translator of Chronicles. 

II. Theodotion may be the translator of Esdras B. 

III. The translator of O’ is very probably the translator of 
Esdras A. 

‘The last of these three conclusions has some importance 
for the text of Daniel. For, as was said above, Esdras A, 
once despised as apocryphal, has risen in the world ; however 
fragmentary in form and loose in method, it is now held to 
be based on a Semitic text superior to the Canonical Ezra- 
Nehemiah (Iisdras B). But if its translator is also the 
translator of Daniel, then here also his work may have been 
based on good authority. It has been customary with 
scholars ever since Jerome’s day to dismiss this Alexandrian 
version with terms of opprobrium. But Dr. Charles, in his 
small edition of Daniel (Century Bible), announces that in 
his forthcoming large edition he will give reasons for reversing 
this verdict; like Bludau, he believes that O’ is a witness 
whose evidence deserves serious consideration. 

In regard to I and II it must be borne in mind that T 
covers only Theodotion’s Daniel, and that evidence of his 
readings elsewhere may modify conclusions derived from 
Daniel alone. But such reported readings, being scattered 
and isolated, are less certain evidence, and it seemed worth 
while to present this unquestionably Theodotionic witness by 
itself. 


R. M. GWYNN. 
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ebron. 


This word is attested by Cormac, who glosses it “i. 
iarnd,” quoting from the Bretha Nemed: ebrén ima- 
muinither meirg, which he éxplains by imatimchella metrg 
7 immanith (Anecd. iv, § 536). So O’Davoren, § 773, 
Ebrén 4. iarann. But O’Reilly (relying no doubt on some 
old glossary) has eabjion, “a pan, a chaldron”; and this, 
I think, is the true meaning. Here are three instances 
which support O’Reilly :— 

1. Aigidecht Athirne, Eriu vii, 6 and 198. Meyer prints 
(§ 6) dersaid bec beodartaid / mani tugedar d’ilbiadaib / 
nocho didnad dam./ Niabron didn degduine / dliges [s]um 
dia[deg]|berbnd / manip biada ber. This is apropos of a 
year-old calf, which Athirne’s host proposed to kill, pre- 
sumably with a view to cooking it, For Niabron the text 
of 23 N 10, as printed by Thurneysen (Eriu, vii, 198), has 
hine bron. Clearly this should be hi n-ebrén. I should 
read with H and N ni ba for nocho, and with H mani 
bia ber (bir), write didnat for didnad, and translate “ it 
shall not be a suckler of herds (i.e. shall not live to be a 
cow), [but shall be put] in a rich man’s caldron which is 
his due for boiling it—unless a spit pierces it (i.e. unless it 
is roasted, not boiled).” 

2. In the poem Tuilsetar mo derca suain, Ir. Text. i, 
163, there is a line which in LL reads Meit is ri habraid 
a derc, but the Edinburgh MS. has habhron. The glossator 
explains comméit ri cori mér cach sil di. We should 
write hebrén: “its eye is the size of a caldron.” 

3. O’Dav., § 1026, quotes the line. “Conberbar bracht 
2 n-ebrén bru.” Stokes translates “Meat-juice (etc.) are 
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poiled together . . . in a belly of iron.” Rather “in a 
caldron’s belly.” 
Lenition of initial sm. 


Thurneysen, Handbuch, § 118 b, denies the lenition 
of initial sm — “at least in middle and modern Irish.” 
Pedersen, Grammar i, 86 (cf. i, 431, note), assumes 
that it existed originally, but was afterwards lost. That 
it did once exist is proved by the doublet smér and 
mér, “blackberry.” For the latter form see Mon. Tallaght, 
pp. 132, 20, and LL 117623. But there are traces of its 
occurrence also in Old and Middle Irish. In the Ballymote 
copy of Togail Troi (facs. 411 b 26) we have “dognid leath- 
smacht eaturra.”’ Here the LL text has rognid lethmacht 
mor fair (217 a 32). The facsimilist has written lethinacht, 
and Stokes in his edition admits this vox nihilt. This mis- 
spelling seems to show that the scribe of LL (or of his 
archetype) aspirated the s. And it prompts me to suggest 
an explanation which I had previously hit upon for the 
puzzling words fleteg ledmagtach in Wb 11 d 16. It seems 


pretty clear that we have to do with a compound of leth 
(often written Jed in Wb). It is, I think, merely a peculiar 
spelling of lethsmachtach. For agt = acht cf. Wb5 a 1, 
magthad (= machtad). It may be objected that this would 
not give satisfactory sense, as /ethsmacht elsewhere means 


” 


“partiality,” as in the passage quoted above from Togail 
- Tréi, or in BB4 a 21. But the original meaning of the 
compound must have been “rule of one: side,” which has 
developed the sense of “one-sidedness,” “partiality,” but 
might equally well, with a slight shift of direction, pass 
into the meaning “rule of a party,” “faction”: so that 
fletech lethsmachtach would be a banquet-house full of 
factions and quarrels; such a one, for instance, as is vividly 
described in Fled Bricrenn. 

Irish gorm, Welsh gwrm. 


This word is generally assumed to be native to the 
original Celtic vocabulary. It has not, I think, been noticed 
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that there is a low-Latin gorma, which appears in some 
medieval treatises on painting as the name of the pigment 
madder. I have several examples: 

(i) Mrs. Merrifield, in the introduction to her “Ancient 
Practice of Painting,” quotes from a manuscript in the 
British Museum (Sloane, 1754, f. 140 v°. z): Gorma que- 
dam herba est, que trahit in purpuram et affertur de quadam 
regione et hec rosa dicitur. 

(ii) On looking up this ms. I found (with the help of 
Mr. R. Flower) another passage on gorma: Cum uolueris 
distemperare gormam, accipies calcem nouam et fortem et 
pones in uasculo . . . Postea accipies gormam et cum hac 
distemperatura moles in marmore. Hoc expleto cum eadem 
distemperatura de gorma illa poteris operari. Et hoc scias 
quod cum gorma uetus fuerit accipies aquam et pones in 
gormam . . . Si uolueris album cum gorma poteris miscere 
et erit faluus color (f. 137 v°). 

The tract from which these two excerpts are taken 
begins at f. 136.v°, and is entitled Liber de Coloribus 
Iiluminatorum siue Pictorum. 

(iii) In the Catalogue Général des MSS. des Départe- 
ments, vol. i, p. 756, there is a description of a volume in 
the Ecole de Médecine at Montpellier, no. 277, said to be of 
the fourteenth-fifteenth centuries. This Ms. contains a tract 
called Liber Diversarum Artium, from which the following 
sentence is quoted (ch. xi): Gorma quedam herba est qui 
trahit in purpuram et affertur de quadam regione quae 
Rosia vocatur. This is evidently the same as (i) above. 

These passages sufficiently guarantee the word gorma. 
But it appears in other forms in tracts edited by Mrs. 
Merrifield, and by R. Hendrie in his Theophilus. 

(iv) In the Tabula de Vocalibus Sinonimis et Equivocis 
Colorum (Merrifield, i, 33) we find: Purpureus qui est 
color rubeus aliter folium vocatur et anglici in-quorum terra 
nascitur ipsam vocant unormam. There is a transcript of 
this tract in B. M. Add. 27,459 f. 14, made by Count 
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Escalopier for R. Hendrie: this also has unormam, and 
Hendrie has added a note: “gorma, Celtic for woad and 
madder.” (Cf. Scotch Gaelic gorman, “woad,” Highland 
Soc. Dict.) 

(v) Petrus de S. Audemar, de Coloribus Faciendis, 
§ 162 (Merrifield, i, 129); De folio quomodo distemperatur. 
Purpureus color, quem folium (cf. iv) vocant laici qui lanam 
inde tingunt, vel potius Anglici, in quorum terra conficitur, 
worina vocant, non uno semper modo distemperatur. 

Escalopier’s transcript, ut supra, f. 65, reads here 
miormam, but this is corrected later to nuormam, with a 
note in the margin (apparently by Hendrie): “norma is 
Gaelic for woad and madder.” 

Hendrie quotes this passage in his Theophilus, p. 60, 
reading nuormam, and adds: “This identifies the folium of 
S. Audemar with our madder, which was called norma, 
nuorma, or gorma in Celtic.” At p. 61 he renders the 
passage from Tab. Voc. Syn. (iv above): “Purple, which is 
a red colour, is otherwise called ‘folium,’ and the English, 
in whose country it is grown, call it wormam.” He gives 
no MS. authority for worma, yet this is no doubt the form 
which underlies the corruptions worina, miorma, nuorma, 
norma, unorma. None of these could possibly develop into 
gorma; but if we suppose the word to be of native British 
stock, it may have been originally the feminine of an 
adjective xurm > gwrm: cf. Breton Uurm-haelon, Pedersen, 
i, 108. In that case the Irish gorm is a loan from gorma. 
A word used by illustrators of manuscripts would be 
especially apt to be borrowed. 

This suggests the possibility that the Irish fer gorm = 
“negro” may have originated from illustrations in which 
the African colour was represented, not by black, but dark 
blue. See Fragm. Ir. Annals, 162. 

The dates of the tracts quoted above are, so far as I 
know, undetermined. They have a good deal of matter in 
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common, and the Liber Diversarum Artium is closely con- 
nected with the work of the monk Theophilus, whom 
A. Ilg (in Eitelberger von Edelberg’s Quellenschrifte fir 
Kunstgesch. d. Mittelalters, vii, Einleitung xlii) places in 
the eleventh or early twelfth century. But the material 
which these writers use may be drawn from much earlier 
sources. 


O’Davoren 1404. 


Rocht .i. roaithe, ut est ainfis lanfiachaig é uais cuma 
dorocht forro 7 ddhamh dib linaib ar ni ro tarfacht dia 
ciond. ‘Thus printed by Stokes, who leaves the article un- 
translated. The difficulty is due to a wrong division. Read : 
ainfis ldn-fiachach Eua, is cuma dorocht forro 7 Adhamh 
dib linaib, etc.: “the fully-responsible ignorance of Eve 
was visited equally upon her and Adam both, because he 
did not ask, ignoring her.” This is evidently an illustration 
of the difference between venial and culpable ignorance, 
though the exact point is obscured by the absence of context. 
Apparently Eve is regarded as /dn-fiachach, “ liable to the 
full penalty,” cf. Laws i, 244, 3, sellach lan-fiachach; and 
Adam shares her responsibility in full, because he did not 
ask where she got the apple. Cf. Laws ii, 52, 6, Leath- 
fiachlach?] cach ainfis .i. in tan fogeba[d]nech dia n- 
tarfaidhedh, “‘ when one could obtain (information) if he 
would enquire.” 

The construction forro 7 Adam has been explained and 
illustrated by Thurneysen, Zts. f. vergl. Sprachf. liii, 82, 
and Pokorny, Z.C.P. xv, 384. See also Metr. Ds. i, 63. 


Glosses. 


1. In ZCP, viii, 175-6, Meyer has published a number 
of Irish glosses from a MS. at Laon, said to belong to the 
early ninth century. Among these there is one on f. 20 v, 
which he prints thus: inanmim cia rocain inso thré. Read 
i n-anmimm Ciarocain, etc. : “this now in the name of little 
Ciaran.” This suggests that the MS. was written by a 
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monk trained at Clonmacnoise: the diminutive is a mark 
of affection for the patron saint of the monastery. 

2. S. Gall, no. 258, is a commentary on St. John. 
Scherrer’s catalogue of the library puts it down to the 
ninth century, and says that the script “reminds one of an 
Irish hand.”” My own impression when I saw the MS. some 
years ago was that there was nothing Irish about the hand 
of the text; but there are glosses in two hands, both of 
which seemed to me to be Irish. One of these has written 
an Irish gloss on p. 48, line 29. The text runs: Post hoc 
descendit Ihs (ad) Capharnaum ipse et mater eius; over 
Capharnaum seq. is the gloss: fri iordanen anear 7 fri muir 
galile andess. There are several more Latin glosses in the 
same hand, but I found no other Irish gloss. The spelling 
anear is unusual. 

3. In a MS. of Adamnan’s De Locis Sanctis, now at 
Ziirich, Kantonal-Bibliothek, Rh. 73, there is a gloss which 
has been overlooked by Irish scholars, though it is printed 
in Geyer’s /tinera Hierosolymitana, p. 225, note. I learned 
its existence from Mr. Mario Esposito, and have verified 
the reading from the MS. It occurs at f. 3 v°, line 7: Nam 
hierusolimitanus ipse situs a supercilio aquilonalis montis 
Sion incipiens ita est, molli (id est sclemon) a conditore 
Domino dispositus decliuio. The gloss is written over 
molli. The MS. is in a Caroline hand of the tenth century. 
If the spelling is not a mere error of the copyist, we must 
assume that sc/- has become si- in Irish, and has passed 
through s/- into //- in Welsh /lyfn. But the Paris MS. 
13048, according to Geyer, has the ordinary form slemon. 


Imram Snedgusa ocus Mic Riagla. 


The thirtieth stanza of the metrical version of the tale 


runs thus in Thurneysen’s edition (Freiburg Programm, 
Halle, 1904) :— 


Fo cres duillind forna clercho—carsus fiadhu— 


ni fo cleithe[d] ether seiche[d] rodoim riadha. 
F 2 
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The editor renders: “ Ein Blatt wurde auf die Kleriker 
herabgeworfen—der Herr liebte sie—, ein Ding das das 
Leder aus der Haut eines grossen Pflugochsen verhiillen 
wiirde.” And ‘he remarks (p. 18): “Da der Zusammen- 
hang den Gen. seiched verlangt, scheint auch (fo) cleithe 
in cleithed oder besser cleithfed zu andern, das ich als 
Ableitung vom Substantiv cleith fasse.” But (1) there is 
no evidence for the existence of cleithim or focleithim: 
(2) in any case, as Thurneysen himself sees, the 2nd fut. 
-cleithfed would be required by syntax, and this is not a 
good rhyme for seiched. Besides (3), the MS. reads lether, 
not /ethar. I propose to read 


ni fo chleithib—lethir sechid rodaim riada. 


“There was thrown over the clerics, not secretly, a leaf as 
broad as the hide of a team-ox.” 

The first three words are a mere cheville: cf. SnR 
6525-8. 


Achinoym a mathair mass, ingen amra Athemas, 
ocus Sati, srethaib gal, niboclethaib robatar. 


So Stokes’ text. Read ni fo chlethaib, “not obscurely.” 
For the rest of the line cf. LU 84 b 22, lethidir dam- 

seche duibithir degaid. 1 know of no other example of 

lethir = lethidir, but cf. ingnathar, equative of ingnad. 


Cath Cairnn Chonaill. 


One of the chief persons in this text is Guaire of Aidne, 
proverbial for his generosity. The penultimate section of 
the text as edited by Stokes in Z.C.P. iii, 218, runs thus 
in the text of LU, which alone contains the two final 
sections :—Ba maith iarom inti Guatri: is dé doratad tria 
rath félt in b6 co n-aib itha 7 inna sméra ’sind fulliuch. 
This evidently refers to two incidents in Imthecht na 
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Tromddime. One of the demands made on Guaire by 
Brigit wife of Senchan is for mo shdith do bhoin cluais-dirg 
gle-ghil gan ai innti, acht geir a n-inat a haei (Oss. Soc. v. 
54.x): this corresponds to in bé co n-dib itha, a phrase 
which occurs again in Z.C.P. vii, 305 y (= Lism. Lives, 
xxvii, quoted by Stokes ad loc.). The plural is curious, 
but cf. Tain (ed. Windisch), 6184, rafdcaib cruach da deib 
and, go rop de até Cruachna Ae. So also in Three Shafts, 
ed. Atkinson, 45, 19, an céid-dileaghadh san ngoile, an dara 
dileaghadh ’sna haéibh (and ibid. 45, 26). 

As to inna sméra ’sind fulliuch, this must refer to the 
wish of Senchan’s daughter Meadhbh for Ydn beinne mo 
bhroit do sméruibh (Oss. Soc. v, 50 x). The writer adds 
isin fhailleadh rochuin(n)idh sisi sin, which the editor 
renders “ the season being that of January.” For the word 
failleadh see Dinneen’s article yaollio “the old name of 
the Kalends of February and of 15 days after... P. 
O’Connell says it is a corruption of fuidhle, “the dregs or 
remains of the year.” O’Connell is, no doubt, right, and 
we must read in our passage inna sméra ’sind fuidliuch. 

Fiudle is plural of fuidell “leavings”: fuidlech is a 
derivative, found in SnR 7628, and at Rev. Celt. xiv, 34, 

22. The form faoillidh is a phonetic spelling, used be- 
cause the word in this special sense belonged to popular 
speech rather than to literary style, and its original meaning 
had been forgotten except by scholars like O’Connell. As 
to folk-lore connected with the notion of days borrowed 
from a previous month or year, see Rh¥s’ paper on the 
Calendar of Coligny, Proc. Brit. Acad., 1910, pp. 274-279. 

It is clear, then, that as early as the composition of 
Cath Cairnn Chonaill a version of Imthecht Tromdéime 
was extant which gave in some detail the series of demands 
made on Guaire. The story, printed by Meyer in Arch. 
Celt. Lex. iii, 3, merely says that the poets invented im- 
possible wishes (forellsit for mianuib decmuici) in order 
to deprive Guaire of his honour, but gives no particulars. 
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The last section of Cath Cairnn Chonaill tells a story 
of Guaire’s last act of generosity :— 

Is é doréni in firt n-amra hi Cluain Mac Nois dia rucad- 
som dia adnacol di. Tanic in druth dia saigid 7 rogab 
algais de im athchuingid fair. Dorat-som a laim darsin 
forbaid immach 7 rogab lana duirnd don ganium 7 rodibaire 
i n-uch(t) in druad, co nderna bruth dir dé. Conid hé sin 
enech dedenach Guairi. 

What does forbaid mean here? Stokes renders “he 
put his hand out over the ground,” taking it as accusative 
of forba. But that word is merely orbe, “ inheritance,” in 
a Middle Irish form: for instance, forba Ulad at Tochmarce 
Feirbe, 748 (Ir. T. iii, 516), means properly “ the hereditary 
land of the Ulaid.” It could not be used here as a synonym 
for talam or tir. Besides, the form would be forba, not 
forbaid. It seems to me clear that the word must mean 
either the bier on which the dead king is laid, or the cloth 
laid over his body. 

That the latter is the true sense will, I think, be evident 
if we compare tivo passages in the Metrical Dindshenchas. 
The first occurs in the obscure poem on the shield Dubgilla 
(M.Ds. iv, 330). In lines 1-40 the shield is compared at 
great length to a cloak, and the poet rings the changes on 
a number of synonyms, lenn, brat, celtar, bratt, étiud, tugan. 
Lines 15-16 describe the shield as 


bratt cona srengat noidin 
forbbaid oénfhir a denur, 


““a cloak such as children cannot rend, the forbbaid of a 
warrior in itself.” Here the word must mean some sort 
of vesture or wrapping for the body. The second passage 
is the opening of the poem on Tlachtga, M.Ds. iv, 186: 


Tlachtga, tulach ordain uais 
forbaid mér rig co rochruais. 


In my edition I tried to explain forbaid as a verb, but 
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the balance of the stanza requires a noun, and the meaning 
“ winding-sheet ” gives a perfect sense. 

It seems, then, that forbaid means “ a covering, vesture,” 
in general, “a winding-sheet” in particular. It was, 
perhaps, originally forbuith, the verbal noun of forbi; ct. 
debaid * strife” < de-buith (Meyer, Contrib.). 

Another similar formation is sechbaid, “ error,” 
examples of which are collected in Stokes’ index to Lism. 
Lives. The corresponding finite verb is found in O’Dav. 
245, where I would read cia beith ni sechmoella mo thenga 
di dirim in chairde-seo, ni sechabia: “though there be 
somewhat that my tongue omits in enumerating [the points 
of] this covenant, there shall be no error”: a characteristic 
legal formula barring the effect of a lapsus linguae. 
O’Davoren’s bia is, of course, merely one of his countless 
ghost-words. Perhaps sechabia ought to be sechmbia. 


ennach = badb. 


Aided Chon Culaind (LL 121 6 33). Cuchulainn, mor- 
tally wounded, has tied his body to an upright stone, so 
as to die on his feet. His enemies close round him, but 
still dare not come near enough to cut off his head. The text 
proceeds: Conid iarsin dolluid ind ennach fora gualaind. 
Nirbo gnath in corthe uit fo énaib, ar Erc mac Corbre. 
Iarsin tra rachoraig Lugaid a moing dara aiss 7 benaid a 
chenn de. ‘ Then the ennach came (and perched) upon his 
shoulder. “Birds were not wont to alight upon that stone,” 
said Ere. Then Lugaid adjusted Cuchulainn’s hair over 
his back and cut off his head. 

Stokes translates ennach by “ bird-flock,” regarding it 
apparently as a mistake for énach. I doubt whether énach 
exists as a collective; the usual word is énlaith. But any- 
how the meaning is inappropriate. The sign that shows 
Cuchulainn’s enemies that the hero is dead is the presence 
of the Badb (or Morrigan), the spirit of slaughter, who 
appears regularly in the form of a scald-crow. That this 
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is the true meaning of ennach can be shown from a passage 
in the Egerton fragment of the Tain printed by Nettlau 
in Rev. Celt. xv, 72, § 112: Andsin doluidh-si (sc. in 
Mhérrighu) 7 richt enchi (.1. fhennoigi) arin sgiaigh os 
Grellaigh Dolair, etc. (1 owe this reference to Dr. Plummer). 
This passage is found in the same words in H. 2.17: see 
Windisch, Tain, p. 334, note 1. The genitive enche occurs 
again in the Penitential, Eriu vii, 146, § 3: Nech.. 
luis fuidel sinain né fiaich né enche n6 chailech cerc. This 
corresponds to the Latin (see p. 180): “ Pzenitentia bibentis 
quod intinxerit aquila vel ingarola vel gallus vel gal(1l)ina.” 
Here enche probably corresponds to ingarola, but I have 
failed to discover any other authority for the Latin word: 
Du Cange quotes only this passage, and his explanation is 
evidently a guess founded on a supposed connection with 
garrulus. 

There can be no doubt that ennach is the word which 
we have in the diminutive fenndc, mod. feanndg, “ scald- 
crow.” It appears in the name of the river Sruth n-Encha 


(Onom.), probably also in the name (or nickname) Mac 
Endge, Eriu v, 72. 


E. J. GWYNN. 





NOTES ON THE “ HISTORIA NATURALIS” 
OF PLINY. 


xxxi, 81. Facticii (salis) varia genera; vulgaris pluri- 
musque in salinis, mari adfuso, non sine aquis dulcibus 
riguis, sed imbre maxime iuvante... Cf. Hist. Nat. 2, 233, 
and 34, 125. The reason for adding fresh water is far from 
clear. If added to the salt water before evaporation, as 
this passage seems to suggest, it would simply increase the 
time necessary for the latter operation. In fact, salterns 
are often provided with covers for use during rain. Pro- 
bably the sea-water was first evaporated, and the crude salt 
was then treated with a limited amount of fresh water, 
which dissolved by preference the more soluble magnesium 
chloride, a purer salt being thus obtained. Rain-water 
would be preferable to spring-water, as containing less dis- 
solved solids. 

xxxi, 85. Agrigentinus (sc. sal), ignium patiens, ex 
aqua exilit. This story is found also in Isidore, 16, 2, 4 
(“ flammis patiens, in aqua exilit”), and 14, 6, 34; in 
Solinus, Polyhist., 5, 18 (“salem Agrigentinum si igni 
iunxeris, dissolvitur ustione; cut si liquor aquae proxima- 
verit, crepitat veluti torreatur”); and in Augustine, Civ. 
Dei, 21, 5, 1. Two explanations seem possible. Sal 
Agrigentinus may have been a name erroneously applied to 
lime from that district. Alternatively, a manuscript error 
may be responsible for the difficulty of identification. 
Meursius (ad Antig. Caryst., 183) suggested “ignis im- 
patiens,” a conjecture universally rejected on account of the 
passages quoted above. If, however, the error were early 
introduced into the text of Pliny, it would probably be 
copied slavishly by the later writers. Perhaps the true 
reading was “ignis impatiens est atque exilit.’’ 
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xxxi, 111. Faciunt ex his vasa, nec non jrequenter 
liquatum (sc. nitrum) cum sulphure coquentes in carbonibus 
quoque quas inveterari volunt illo nitro utuntur. All 
manuscripts read carbonibus and quas. The difficulty of 
the passage has long been recognised. If in carbonibus is 
taken with the previous phrase, what were the objects to 
be preserved, and what is the grammatical construction? 
Jan seems to be on the right track when he considers 
that there is a reference to mummification, and he reads 
‘“coquentes. In carnibus quoque quas ...” When this 
is compared with the relevant passage in Herodotus (2, 87, 
tag 8 capkac Td Xirpov KararijKe. Kail Oi Asiwerar TOD vEKpOd 
ro dona pudvoy cai ra doréa), it seems unlikely that Pliny 
could have written carnibus, for the “flesh” was expressly 
stated not to have been preserved. I therefore propose 
corporibus for carbonibus, and quae for quas. 

One must remark that Herodotus is not included in the 
list of authorities for Book xxxi, but this is not a vital 
objection to a conjecture based on the passage from his 
History, as his account had probably been reproduced by 
many earlier Roman writers. 

xxxill, 13. Est quidem apud eundem Homerum virorum 
crintbus aurum implexum,; ideo nescio an prior usus a 
feminis coeperit. (The ref. is to Iliad, 17, 52.) ideo seems 
to me to give very poor sense. I suggest that the word 
should be emended to sed ego. The sequencesof thought 
would then be natural. 

xxxili, 61. Nec aliud laxius dilatatur (sc. auro) aut 
numerosius dividitur, utpote cuius unciae in septingenas 
quinguagenas pluresque bratteas quaternum utroque digi- 
torum spargantur. Most commentators seem to assume 
that the gold-leaf of Pliny’s time could not compare in 
thinness with modern gold-leaf. Beckmann, Hist. Inv., 
ii, p. 291 (Bohn), is of this opinion, and Bostock and Riley 
also say that the tenuity mentioned by Pliny is far surpassed 
at the present day, and cite gold leaves “ not more than one 
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two hundred and eighty thousandth of an inch in thickness.” 
(This thickness agrees well with that given by Roscoe and 
Schorlemmer, and by Carré in ‘“‘ Chimie Industrielle,” viz. 
0000010 cm.) 

If we consider one wncta as 27:28 gms. and the specific 
gravity of gold as 19:3, and if we take “four fingers” as 
7°5 cms., we find that the thickness of one of Pliny’s 750 
sheets was about 0:000034 cm. If the gold was impure 
and less dense, the thickness would be a trifle greater. 
Pliny’s gold-leaf was then probably less than four times as 
thick as the best modern leaf. 

Ajasson’s note is incorrect, and he does not seem to 
know the size of the decimetre. 

xxxiii, 65. Namque aes cruciatur in primis accensum- 
que restinguitur sale, aceto, alumine; postea exharenatur, 
an satis recoctum sit splendore deprehendente, tterumque 
exhalatur igni, ut possit edomitum, mixtis pumice, alumine, 
argento vivo, inductas accipere bratteas. 

Bostock and Riley take cruciatur to mean “hammered,” 
but surely such treatment would not be accorded to an 
article which was to be gilded. The following accensum 
suggests that cruciatur means “ subjected to violence of 
fire,’ in order to ensure a clean surface. Exharenatur 
occurs nowhere else, and is taken to mean “cleansed from 
sand.” But such a meaning is most improbable, for what 
copper surface to be gilded would contain sand? I suggest 
“postea examinatur an satis recoctum sit...’ The surface 
is examined to see whether the cleansing operations have 
been successful, or whether they must be repeated. 

Bostock and Riley translate exhalatur igni by “is heated 
by fire,” a meaning which does not seem to be in the Latin. 
The phrase probably means “is dried on the fire,” the 
moisture from the dipping being evaporated. Cf. “pruina 
tam exhalata” (Varro, R.R., 2, 2, 12). A second possi- 
bility is that exhalatur is used impersonally—“it is breathed 
upon the fire,” i.e. “the fire is blown up with the bellows.” 
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The concluding lines, as usually punctuated, give an im- 
possible meaning. For example, Bostock and Riley translate 
the passage as follows :—‘‘This done, it is again heated by 
fire, in order to enable it, when thus prepared, with the aid 
of an amalgam of pumice, alum, and quicksilver, to receive 
the gold-leaf when applied”—a truly curious amalgam. I 
suggest that et should be inserted after pumice, and that the 
passage should be punctuated as follows :—‘“ ut possit, 
edomitum mixtis pumice et alumine, argento vivo inductas 
accipere bratteas”—“so that, after polishing with a mixture 
of pumice and alum, it is fit to receive the gold-leaf laid on 
with mercury.” 

xxxiii, 79. Aurum faciendi . . . ratio ex auripigmento 
. . . Invitaverat spes Gaium principem avidissimum auri; 
quamobrem iussit excoqui magnum pondus; et plane fecit 
aurum excellens, sed ita parvi ponderis ut detrimentum 
sentiret, propter avaritiam expertus. Orpiment itself could, 
of course, give no gold. Two explanations are possible. 
Either the orpiment occurred in a gold-bearing soil, or, as 
seems much more probable, Gaius was the victim of a trick. 
No doubt some merchant, who had a large stock of orpiment 
on his hands, thought it worth his while to “salt” the first 
consignment with a little gold in the hope of securing 
further large orders. If so, he sacrificed his gold in vain. 

xxxiii, 83.  auream statuam et solidam Lxx circiter 
olympiade Gorgias Leontinus Delphis in templo posuit sibi. 
Gorgias visited Athens in 427 B.c. This makes the seventieth 
Olympiad (500-496 B.c.) seem most unlikely as the period 
of the dedication. The ninetieth Olympiad (420-416 B.c.) 
seems more likely, and Bergk has actually conjectured 
Lxxxx. It is not probable that the mistake occurred in 
copying the Latin manuscript. A more likely explanation 
has been suggested to me by Dr. J. G. Smyly. The 
difference between seventy (O) and ninety (O) in Greek 
alphabetical numerals is small, and on the worn base of a 
statue might be negligible. It seems probable that the Greek 
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authority, from whom Pliny took the story, copied the in- 
scription wrongly, and that Pliny, who must surely have 
known the real dates of Gorgias, nevertheless carelessly 
transcribed the account as he found it. 

xxxiii, 87. (Chrysocollam) uvam vocant. Uva is not 
found elsewhere in this sense. The early editors read the 
conjecture /uteam, evidently considering uva to be a 
ridiculous name for chrysocolla (malachite, or basic copper 
carbonate). The name, however, is a perfectly natural one 
for certain forms of malachite, which often occurs in 
botryoidal masses. Specimens in the Geological Museum 
of Trinity College, Dublin, bear a strong resemblance to 
bunches of grapes. 

xxxiii, 88. Tunc tinguitur (chrysocolla) alumine schisto 
et herba supra dicta (sc. luto), pingiturque antequam pingat. 
This process of dyeing a green pigment to obtain a green 
pigment seemed so remarkable that I have repeated it. 
Finely-powdered malachite (bluish-green) was boiled with 
weld (lutwm) and (a) aluminium sulphate, (>) ferrous 
sulphate, or (c) iron alum. With (a) a fine emerald-green 
powder (“colorem in herba segetis laete virentis, par. 89) 
was obtained, while with (b) and (c) the pigment was a 
dark bottle-green. The emerald-green was a_ beautiful 
colour, far superior to that of the original malachite. 

These experiments also shed some light on the identity 
of alumen, and make it probable that some varieties of 
alumen were salts of aluminium, though those which gave a 
black colour with pomegranate juice and nut-galls must 
have contained iron, and were possibly sulphates of iron 
produced by the oxidation of pyrites. 

For a fuller account of this subject see “Nature,” 1925, 
p. 764. 

xxxili, 89. Cum tinxere pictores (chrysocollam), 
orobitin vocant etusque duo genera faciunt, elutam quae 
servatur in lomentum, et liquidam globulis sudore resolutis. 
Bostock and Riley translate the final words by “the balls 
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being dissolved for use by evaporation.” This seems a very 
inaccurate use of the word “evaporation.” Also, it is quite 
clear that chrysocolla was insoluble in water. Sudor is 
sometimes used of water or liquids in general, e.g. sudor 
maris (Lucr., 2, 465), sudor veneni (Ov. Met., 2, 198). No 
doubt the paint was made up in two forms. The eluta was 
the washed and dried powder, which was perhaps made up 
into globuli, and sold as such. The liquida was the pigment 
sold ready for use, the little balls having been ground up 
and made into a suspension (“resolutis”) with some liquid, 
probably oil (‘“‘sudore’). The words may therefore be 
translated “in which the small lumps are blended to a paste 
with liquid.” 

xxxiii, 94.  Calx aqua accenditur. et Thracius lapis; 
idem oleo restinguitur, ignis autem aceto maxime et visco 
et ovo. The identity of Thracius lapis is uncertain. Its 
association with calx would lead one at first to suppose that 
it was an analogous substance, perhaps quicklime obtained 
from another type of limestone; but it seems clear from a 
passage in Aristotle that this is not so, and that it 
“accenditur aqua’ in a manner quite different from lime. 
Aristotle says (Mir. Auscult., 115, 841 a. 29 ff.) that 
there is a river in Thrace called Pontus “év @ caradégecOai 
tivas AiMove of Kalovrar Kal TovvayTioy masyovat ToICg ek THY 


EvAwy avOoaki, pim{ouevar yao oPévvuvtae raxéwe, Voate Oe 


e , > , ie , ‘ e , 
pawvomevot avaXaprovat Kal avarrovot kaAAwov’ tapatAnoiav oe 


acgartw Grav Kaiwvrat, kai ToVnoAaY OUTwWE domjy Kal Someta 
Zxovow Wore undev tov EorET@V Uropéve ev TY TOTM KaLlouevwv 
avrwv.” Nicander (Ther. 45 ff.) says of this substance, “7 
Piear Bory Deion seAaacera, and adds that it may be 
quenched with olive oil. No substance which spontaneously 
inflames or heats on contact with water could exist in the 
bed of a river, and it is evident from Aristotle’s account 
that it was first kindled by application of heat. If water 
was then sprinkled upon it, it was not extinguished. This 
suggests an oily shale, which would give off a good deal of 
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inflammable gas. Most shales contain sulphur compounds, 
the combustion of which would cause a smell; and in any 
case the smell of any oily substance burning might be 
described as resembling that of asphalt or bitumen. It is 
possible, indeed, that Thracian stone was simply a variety 
of asphalt. (‘“‘Serpentes accensum (sc. bitumen) nidore 
fugat” (H.N., 35, 180) reminds us of pycéiv rev tomerov 
vrouévew). Cf. H. N., 2, 235. 

Philemon Holland identified Thracian stone with coal; 
and Bostock and Riley, misled by the inaccurate brevity of 
Pliny—as judged by the account of the more painstaking 
Aristotle—laughed at his simplicity. But the early translator 
was not as far from the truth as Bostock and Riley, who, 
by translating calx by “limestone,” have been guilty of a 
very elementary mistake. The one thing that seems certain 
about Thracian stone is that Pliny’s account of it is mis- 
leading. 

The curious list, “aceto . . . visco . . . ovo,’ deserves 
notice. H.N., 29,51, “ut lignum perfusum ovo non ardeat 
ac ne vestis quidem contacta aduratur,” makes it clear that 
the reference is not to putting out a fire by throwing (e.g.) 
eggs at it, but to the fire-proofing effect of egg-white. The 
writer has investigated the effect of dipping a stick, a piece 
of cloth, and a piece of cotton-wool in white of egg, drying, 
and exposing to a flame. In each case combustion was 
much retarded. The cotton-wool charred slowly, and could 
be heated red-hot without bursting into flame. When com- 
parison was made with cotton-wool fire-proofed with sodium 
tungstate, the latter piece inflamed more easily. The action 
of bird-lime from mistletoe is no doubt similar. The dis- 
advantages of either as a permanent fire-proofing substance 
are obvious. Vinegar, on the other hand, is no more 
efficient than ordinary water for checking combustion. Its 
inclusion in the list must be due to remembrance of some 
particular experiment in which, for example, vinegar flowed 
on to chalk, liberating carbon dioxide, and fire was extin- 
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guished by this heavy gas, which is, of course, a non- 
supporter of combustion. 

xxxiii, 109. (Spumam argenti) nitro fricant et ut supra 
terunt in mortariis cum sale. One function of the salt 
may have been to remove from the litharge (spuma argenti) 
silver oxide, which, if present, would make the colour 
darker. Silver chloride would be formed, and, dissolving 
in the excess sodium chloride, would be washed out. This 
was not, however, the sole, nor even the principal, object 
of the operation, for pure litharge can be bleached by 
contact with sodium chloride, even in the cold. This is due 
to formation of basic chlorides, such as 5PbO, PbCl, still 
made as “Cassel’s Yellow,” by heating litharge with 
ammonium chloride, while on prolonged contact some 
PbCl., PbO, H.O, a white pigment, known in its pure form 
as “‘Pattinson’s White Lead,” is formed. 

If litharge is rubbed with sodium carbonate (nitrum) 
or left in the cold in contact with a strong solution of 
sodium carbonate, it soon becomes markedly lighter in 
colour, a change due to partial conversion into carbonate of 
lead. 

We see, therefore, that, by treatment with salt and soda, 
the Romans were able to obtain from litharge pigments of 
any shade from orange to palest yellow. 

xxxiii, 121. secundarii (sc. minii) autem splendor in 
parietibus sentit imaginem, quamquam hoc robigo quaedam 
metallt est. All Mss. have imaginem, which does not 
appear to have any meaning. Sillig and Mayhoff read con- 
jectures, uliginem and plumbaginem respectively. Though 
these at first sight make fairly good sense, neither fits in 
with the following clause : “‘quamquam hoc robigo quaedam 
metallt est.” I therefore propose robiginem, the r being 
rendered more probable by the fact that several mss. read 
sentire for sentit. Red lead (secundarium minium) darkens 
in use for two reasons. In presence of sulphuretted 
hydrogen it gives the black lead sulphide, but even in 
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absence of sources of this gas it gradually acquires a. 


brownish hue, not unlike that of iron rust, due to the 


formation of lead dioxide (PbO,). This process Pliny: 
describes by the words sentit robiginem. 

- The following clause suggests that Pliny recognized a 
similarity between the oxidation of lead to red lead and 
that of iron to ferric oxide. As both these changes can be 
produced by heating the metal in air, there is no reason why 
we should refuse to believe that the ancients were capable of 
this deduction. 

xxxili, 121. Probatur (minium) auro candente; fucatum 
enim nigrescit, sincerum retinet colorem. Invenio et calce 
adulterari ac simili ratione ferri candentis lamna, si non sit 
aurum, deprehendt. Cf. Vitruvius, 7, 9, 5. When heated ° 
strongly, a mixture of lime and cinnabar (sincerum minium) 
darkens permanently, mercury being set free in accordance 
with the equation, 


4CaO + 4HgS = 4Hg + 3CaS + CaSO, 


(v. J. W. Mellor, “Comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and 
Theoretical Chemistry ” (1923), vol. iv, p. 955.) It may- 
be remarked that this test may be misleading in inex- 
perienced hands. On gentle heating, the mixture of lime 
and cinnabar darkens, owing to change of the cinnabar into 
its black modification, but no chemical change takes place, 
and the colour is recovered on cooling. 

xxxili, 123. accensum .. . igni, “heated by fire.” Jan 
and Mayhoff apparently find it hard to accept this meaning 
of accendo, and read accenso igni, “a fire having been 
kindled,” with “vet. Dal.” The translation here given is, 
however, in accordance with Plinian usage. Cf. H.N., 2, 
234, “aquas .. . marinas . . . celerius accendi”’; 33, 94, 
“calx aqua accenditur”; 33, 65, “aes accensum restin- 
guitur.” 

xxxili, 126. His coticulis periti, cum e vena ut lima 


rapuerunt experimentum, protinus dicunt quantum auri sit 
HERMATHENA.— VOL, XX. G 
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in ea. Dr. L. C. Purser has suggested to me that we might 
perhaps read expertment<o rameni>um tor experimentum, 
which removes the necessity for taking experimentum to 
mean “sample,” an unparalleled meaning for the word. 

xxxiii, 130. Nuper credi coeptum certiorem imaginem 
reddi auro opposito aversis. (The previous words refer 
to the use of silver mirrors.) This, the manuscript reading, 
is clearly meaningless. To put gold on the back of a silver 
mirror would not improve its powers of reflection. This 
difficulty has long been realised; and Dr. R. Watson 
(Chemical Essays, iv, p. 246) considered that there must 
be some reference to glass backed with gold and quicksilver. 
He remarked that the Romans were in the habit of 
decorating their walls with plaques of glass, and that such 
a plaque on a dark wall is really a glass mirror. The 
Romans of Pliny’s time could not then be ignorant of the 
principles of glass mirrors. 

The words in the text will not, of course, bear this 
interpretation, which Beckmann (Hist. Inv., ii, p. 72) there- 
fore rejected. He says: “I consider it more probable that 
some person had tried, by means of a polished plate of gold, 
to collect the rays of light, and to throw them either on the 
mirror or on the object in order to render the image 
brighter.” We may note that this interpretation also fails 
to give aversis any méaning. 

Morin-Jean (note on Vitrum in Daremberg and Saglio) 
records that over five hundred little mirrors of glass backed 
with metal (usually lead) have been found throughout the 
Roman Empire, but most of them seem to date from the 
third century A.D. or later. A passage in H. N., 36, 193, 
however, makes it almost certain that glass mirrors had 
been made before the time of Pliny, for, when speaking of 
the manufacture of glass, he says: “Sidone quondam his 
Officinis nobili, siquidem etiam specula excogitaverat.” 

The required meaning is obtained if for aversis we con- 
jecture vitris. This conjecture, though I believe it to be 
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correct, probably involves too fundamental a change of ideas 
to be introduced into the text. 

xxxiii, 143. Pompeium Paulinum Arelatensis equitis 
Romani filium paternaque gente pellitum. The meaning of 
pellitum is in doubt. Philemon Holland took it to be an 
archaic participle from pello. Hardouin, however, consi- 
dered it to be a title of honour, referring to the dress of the 
local assembly (“graced with the fur”—Bostock and Riley), 
and quotes Claudian (26, i.e. de Bell. Goth., 481), “Crinigeri 
sedere patres, pellita Getarum Curia.” But this was surely 
no title of honour, but a description of the humble dress of 
the Getic fathers. The same is true of the other passages 
quoted by Hardouin. C. M. Dalton (Letters of Sidonius, 
Introd., cix: cp. xxxiii, note) says: “The skin garment is 
the great characteristic of the barbarian in the Roman’s eyes; 
the adjective ‘pellitus’ is used almost as a synonym for ‘bar- 
barian.’” Cf. pellitos Sardos, Liv., 23, 40, 3, called by 
Cicero, Prov. Cons., 15, mastrucati latrunculi. For 
mastruca cf. Isid., 19, 23, 1, 5. 


Pliny probably meant to point the contrast between the 
wealth of Paulinus, whose line was soon lost in obscurity, 
and the poverty of the Roman patricians, who had to borrow 
one another’s silver. 


KENNETH C. BAILEY. 








ON THE SUBSCRIPTIONES IN THE 
“BOOK OF DIMMA.” 


Tue Book of Dimma, so-called, is a copy of the four 
Gospels in Latin, preserved along with its cumdach or 
casket in the Library of Trinity College. In Dr. Abbott's 
Catalogue, ed. Gwynn, it is classed A. 4. 23, No. 59, 
membr., s. vii(?). In its present state it consists of 74 
leaves of vellum, varying in quality, and measuring 
7 X 54 inches: it is thus a trifle smaller than the Book 
of Armagh.’ Originally there were 76 leaves, two having 
disappeared, to the detriment of the text. There is no 
foliation, but the volume has in recent years been 
paginated. Prefixed to each Gospel is a rude miniature of 
the Evangelist, St. John being represented by the eagle; 
the opening page facing is in each instance adorned with a 
large illuminated capital. The first three Gospels are, with 
the few exceptions mentioned below, the work of the same 
scribe, written for the most part in a rapid cursive hand, 
abounding in ligatures, but occasionally, at the beginning 
of a Gospel or of a page, in a carefully formed round 
script, diminutive, as on ff. 3’, 5", 29° (pp. 6, 9, 57), etc.; 
large and loosely spaced at the commencement of St. Mark, 
and on ff. 41", 43” (pp. 81, 86), etc. This, however, de- 
generates into cursive as the scribe’s good resolution fails. 
Indeed, the variety of his script has led some to suspect 


a different hand in these 


*The volume has suffered from 
the effects of damp, due doubtless 
to the application of water, as in 
the case of the Book of Durrow and 
other MSS. Some of the leaves are 
stained, and on many off-setting 


portions.** The Gospel of 


has occurred, producing the appear- 
ance of a palimpsest: ep. Pl. II. 

14 Capitals en vedette occur ff. 
28°-30", 31-32", 42", 44¥ (pp. 56- 
59, 62-64, 83, 88). 





Subscriptiones 


a St. Matthew. 6 St. Mark. ce St. I 





Subscriptiones 
6 St. Mark. ¢ St. Luke. d St. Joh 





d St. John. 








St. John’s Gospel, fol. 607. 


Second hand, col. a, 1. 13 to end of col. d 
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St. John is by another scribe, who has adopted a neat 
uniform minuscule book-hand, with the occasional intrusion 
of a cursive form. 

The Gospels of SS. Matthew and Luke having been 
planned to begin a fresh quire or gathering, with the 
miniature on the verso of the first leaf, this involved the 
recto or first page being left blank. Thus fol. 1" and 
fol. 28" (p. 53) are blank. The Gospel of St. John begins 
on a new gathering, and in like manner the opening page 
was originally left blank. As several pages (52°-53" = 
pp. 100-102) had been left vacant at the end of St. Luke, 
these were utilised by a later scribe to copy in a version of 
the Missa pro infirmis.* Now the Missa overflows on to 
the vacant first page (f. 54") of the St. John quire; hence 
it is evident that the MS. was a connected volume when this 
took place. 

At the end of each Gospel is a subscriptio or colophon 
in which the scribe beseeches the reader’s prayers on its 
completion. They are as follows? :— 


fol. 15° (p.29) Finit. Ordit do dimmu . . rodscrib* pro deo 
7 benedictione (i.e. A prayer for Dimma who has written it, 


26° (p. 52) Finit amen deo gratias ago* oroit do 
(ie. A prayer for Dimma.) 
fol. 50° (p. 99) Finit amen deo gratias ago . . oroit da 
dianchridu + diaroscribad hic liber 7 do dmmu’ scribenti. amen 
. (ie. A prayer for Dianchride for whom has been written 
hic liber, and for Dimma scribenti. Amen.) 
fol. 74” (p. 148) . — Finit amen . . — + Dimma macc 
nathi . +: _— 


Ernn® dom hilluag mo saethir. a Iohain’ alt cen dichill 
mo® brithemnect® cen acrad ocus atrab ind richith .. , 


43 This office has been transcribed *Cp. Thes. Paleohib., 1, 257. 
in a similar manner, and also by a 3d add. supra lin. * faint. 
later scribe (ninth cent.), into the 5 sic. * faint. 
Book of Moling, at the end of St. *membrane torn at h. * obscure. 
Matthew’s Gospel. It also occurs ® Very faint, but fairly certain. 
in the Stowe Missal. 
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(i.e. Grant unto me as a reward of my labour, O John, . . 0° 
without neglect, my judgement without torment** and a dwelling 
in the heavenly kingdom) 


The only other entries in the Book occur in the Gospel 
of St. Luke. They are (1) on the miniature, on either 
side of the feet of the Evangelist, in an Anglo-Norman court 
hand: Reliquie petri et pauli; and (2) on the opposite page, 
marg. inf., in the same hand: particula vere crucis 1.” 
These entries can hardly be mere scribbles. It is not im- 
probable that they record the preservation in the Monastery, 
or, it may be, in the cumdach or shrine, of portion of the 
relics of the apostles, and a particle of the true Cross.”* 

Before proceeding to discuss the above subscriptiones, 
which is the main purpose of this paper, it will be necessary 
to give a brief account of the history of the MS. and the 
tradition attached to it. The volume was first brought to 


notice by Henry Monck Mason, who exhibited it in 1816, 
together with its shrine, to the Society of Antiquaries in 


London,** and- subsequently, on May 24th, 1819, to the 
Royal Irish Academy, in whose Transactions (vol. xiii, 


*” Meaning of alt here obscure: a 
mere cheville. 

% As accaine to caine, so perhaps 
here acrad to crdd (Bergin). 

“A reagent has apparently been 
applied at some period to these 
passages, so that they are now 
stained. The reading vere crucis, 
which puzzled me, is due to Dr. 
Gilbart Smyly. 

*%The Annals of Tigernach and 
Ulster (s. a. 734) record the ‘‘Com- 
motatio martirum Petair 7 Poil 7 
Padraic ad legem perficiendam,’’ 
and in the continuation of Tiger- 
nach, under 1123, is recorded the 
bringing of Christ’s Cross into 
Ireland in that year, when a great 
‘‘circuit’’ was given to it by 
Toirdelbach hia Conchobair, King 


of Ireland, who begged a portion 
of it, which was enshrined by him 
at Roscommon (Rev. Celt., xviii, 
p. 43) [i.e. in the Cross of Cong]. 
A fragment of the Cross is also 
said to have been preserved under 
one of the settings of the 
Domnach Airgid, together with 
relics of the apostles (see Arm- 
strong and Lawlor’s paper on the 
Shrine in R.I. A. Proc., xxxiv, C, 
1918, p. 96 ff.). In like manner, a 
portion of the saint’s garment is 
said to have been preserved beneath 
a setting of the Cathach of St. 
Columeille (see R.I.A. Proc., xxxiii, 
C, p. 394). 

“See Archeologia, 
p. 443. 


vol. xviii, 
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175 ff.) he published a short account of it.° He stated 
that he acquired it from Dr. Harrison, of Nenagh, and that 
it was discovered about thirty years previously (i.e. c. 1790) 
by persons looking for nests among the rocks of the Devil’s 
Bit Mountain, carefully concealed. The silver plate round 
the upper side of the shrine had been torn off, and some of 
the lapis lazuli with which the shrine was studded had been 
picked out. Mason published an engraving of the lower 
side, which contains an inscription, but he made no attempt 
to identify any of the persons mentioned on it. He supposed 
the shrine to be coeval with its contents. He was clearly 
more interested in noting certain variant readings in the 
text than in the MS. itself. He drew attention to the loss 
of two leaves, containing Mark ii. 5-iii. 24 and Luke xiv. 18- 
xv. 18. He merely refers to the miniatures, the Missa pro 
infirmis, and the various subscriptiones, “ from which we 
can only learn the name of the writer”; but he does not 
quote them, or even mention the supposed writer of the 
MS. He states that in the company of “learned antiquaries” 
he compared it with the Book of Durham and other MSS. 
in the British Museum, and as a result he assigned it to 
the ninth century. 

From Mason the book passed into the possession of 
Sir William Betham, Ulster King of Arms,*® who published 
a much fuller account of it in his “Irish Antiquarian 
Researches,” 1826. Betham entitled his paper Leabhar 
Dhimma, and set out at once to identify the book with the 
copy of the Gospels said to have been miraculously written 
by one Dimma, in the space of forty days, for St. Cronan, 
the founder of Roscrea, who died about the year 619. 
He quotes the legend from Colgan’s Acta Sanctorum, 1 


’ 


%<<Description of a rich and of Henry Monck Mason, Esq., 
ancient box containing a Latin copy M.R.I.A.’’ 
of the Gospels, which was found on * From him it was purchased by 
a mountain in the county of Tip- the College for the sum of £200. 
perary, and is now in the possession 
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pp. 16-17, where it is printed in the life of St. Dimanus, 
Bishop of Connor, as an extract from the then unpublished 
life of St. Cronan. It is as follows :*“— 


“ Beatus pater Cronanus quendam scriptorem rogavit ut sibi 
quatuor scriberet evangelia ; ipse jam scriptor Dimma vocabatur, 
et noluit scribere sancto nisi uno die. Et ait ei sanctus: scribe 
sine cessatione usque dum sol tibi occubuerit. Hoc scriptor 
promisit. Et constituit ei sanctus sedem scribendi; sed gratia 
S. Cronani divinaque virtute ac potentia radium solis quad- 
raginta diebus et quadraginta noctibus indesinenter in illo 
loco fecit semper esse, et nec scriptor lassus erat tanto tempore, 
nec tam continuo labore taedium habuit, nec desiderio cibi vel 
potus, sive somni gravatus est. Putabat enim tempus quadraginta 
dierum et noctium unum diem fuisse: et hoc tempore quatuor 
evangelia, **non’® tam bona quam veraci littera scripsit,’® et ipso 
die sensit noctem et esuriem: perhibentesque ei viri religiosi cum 
S. Cronano, quia ipse scripserat spatio quadraginta dierum et 
noctium, sine obscuritate, gratias Christi potentiae egit, et alii 
qui ibi erant.” 


Betham is confident that this is the MS. on which the 


legend is founded. He remarks that it has evidently been 
hastily written, but notes that the first four pages are much 
better and smaller written than the remainder. He discredits 


20 


Mason’s story of its discovery,” and asserts, without 
adducing any evidence, that both the MS. and its shrine 
were preserved in the Abbey of Roscrea until the dissolution 


“ This, according to Rev. Charles tum. In 4. S. Boll., however, non 


Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiber- 
miae, 11, 24, where the Marsh’s 
Library (M) version of St. Cronan’s 
life is printed, is a conflate text, 
partly from M. and partly from 
Cod. Salmanticensis (S). The latter 
(cp. Acta Sanct. Boll., xt, 587, 
and De Smedt and De Backer’s ed., 
p. 543) is a shorter version. 

= om. BL. 

non om. De 8S. and De B., who 
remark: sequitur littera u, quae 
deleta non est, sed solummodo sig- 
naculum abbreviationis superposi- 


is printed, I think rightly. 

The Rev. John Gleeson, in his 
‘‘History of the Ely O’Carroll 
Territory,’’ 1915, gives an account 
of the book taken over from 
Betham. But he states, without 
mentioning his authority: ‘‘A for- 
mer parish priest of Birr, Rev. 
Philip Meagher, found the Book of 
Dimma among the books of his 
uncle, a clergyman, in Roscrea. He 
gave the book to Dr. Harrison, of 
Nenagh, Co. Tipperary, who sold it 
to Mr. Mason’’ (p. 363). 
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of the monasteries. This statement has been repeated by 
subsequent writers. 

Betham, with the help of Edward O’Reilly, the lexico- 
grapher, prints and translates for the first time, most 
inaccurately, the various subscriptiones. When he comes 
to the third, at the end of St. Luke’s Gospel, where 
Dianchridu is misread Dimman Disidu (the --placed over 
Dian, being mistaken for an m-stroke, and chr for Dis), 
and Dmmu (sic) as anmu, the whole being rendered: 
“Pray for Dimman of Dissidu, for whom this book was 
written, and for the soul of the writer. Amen.”—he is 
perturbed, and adds in a footnote (p. 52), evidently when 
the work was passing through the press :-— 


“Although it now militates against the idea that the book 
was written for St. Cronan, yet, as there can be no doubt of the 
writer, it is still sufficient for all historical purposes. Dimma 
was a scribe of eminence, and wrote many books ; the Dimman 
of Dissidu, for whom this was written, was possibly the bishop 
of Conor, who flourished at the same time. My object is to 
elucidate truth, and not to establish any particular hypothesis.” 


Betham, for the first time also, prints, with some 
mistakes, the Missa pro infirmis,” and adds a translation. 
He failed, however, to observe that it was a later addition. 
Nor did he notice that the fourth Gospel was by a quite 
different scribe. The name, “ Dimma macc Nathi,” at the 
end was sufficient evidence for him that the whole book 
was the work of a single scribe, Dimma. He gives coloured 
facsimiles of the four miniatures and an engraved plate, 
with specimens of the opening of St. John’s Gospel, also 
two passages from the Missa pro infirmis; but, strangely 
enough, no specimen of the script of the first three Gospels. 


4 Afterwards edited from our of the Celtic Church, 1881, p. 167. 
MS. by Bishop Forbes in the Liber Cp. the version in the Stowe Missal, 
Ecclesiae de Arbuthnott, 1864, ed. Sir G. F. Warner, 1, 1915, 
pp. xii ff., xvi ff.; and again by p. 33 f. 

F. E. Warren, Liturgy and Ritual 
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He also furnishes an engraved plate of the lower side of 
the cumdach, almost identical with that of Mason. 

Betham is followed by J. O. Westwood. In his 
Paleographia Sacra Pictoria, 1843-5, he refers to the 
legend, and cites the St. John subscriptio, which he considers 
a “most curious corroboration.” He gives a coloured 
facsimile of it, and also of the opening lines of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. He misrenders the St. Matthew subscriptio, and 
gives a fantastic rendering, supplied by O’Curry, of the 
quatrain at the end of St. John. 

Petrie, in his Origin and Uses of the Round Towers 
of Ireland, 1845 (p. 324), discusses: the triquetra ornament 
in the miniatures of the Evangelists, and accepts the 
St. Cronan legend; by inadvertence, however, he assigns 
the volume to the close of the sixth century. 

O’Curry, in his Manuscript Materials of Ancient Irish 
History, 1861 (p. 651), notes “ several different styles of 
handwriting in this curious volume, though all belong to the 
same age, if not actually to the same hand.” *” He dates 
the book circa 620. ’ 

In Sir John Gilbert’s Facsimiles of the National MSS. 
of Ireland, 1874, we have, for the first time, photographic 
facsimiles of four of its pages, which might, however, have 
been selected with greater judgement. They are (1) the 
symbol of St. John; (2 and 3) the first two pages of his 
Gospel; and (4) the concluding page of St. Matthew, 
fol. 14" (p. 29), in which, however, the subscriptio does not 
come out very clear. Gilbert apparently regarded the volume 
as the work of a single scribe. ‘“‘ The name of the scribe 
appears at the conclusion of each of the Gospels. With 
the exception of some very small writing in the opening 


"He gives facsimile specimens 
of them: (1) the opening hand of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel; (2) the 
principal scribe, fol. 4r (p. 7); 
(3) the St. Matthew and St. John 
subscriptiones, including the qua- 


train; and (4) of the Missa pro 
infirmis, which he describes as 
‘‘the finest hand of the period,’’ 
drawing attention to the contrac- 
tion, ‘‘per dominum,’’ as one of 
the earliest forms! 
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part of the Gospel of St. Matthew, the volume is in a 
cursive hand so far as the Gospel of St. John, from which 
it is carried on in solid minuscule to the end.” He refers 
to the St. John subscriptio and quatrain, but adds: “Of 
Dimma Mac Nathi no particulars appear to be on record 
which might enable us to identify him with a skilful scribe 
(‘scriptor peritus’) named Dimma mentioned in connection 
with a copy of the Gospels made in the seventh century for 
Saint Cronan of Roscrea, in Tipperary. This scribe has 
been assumed to be Dimanus, subsequently bishop of 
Connor, whose name, with that of Cronan, appears in the 
letter addressed to Ireland by Pope John IV, a.pv. 634, 
concerning Pelagianism.”** Gilbert then goes on to mention 
other Dimmas. Nevertheless, he is influenced by the legend, 
for he assigns the volume to circa A.D. 650. 

In Petrie’s Christian Inscriptions, ed. M. Stokes, 1878, 
p. 100 f., Betham is followed. 

F. E. Warren (1881), in his edition of the Missa, above- 
mentioned (p. 167, n.*), merely remarks: “ The writer 
having been identified with one Dimma, who lived in the 
middle of the seventh century, the MS. has on that account 
been attributed to that date.” 

Sir E. Maunde Thompson, Handbook of Greek and 
Latin Paleography, 1912, is of opinion that the MS. is 
scarcely older than the eighth century. 

Stokes and Strachan, in their edition of the subscrip- 
tones, in Thesaurus Paleohibernicus, 11, 1903, make no 
allusion to the legend, nor do they assign any date to the 
volume, except in their comment on the form Dimma at 
the end of St. John as the only one linguistically noteworthy : 
“the change of final -ae to -a seems to have begun about 
800 a.D.” 

Professor W. M. Lindsay’s Early Irish Minuscule 
Script, 1910 (p. 12 ff.), marks a new and important stage 
in the study of the MS. He comments on the cursive 


f{ * Also mentioned by Westwood, op. cit. 
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characteristics of the script of the first three Gospels, written 
(with the exception of the opening pages of St. Matthew’s, 
fol. 2'-3',?* which are the work of a different scribe, pre- 
sumably the head of the “ scriptorium”) by the same hand, 
“which varies according to the deliberation or hurry of 
the writer’; and he remarks on the “later appearance, with 
its bold, well-formed lettering,” of the script of the Gospel 
of St. John, “not inconsistent with great antiquity.” 
Professor Lindsay provides, for the first time, a full list of 
the various abbreviations. Having noted differences in 
certain abbreviations used in the fourth Gospel, he rejects 
on that account alone what would, he says, have been a 
natural inference from the name Dimma macc Nathi being 
appended to it, viz. that it is by the same scribe that wrote 
the first three Gospels, the different appearance being due 
to his having discarded the cursive style in this Gospel. 
Further, he observes that ‘“‘a closer inspection of the words 
dimma macc nathi suggests a suspicion that they are a later 
addition. Their. triangular form of a, a form not found 
in the text of the Gospel, is perhaps suggestive of later 
Irish script. Perhaps the truth is that Dimma’s work 
ended with St. Luke, and its end was marked by the entry, 
‘finit. amen ... etc.’; while St. John’s Gospel is the 
work of another (contemporary ?) scribe. Some later 
hand inserted Dimma’s name at the end of the whole MS.” 
This statement is of prime importance, ‘as will be seen later 
on. Finally, Professor Lindsay draws attention to the fact 
that the Missa pro infirmis at the end of St. Luke is by a 
quite different and evidently later hand. He gives facsimile 
plates (V and VI) of ff. 18" (= p. 35) and 62° (= p. 123). 

H. C. Hoskier, in a work entitled “Concerning the 
Genesis of the Versions of the N. T. (Gospels),” vol. ii, 
Appendices, 1911, published a collation of the Gospels of 
St. Matthew and St. John, in which are some remarks on 


*In his paper on ‘Trish Cursive 1913, 301 ff.) Prof. Lindsay pub- 
Script’’ (Zeitschr. f. Celt. Phil. 1x, lished a facs. of 3° (p. 5). 
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the abbreviations supplementary to those of Prof. Lindsay. 
He remarks that the et symbol is rarely used in the fourth 
Gospel, “ hence the hand, while contemporary, may be that 
of ascribe older in years than the others in the monastery.” 

Dr. Gwynn, in his Introduction to the Book of Armagh, 
1913, p. cxxxviii, assigns the MS. to the ninth century, if 
not earlier. 

E. Heinrich Zimmermann, in his monumental work, 
Vorkarolingische Miniaturen, Berlin, 1916-18, discusses in 
minute detail (Text, pp. 104 f., 245 f.) the style, colours, 
and ornamentation of the miniatures and ‘illuminated large 
initials. In his opinion the mesh-like loops on the tail of 
the Q (opening page of St. Luke) and the interlaced knots 
in the X (opening page of St. Mark) are clear proof that 
the MS. belongs to the end of the eighth century, this being, 
he says, also borne out by the script of St. John’s Gospel. 
He follows Professor Lindsay as to the unity of the first 
three Gospels; but erroneously supposes that in the quatrain 
at the end of- St. John a reagent would bring up the name 
of the scribe of that Gospel. Zimmermann rejects the 
possibility of this being the volume of the legend. He 
publishes collotype facsimiles of the four miniatures, and 
of the opening pages of St. Matthew, St. Luke, and St. John 
(Taf. 195, 196). 

Lastly, the Most Rev. Dr. Bernard made some years 
ago a complete collation of the text for Dr. Gwynn’s 
edition of the Book of Armagh. Dr. Bernard has very 
kindly placed at my disposal the MS. of his notes. They 
contain valuable observations, which it is a matter for regret 
were not published at the time. He observed that the 
Gospel of St. Matthew was begun by a quite different hand, 
extremely small and delicate, some of whose peculiarities 
he calls attention to, e.g. final m is written in full. “He 
does not seem to have understood Latin; vide the blunders 
in i. 11, iti, 11, 12, 16. He was probably a mere 
illuminator.” Dr. Bernard indicates points where the 
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writing of the main scribe in St. Matthew somewhat changes, 
which, however, “does not necessarily prove more than a 
change of pen or the like.” He notes that the spellings of 
this hand in St. Luke’s Gospel, “as they are in some cases 
different from those adopted in St. John’s, indicate, as also 
the writing does, a different scribe from the one employed 
on that Gospel.” Of St. Mark’s Gospel he observes that 
it is “apparently written throughout in the same hand, 
and seemingly by a different scribe from that of St. Luke. 
The scribe has a tendency to confuse autem and enim; and 
frequently writes dixit for ait.” In the first three Gospels 
he finds that errors of omission and repetition are few and 
unimportant, but frequent in St. John’s. In this Gospel 
Dr. Bernard has detected the intervention of a second quite 
different hand, overlooked by all other scholars.” “It 
occurs in vii. 9-26 and xi. 54—xii. 13 [ff. 60", col. a, 1. 13 
to end, and whole of 66° = pp. 120, 132] in a less 
regular and formal character than the other parts of 
the Gospel. Other peculiarities of this hand are (1) the 
tendency to write words in full, for which the principal 
scribe would have preferred contractions, e.g. sed, ergo, 
ejus ; and (2) some spellings which the principal scribe 
never uses, e.g. faresei, moyses, Hirosolima, sapati.” 
Dr. Bernard further noted that the Missa or Office for the 
Sick is a later addition. 

My own acquaintance with the book I owe to Professor 
Lindsay, who some ten years ago asked me to examine the 
st formations. Confining myself to this, I did not at the 
time pay any attention to the subscriptiones, beyond 
noticing that the name Dimma macc Nathi at the end of 
St. John’s Gospel, as mentioned in Early Irish Minuscule 


* This hand is of great interest, as 
will be seen by the accompanying 
plate (II). Note the characteristic 
forms of g, the hooked open a and 
q, the uncial variety of r (col. a, 
ll. 15, 26; col. b, ll. 6, 31, 32, ete.), 


and the tendency to finish off the 
shafts of n, m, s, etc., with serifs. 
On f. 66° (p. 132) he uses the 
suprascript u, also employed by the 
hand of the first three Gospels. 
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Script, was in a later hand. It was not until a few years 
later that I returned to the MS. to study its varied script. 
I then observed that the opening page of St. Luke, like 
those of St. Matthew, was also by a different hand, not 
found elsewhere in the volume.*’ Dr. Bernard’s remark 
about the first scribe of St. Matthew being a mere illuminator 
applies equally to this scribe. He was so inaccurate indeed, 
as can be seen by the erasures, that the main scribe, after 
correcting him on the margin, had to take the pen from 
his hand and finish the page himself. On examining the 
St. Luke subscriptio, I was at once struck by the fact that 
the name Dimmu was quite different in style from that of 
the surrounding script, and, further, that it was visibly and 
palpably in rasura. This comes out clearly enough in the 
accompanying photograph, which is natural size (Pl. I c). 
The d, leaning slightly backwards, is unmistakably not that 
of the main scribe, though he exhibits almost every variety 
of d. Again, the v-shaped u is not employed by him or by 
any of the Gospel hands. Observe further, what has hitherto 


escaped notice, that the 1 of Dimmu is left out—a strange 
and impossible omission if the signature were genuine. 
Another name, that of the real scribe, has been erased. 
But the 4 placed by this scribe at the end of his name, and 
which is of the same tint as the text, was left untouched, 
the forger presumably being unwilling to erase the sacred 


symbol. As he calculated the space at his disposal, which 
apparently barely sufficed for his purpose, he nervously 
hesitated, anticipating an insufficiency, and inadvertently 
omitted the 7 stroke, while his u impinged on the arm of 


*In this I was greatly helped by 
the courtesy of Mr. Alfred De 
Burgh, who very kindly allowed me 
to make prints from the photo- 
graphic negatives of the greater 
part of the MS. preserved in the 
College Library. 

See the facs. of it in Zimmer- 
mann’s ‘‘Vorkarolingische Minia- 
turen.’’ It seems to me that the 


e 
opening page of the fragment of 
St. John’s Gospel bound up with 
the Stowe Missal is not by the 
principal hand either. One has but 
to compare the facsimiles (pls. VII, 
VIII) in Sir George F. Warner’s 
edition (Eenry Bradshaw Soc., 
vol. xxxii). This scribe also would 
appear to be an illuminator. 
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the cross. Now this wu is characteristic of the scribe of the 
Missa which immediately follows, and the d resembles his d; 
compare the photograph, ll. 1 and 5 of the Missa. It is 
still more evident on fol. 51’, 1. 13 (= p. 102). Hence the: 
conclusion is forced on me that it was this later scribe who 
probably wrote in the name of Dimma here. 

On turning to the St. Matthew and St. Mark subscrip- 
tiones, the name Dimmu again struck me in each instance 
as strangely stiff and formal compared with the rapid and 
loose cursive script in which it is embedded. To take the 
St. Matthew one first, the carefully drawn d, again sloping 
backwards, is not that of the text hand; and the upright and 
sharply formed m is also not his. Again, the initial r of 
rodscrib is unlike that of the principal scribe; so too the 
d, somewhat squat, added above the line, which is suspicious. 
This is the neuter infixed relative pronoun, 3 sg., here 
expressing “who wrote it.” Now, an eighth-century writer 
could hardly have omitted this d inadvertently, and there 
seems no reason why he should have added it above the 
line. The explanation then would seem to be that when 
the name of Dimma was being substituted for that of the 
true scribe, the first three letters of rodscrib were removed; 
roscrib was then carelessly restored, the d being added 
supra lin. when it was observed that the sense required it. 
Although erasure is not actually discernible, as in the 
St. Luke subscriptio, the membrane feels thinner to the touch 
at this point than it does in the surrounding portion. The 
surface, moreover, seems to me to present a slightly freckled 
appearance, as if traces of former writing had not been 
completely removed. 

The St. Mark subscriptio does not come out very clear 
in the photograph, as the membrane is much discoloured, 
the word ago being barely legible. It is difficult to establish 
erasure here. A glance, however, at the small, sharp-pointed 
m’s, squared off at the feet, quite unlike that of the main 
scribe, is convincing enough that the name is.a substitution, 
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though the d might pass. As the first three Gospels are, 
with the few exceptions above-mentioned, the work of the 
same scribe, it naturally follows that the name removed 
must have been the same in each instance. Had the name 
Dimma occurred only at the end of the first two Gospels, 
it might have been argued that the writing, being at the 
foot of the page, or from some other cause, had become 
faded or obscure, and was re-traced. But the evidence of 
the St. Luke subscriptio, where the writing is remarkably 
clear and erasure unmistakable, is against this. The 
St. John Dimma macc Nathi also militates against this 
theory. Here the photograph is not clear; but the lateness 
of the script, excepting the initial D, is pretty obvious. 
The strokes are made with a firmness and clearness which 
are in marked contrast with the text, here rather clumsy 
and rough in comparison. Professor Lindsay, in drawing 
attention to it (supra, p. 92), suspected it to be a “later 
addition.” But it is more than that. It is, like the others, 
a substitution. Professor Lindsay did not observe that 
the + at the end is clearly like that in the St. Luke sub- 
scriptio, by the main scribe, and was left intact for the 
same reason; so too the + at the beginning of the name, 
which is not so distinct. Finit amen is also by the main 
scribe, written in cursive style. It is obvious that his name, 
which followed, was expunged to make way for that of 
Dimma mace Nathi. The script of this name seems later 
than that of the Missa. : 

If, as I have suggested, the scribe of the Missa was the 
person who substituted Dimma’s name at the end of 
St. Luke, one will naturally inquire at what period he 
flourished. Professor Lindsay notes some late abbreviations 
in this portion, but does not assign a date to it. The scribe 
adopts a rather heavy book-hand, but indulges in cursive e 
five times, whether in imitation of the Gospel text, with 
which he must have made himself familiar, or not, it is 
hard to say. His frequent use of a rather high-backed a, 
HERMATHENA.—VOL. XX. aH 
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the short shaft of r, occasionally approximating to n, his 
d alternating with o would, I think, justify one in assigning 
him to the late tenth or early eleventh century, which would 
not be inconsistent with the late symptoms noted by 
Professor Lindsay. 

As for Dimma (older Dimmae), it is of frequent 
occurrence.** Oddly enough, it has escaped notice that the 
Abbot of Roscrea from a.p. 800-816 was Dimma, son of 
Fiangus, whom he succeeded (see Four Masters, s. a. 800 
and 816). He must then have been contemporary with the 
book. But it is not to be supposed that his was the name 
it was sought to commemorate. There can be hardly any 
doubt that this pia fraus was perpetrated at some time in 
the 10-11th century, in order to identify this copy of the 
Gospels with the one said to have been miraculously written 
for St. Cronan by one Dimma. The fact that the scribe 
of the first three Gospels had stated that they were 
written for Dianchride was overlooked.”® This name is 
unfortunately not recorded elsewhere. The volume, which 
can safely be assigned to the end of the eighth century, has 
accordingly no claim to be called the Book of Dimma, but 
rather the Book of Roscrea. 

When the venerable book had come to be generally 
regarded as St. Cronan’s own copy of the Gospels, it was 
enshrined. At what period did this take place? This 
naturally brings us to the shrine, which has not fared too 
well either at the hands of those who have had to do with it. 
As already mentioned, both Mason and Betham published 
engravings of the lower side, containing the inscription. 
Mason made no attempt to identify any of the persons 
whose names are recorded. Betham, on the other hand, 
had no hesitation in doing so. The shrine has been several 


*It is the ainm mbdide or pet- exception of Betham, this particu- 
name of Diarmait. It occurs also lar subscriptio was neglected by all 
in Mo-dimm-ée. See Meyer, ‘‘Zu subsequent scholars down to 1903, 
kelt. Wortkunde,’’ §§ 33, 149. when it was re-edited in Thes. 

* Tt is strange also that, with the Paleohibernicus. 
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times reproduced. Dr. Abbott has published photographs 
of both sides in the “ Book of Trinity College,’ 1892 
(p. 165). The inscription, which is in versals or Lombardic 
characters, runs as follows :— 


TATHEVS OKEARBUILL BEIDEEV*®’ MEIPSUM 
L 


DEAURAUIT DOMINUS DOMNALDUS OCUANAIN 
CONUERBIUS ULTIMO MEIPSUM RESTAURAUIT 
TOMAS CEARD DACHORIG IN MINDSA.** 


Betham described Tadhg O’Cearbaill as Tadhg O’Carroll 
Boy,*? prince of Ely about the middle of the twelfth 
century; and Domnall O’Cuanain as afterwards Bishop of 
Killaloe from 1230 to 1260, adding: “he is called by Ware 
Donald O’Kennedy.” The latter was, of course, quite a 
different person, as O’Cuanain is not a by-form of 
O’Kennedy; but Betham evidently regarded it as “sufficient 
for all historical purposes.” More than one Tadhg 
O’Cearbaill of Ely are recorded in the Annals, and Clyn 
mentions a ‘““Thadeus filius Roderici O Carwyl, princeps de 
Elycarwyl, vir potens locuples et dives et bellicosus,’” who 
was slain in 1346. But the man of the shrine was probably 
the Tadhg who was killed in 1407. He was a patron of 
the arts, “deservedly a man of great accompt and fame 
with the professors of Poetreye and Musicke of Ireland 
and Scotland, for his liberality extended towards them and 


Read Rex de Elw by Petrie- 
Stokes, Christian Inser., 11, p. 100, 
and Pl. XLV, fig. 94. Under the 
third E is a small subscript L. 
According to Dr. R. A. S. 
Macalister, who has kindly ex- 
amined the inscription with me, the 
engraver misread his copy, and first 
engraved BEIDEEV; afterwards a 
tail was added to B to convert it 
into R; the I was left, though in 
the Petrie-Stokes plate a short 


transverse stroke has been added; 
then a diminutive L was added 
under the third E. 

*T.e., Thomas the artificer ar- 
ranged (? = repaired) this shrine. 
As there is additional ornamenta- 
tion, he may have supplied this; 
dochorig occurs on the shrine of 
the Stowe Missal, and has been 
rendered ‘‘ decorated. ’’ 

* Beideeu is an impossible form 
for Buide, ‘‘yellow.’’ 


H2 
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every of them in generalle,” say the Annals of Clonmac- 
noise.** An Isaac O’Cuanain, Bishop of Ely and Roscrea, 
died in 1161 (A. Ulster); but this could not be the person 
mentioned in the inscription. All subsequent writers have 
followed Betham’s identifications, and assigned the shrine 
to a.D. 1150. Probably it belongs to this period. But the 
inscription obviously records the repairing of the shrine at 
the end of the fourteenth century. The Monastery of 
Roscrea was destroyed by fire several times during the 
twelfth century. The beautiful Romanesque church, the 
remains of which are still standing, is said to have been 
built about a.p. 1154.** Perhaps it was at this period that 
the shrine was made, and the present volume enclosed as a 
relic of the founder, and one of the greater treasures of the 
monastery. An accurate description of the shrine is much 
to be desired. 

Lastly, it is to be hoped that this precious volume, along 
with others, such as the Book of Moling, of so great 
importance to paleographers, may before long be published 
in facsimile. Experience shows that odd pages, often 
selected for their legibility or artistic qualities, are not 
sufficient for purposes of investigation. This will, I think, 
be recognized in the case of the Book of “ Dimma.” 


R. I. BEST. 


* Mr. E. J. Gwynn has kindly * Dunraven’s ‘‘Notes on Irish 
supplied these citations. Architecture,’’ 1, p. 119. 





THE ZULICHEMIANUS, MAZARINIANUS, AND 
OTHER MSS. OF THE FASTI OF OVID. 


THE text of Ovid’s Fastt is based essentially on the work 
of Nicholas Heinsius: he was the first, possibly the only, 
scholar to attempt a thorough examination of the manuscript 
material. Since his death the contributions of importance 
as regards the recension of the text have been comparatively 
few. In 1841 Merkel made known the readings of the 
Mallersdorfiensis (D) and the Ilfeld fragments (1), in 1874 
Riese pyblished Keil’s collation of the Reginensis (R), and 
in 1899 Gordon J. Laing added to our knowledge of the 
Ursinianus (U). A few other manuscripts have been the 
subject of articles, but the tendency has been to concentrate 
interest on RUD: the general impression which one will 
gather from various discussions is that these three manu- 
scripts in themselves contain the foundation of the modern 
text. It is true that Peter, followed by Giithling, could 
not shut his eyes to the fact that the text would be con- 
siderably worse than itis if we excluded the readings of 
certain other manuscripts. These two editors advocate 
frankly an eclectic procedure. Others, more scientific if 
less frank, conceal the extent of their indebtedness to the 
rejected codices by a liberal use of the unobtrusive sigma. 
Now the readings, the sincerity of which has been 
questioned, belong for the most part to what Heinsius 
called the Zulichemianus and the Mazarinianus. The 
purpose of this article is to throw some light on these 
- mysterious manuscripts. 

The Zuylichem readings—Heinsius refers to them in- 
differently as the “excerpta Zulichemiana” and the “codex 
Zulichemianus”—are the readings of an unknown manu- 
script, entered by an unknown scholar in an interleaved 
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Aldine. Heinsius found this book in the library of 
Constantine Huygens in 1657. He attached great im- 
portance to his find; “ Excerpta Zulichemiana sunt sane 
praestantissima” is a judgment from which he never 
receded. He was struck by the similarity of the new- 
found readings to those of the Mazarinianus, a manuscript 
which he saw first in Paris in 1645. He proceeded to re- 
examine this manuscript with a view to his second recension 
(secundae curae) of the text of Ovid, but this second 
recension, if ever completed, was never published.* For 
modern editors, the Mazarinianus (m) has meant Heinsius’ 
first collation of that manuscript. The Zulichemianus 
meant, until recently, Heinsius’ transcript of the Aldine 
readings; but in 1900 Dr. S. G. de Vries placed us in the 
same position in this regard as Heinsius, by discovering the 
Aldine itself in the University Library of Leyden.’ 

Yet we are, if we only knew it, even better off than the 
great Dutch scholar. 

The manuscript (G) from which the Zuylichem readings 
were taken is to-day at Brussels (Bruxellensis 5369-5373). 
It contains, as well as the Fasti (ff. 1-72 v.), the Mosella 
of Ausonius (73-80), Epistola Symmachi ad Ausonium 
(80 v.), Ausontt wersus de «ui Caesaribus etc. (81-83 v.), 
Radulphi Tancredus (84-150). The Gesta Tancredi belongs 
to the thirteenth century. Thomas’ assigns ff. 1-83 to the 
eleventh century, and I see no reason to dissent from this 
opinion. The manuscript belonged originally to Gembloux.* 


1See Merkel, Tristia, 1837, intr., 


twelfth century. The Inventaire 
pp. vii-ix. 


Général assigns the Ovid and 


* Handel. v. h. Tweede Nederl. 
Philologen- Congres (Leiden), pp. 
52-70. 

Catalogue des Manuscrits de 
Classiques Latins de la Bibl. Roy. 
de Brucelles, 1896, p. 24. Peiper, 
Ausonius, intr., p. liv, and Schenkl, 
Ausonius (in Mon. Germ. Hist., v), 
intr., p. xliv, assign the manuscript, 
apparently as a whole, to the 


Ausonius to the beginning of the 
twelfth, the Gesta Tancredi to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 

‘There is hardly room for doubt 
about its provenance. Theodor 
Poelman, who used it for the 
Mosella (1568), calls it the Gem- 
blacensis. The readings recorded in 
the Leyden Aldine are distin- 
guished by the siglum ‘‘G.’’ To 
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There are 31 lines per page. The writing is a round 
minuscule, varying at times, but not to such an extent as 
would suggest to me that there were more than one copyist. 
Abbreviations are comparatively few; in this respect G is 
at least on a par with, if not better than U. For est, 
when abbreviated, the Continental symbol @ is used. ae 
is represented by the cedilla. The spelling is surprisingly 
good: better, on the whole, than that of U. The cor- 
rections may be divided into three classes: those due to 
the copyist (these are comparatively few), those made by 
an early corrector (or correctors, for I think I can distin- 
guish two), those made by a later hand, which has done its 
best to make the text conform to the vulgate of the 
thirteenth century. There is much retracing, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of corrections. .The copyist shows 
indications of trying to reproduce faithfully an original 
which he found at times difficult to decipher: he occa- 
sionally leaves space for omitted words or parts of words, 


and in one passage he leaves space for a whole line which 
he omitted. He seems sometimes to have preferred to copy 
what was obviously wrong, and put the necessary correction 


as a variant in the margin. The a in his original was 
almost certainly of an open type, for he frequently sub- 
stitutes u, correcting it sometimes himself when it is only 
half written. Another letter which perplexed him was c. In 
some places he starts as if he were going to write an 7 or f¢, 
and the result is a form which might be either ¢ or c. The 
Aldine collator drew attention to this last peculiarity: it is 
responsible for some wrong reports of G readings. The 
marginalia of this manuscript seem to me to merit special 
consideration, so I have devoted portion of another article 
in this number to their examination. They are nearly all 
excerpts, and formed, I think, part of a collection made to 


clear away the last scrap of them. The handwriting seemed to 


mystery surrounding these readings, 
I venture to suggest that it was 
Poelman who was responsible for 


me the same as some specimens of 
Poelman’s writing I saw at 
Antwerp. 
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serve as a commentary on another manuscript of the Fasti, 
which was almost certainly the parent of the present 
manuscript. Sometimes these marginalia point to a different 
reading from that in the text. To this fact the copyist of 
the text seems to pay no attention, though they did influence 
the first corrector. For example, 1 661 f. appear in the 
text after 664 thus: Vtque dies incerta sacri, sic tempora 
certa; | Seminibus laetis est ubi faetus ager. The marginal 
note, by the copyist, is: Sementiuae et paganalia feriae sunt 
quando otiatur pagus iactis seminibus. The early corrector 
crosses out the misplaced lines in the text, and restores 
them on the margin to their proper place, thus: Vtque dies 
incerta sacri, sic tempore certo | Seminibus iactis est ubi 
faetus ager. Again, the margins of f. 33 (1v 18-49) are 
covered by a long note on the genealogies of the Trojan 
and Alban kings. We read: Alba egytum <genuit>, 
Egitus capim filium, .... Capis carpetum filium, Carpetus 
tyberinum, . . . Agrippa genuit aremulum. G’ first 
supplies line 44, which G had omitted, thus: Proximus est 
titulis egitus alba tuis. Then he alters calpete (46) to 
carpete and remulum (49) to aremulum. G* tries to repair 
this mischief. 

There is no doubt that G is a most valuable manuscript, 
and it is somewhat surprising that it has been so long 
ignored. How Heinsius would have rejoiced to have found 
it! 


There is no question of discovering the Mazarinianus 
(Bodl. Auct. F. 4. 25). The Summary Catalogue of the 
Bodleian describes it fully. Lest there be any doubt, 
Heinsius testifies (f. 2): Hoc libro olim eram usus in 
bibliotheca Cardinalis Mazarini qua postmodum direpta in 
Sueciam fuit deuectus ad Reginam quae eo cum aliis me 
donauit. 


*Vol. iii, p. 19, n. 8864. The codex Mentelit (Auct. F. 4. 26), 
Bodleian possesses also the Mazari- Farnesianus membraneus  tertius 
nianus alter (Auct. F. 4.24), codex (Canon. Lat. 15), codex Vossianus 
Langermanni (Auct. F. 2. 22), (wv. infra). 
codex Petri Servit (Auct. F. 4. 28), 


— HD oo oH 


li Be oti a al i ee alle aes ee 
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At first sight there is nothing prepossessing about this 
paper manuscript. It belongs to the early fifteenth century, 
and it has been outrageously defaced by a later, perhaps 
sixteenth century, corrector. Heinsius, I am sorry to say, 
has not made the collator’s task any easier by annotating, 
underlining, and adding the variants from the third Aldine 
and two other manuscripts, as well as the “ excerpta 
Zulichemiana.” There are 24 lines per page. The script 
is angular, and sometimes unsteady. The copyist, like that 
of G, seems to have worked from a difficult exemplar. 
In many places he has been obliged to omit words (and 
even lines) which he could not decipher, leaving spaces for 
their subsequent insertion. He has faults of his own, 


particularly an inclination to blunders of assimilation. He 
has the contemporary passion for the aspirate. He employs 
the diphthong oe in and out of season. He doubles certain 
letters methodically. The corrector has dealt -with many 
of these peculiarities; and one may labour sometimes over 
erasures, and discover finally an orthographical mouse. But 


if we discount the faults and orthographical eccentricities 
of the copyist, an examination of m will incline one to a 
strong opinion that we have in this manuscript® a copy of 
a comparatively early (possibly ninth or tenth century) 
minuscule original. 

To obtain a clearer picture of the common source of 
G and m, it will be useful to call in the help of two other 
manuscripts. These are the Ilfeld fragment (I) and 
Harleianus 2564 (h). The former has been described by 
Merkel (p. cclxxiii ff.). It preserves 11 568-111 204, 
1v 317-814, and a few scraps of the end of the first and 


*The Fastt are followed by a 
Calendar (ff. 106 v.—110) in the 
same hand: Kalendarium primi 
semestris anni de festiuitatibus 
paganorum secundum  uolumen 
Ouidii de fastis sequitur. It im- 
plies in places a text different 
from that which precedes. For 


example: viii Kal. Ian., lyra oritur 
cosmice et legitur nullo (toto m); 
uel conditur heliace et legitur toto. 
Again: xvi Kal. Mart., Foestum 
Bachi. uilis anuncula (uitisator m) 
hederis coronata, uendit populo 
liba. 
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the beginning of the second book. It belongs probably to 
the eleventh, and not, as Merkel says, to the twelfth century.’ 
Merkel set a very high value on I, and drew attention to 
its frequent agreements with R; but at the same time he 
could not ignore the fact that many of its readings were 
peculiar to Heinsius’ report of the Zulichemianus and the 
Mazarinianus. 

The Harleian manuscript is of paper, written in 1468 
at Rome. It contains the Fasti (ff. 1-109), followed by 
a Calendar (ff. 109 v.-112). It was written by a skilful 
copyist, with a freedom which suggests that his original 
was very legible. It has hardly any corrections, and very 
few variants. It is descended from the same source as 
GIm. Though it has lost some of the remarkable 
readings of those three manuscripts,* it helps in many places 
in the discovery of the readings erased in G and m. Where 
G and m differ, h sides sometimes with m, but more 
frequently with G. In 11 634, for instance, h agrees with 
the first hand of m in reading sitella lares; while in 1v 236 


h gives the singular line: Sacra palestinis anteferenda iugis, 


with which the traces of the first hand of G agree. In m 
we have: Saepe pl palestinas iurat adesse deas. In 111 251 


h reads matres tua uota frequentant; the first hand of m 
wrote matres in uota frequentant (Heinsius was mistaken 
about matuta), with which the first hand of G seems to 
agree. 

There are other manuscripts which belong more or 
less closely to the same family as GImh*; but these four 


*I have not seen these most in- 
teresting fragments; but by the 
kind offices of my friend, Professor 
J. D’Alton, D.D., and, again, of 
Dr. D. A. Binehy, I received com- 
plete sets of photographs. At the 
request of Dr. Binchy, Dr. Lehmann 
and Dr. von Heckel very kindly 
examined the script, and coneurred 
with him in assigning it to the 
middle of the eleventh century. On 
other, chiefly internal, evidence, I 


had come to the same conclusion. 

‘It reads, for instance, 11 499 
procul e longa, 578 menta, v 708 
nomina fida; though it shows 11 231 
laurentibus, 276 Cyllene, 599 lara, 
v 25 hos est dea censa parentes, 
651 wenerat agris. 

®*The most interesting are, per- 
haps, Bodl. Auct. X. 1. 5. 25 (it 
belonged to D’Orville), and Paris. 
8240. 
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are sufficient to give us a good picture of their common 
source, which, as well as I can judge, was a minuscule 
manuscript of the eighth or early ninth century. 

Hard things have been said about the Zulichemianus- 
Mazarinianus readings. It is suggested that the best of 
these were obtained by stealth, that others are the result of 
gross interpolation; that, in short, the tradition of these 
manuscripts possesses only a simular antiquity, that their 
light is but a reflection from the real light which shines in 
RUD (and, in a secondary degree, in BC). 

As regards the antiquity of this tradition, there does 
not seem to be much room for discussion. G and I are 
both older than BCD, and possibly not younger than U. 
But as regards their sincerity, we are on more debatable 
ground. Much depends on the meaning we attach to the 
word “interpolation.” Strictly speaking, no existing 
manuscript of the Fasti, not even the priceless R, is free 
from this charge; and U and D are at times shameless in 
this respect. But one particular dog has got a bad name, 


and the editor is always on the watch for him with a noose. 
What would pass in another manuscript for a simple blunder 
is regarded in the case of Gm as a mark of the incorrigible 
villain. 

To demonstrate the injustice of this attitude, I present 
two short passages from the fourth book; my selection 
was guided chiefly by the fact that they exhibit more than 


an average crop of Gm variants. I have collated these 
lines against Davies’ text, giving as well the variants of the 
manuscripts which are recognised as the best, and also the 
variants of a group of secondary manuscripts.”° 


“T have disregarded almost all enough, but it is impossible to dis- 


corrections unless they seemed to 
be by the first hand. In some cases 
it has been hard to determine the 
erased reading, but I am fairly 
certain as to most of these except, 
perhaps, 680 (circi G?), 683 (pars 
colt I carseolis I*), 697 (the traces 
of albas under fungos in G are clear 


cern the erased word under albos), 
709 (G is completely hidden by G*, 
which writes cautam; certam, s. 1., 
is by G*, and is a variant of the 
lost reading), and 778, where I have 
perbibe, though perhibe is also 
possible. 
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SIGLA. 


: Vaticanus Reg. 1709, s. x. 

: Vaticanus Urs. 3262, s. x1. 

: Monacensis (Mallersdorfiensis) Lat. 8122, s. x11. 
: Leidensis Voss. (Arundelianus) 27, s. X11/XIII. 
Bodl. Auct. F. 4. 29 (Vossianus), s. X1I/XIII. 

: Cantabr. Pembrocianus 280, s. xII. 

: Ambr. N. 265 sup. (Ambrosianus Primus), s. XII. 
: Bruxellensis (Gemblacensis) 5369-5373, s. x1. 

: Fragmentum IIfeldense, s. x1. 

: Bodl. Auct. F. 4. 25 (Mazarinianus), s. xv. 

: Londiniensis Harl. 2564, s. xv. 

: consensus Glm. 


NFTSBFrFaAWTAANBOCA 


Fasti, 1v 679-712. 


679 uix Gcorr. erit s.1.G ortas. 1. C: horte R. corr. 
680 circum Z: cicus D corr. habebis D: habebat F. 681 
missis F_ uictis R: uinc(tis s. 1.) C: unctis F. 682 forent 
R: ferunt G est om. CZh. 683 Frigidacar seolis R: 
Frigida pars eoli Z: Frigida carselois h_neto liuis R. 
685 Haec UZ  pelignus U: pelignas P. 686 humida 


uel uuida 


UZBCP: obuia F. 687 sq. om. m fidas GIBh 


wel narrauimus 
intrauimus C. 688 &meritis R. 689 Is quidem multa mihi 
sedet R. 691 obsedit Zh. 692 Rursus breue R cum om. R. 


uel peragebat 
uestro Z. 693 om. R Illa Z arabat C sine m atrati U. 
694 Siue cauae ZPh. 695 Hoc modo R_ uertebat DP 
stante R: stanti B: wet. lect. eras. (raroi. r. P,s. 1. F) FP: 
raro 
stantem C telam D: pratum (-ra-i. 7.) B. 697 At R 
malulas D fuluos D corr. colligat R albas colligit armos 
Zh. 699 tedis R: taelis I: tellis m. 700 Aduersus utro- 
que minas m. 702 ad duo annos lustra duog C. 703 ex- 
tremis (?) U corr. conuolle R: sub ualle U: inconualle D: 


a, 


ee es ee ee ee eee i ee, 
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aues 
de ualle ZBCPh. 704 Absturerat R corr. cohortis erat I: 
uel auis 

cohortes (corr.) aues C. 705 Captimam R corr. stipulis U. 
706 Aduet R: Ammouet U: Anmouet G: Admonet Im. 
Damnasis I. 709 Factum (F- 7.7.) R  habiit U: abit BC 
monent m nam s./.C dicere certam RBCDFP: dicere 
curtam Zh: nam uiuere captam (sed posterius add. in 
artiort spatio) U. 710 carsio lana I: caresolana (?) m: 
carsiolana G //// (rasura quattuor fere litt.) uetat G: 
p///// (4. m. uetat m. alt.) P. 711 Atque R= genus hoc 
CP (et sic G*I’). 


Iv 747-778. 

747 peccori R: operi m: pariter pecori pecorisque C. 
748 Estugiat D: Et fugiat Zh tabulis noxiaR. 749 Siue 
sacro pauisse diu U: Sediue siue sacra paui G(?)I: Siue 
sacro m, et desiit: Siue sacra paui sediue Dh sub robore 


(ro-7.7.?)U tactaGIh. 750 e bustis G: in bustis IBDF 
in sua P ouesI corr. 751 intra R: intrauit DF uentum m 
nostrisuae R: nostrisque ZCDh -que fugataei.r. B. 752 
semicape perque R: semicaperue UZCPh. 753 Seu U 


meflax romulucum R: mea falx (-lx 7. r.) ramo lucum U: 
l 


mea fax ramo lucum G: mea falx roma lucum m opacum 
B. 754 aegre RU fascina BCP: fascia D (=B?*). 755 
cupae D corr. ne dum UB degrandinet D  absit Z. 
756 fauno RBCDFPZh obs. (del.) pecus R. 757 Ne U. 
758 Nota B Vota(?) m uirgula RBF. 759 pro s. 1. D 
placas B corr.: praesta Z. 760 Numuiatas sparsos R: 
Numina tu// sp. B. 761 driadesm libraI: libam. 763- 
765 post 761 transp. h, sed idem corr. 762 fauum R 
medio faunum G proemit arma m. 763 greges (-que om.) 
R. 764 uegiles I. 765 in marg. D minis R multos (-s 
1.7.) R: multo UCD (et B*) redigant Z quamane R corr. 
766 géma m_ rapta duplo R. 768 leuant F: leuent D 
arcus R bibiniuraque R. 769 premant IBm: ferant G. 
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770 suo m. 771 falx R: fallax m -que alterum om. R. 
772 Reddet BCm stabulis BDF meis DF. 773 proueni& 
R (774 quaslibet U*B*I’). 775 adueniant U: ut ueniant Z 
faciamus RUBCFPZh an annum G corr. 776 grandia 
festa P. 777 SicD est om. B adhortus U: adortum G 
corr. 778 Dic ter et in uiuo P uino R_ perbibe Z. 

It would be instructive to study the vagaries of the 
different manuscripts in the above passages. One could 
enlarge on the delinquencies of R: wrongly divided words, 
disarrangement of order, omission of letters, syllables, and 
even lines, incorporation of glosses, blunders due to the 
copyist’s unfamiliarity with the parent script." Or we 
might put C on the dissecting table and demonstrate, for 
example, its passion for glosses.” For the present it is 
enough to examine the Z variants. I do not propose to 
defend all or any of these. But I suggest that many of 


them can hardly be regarded as deliberate interpolations. 
In 703 de ualle, for instance, is at least as innocent as U’s 
Both have arisen from completive glosses, like 


sub ualle. 
D’s in conualle. In 775, also, ut weniant may be due to a 
completive gloss; this excuse, however, will not hold for 
U’s adueniant. redigant (765) and premant (769) are 
probably only ordinary blunders; ferant (G) carries the 
blunder further by assimilating the verb to referat. fidas 
(687) and obsedit (691) are, seemingly, interpolations; the 
former comes from vi 529, and the latter may be due to 
a reminiscence of Aen. 3, 400. In 697 albas colligit armos 
is unintelligible in its present shape, and this feature inclines 
one to believe that it is not, at any rate, an interpolation. 


“Such as confusion of a and u 
(760). In 679 horte may be due to 
a suggestion of hoste, due to the rt 
ligature in the original, with which 
the copyist was not very familiar. 
He uses it about half a dozen times 
(111 549, 558, Iv 15, 345, 399, 814), 
but draws it rather than writes it. 
In 11 63, RB has repertor, but the rt 


ligature is rounded as if it were st, 
a fact which suggests that the 
original had repostor. 

“In 693 the non-metrical arabat 
has exchanged places with the word 
it glossed. In 687 narrawimus is a 
gloss on iterauimus, a vanished cor- 
ruption of intrauimus. 
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In uestro for duro (692) we have a good example of how 
an apparent interpolation is capable of an innocent explana- 
tion. In fact, this reading may be used to prove the close 
connection of the parent of R to the source of the Z group. 
In a common parent cum was probably omitted, as in R; a 
corrector, according to rule, had placed ¢ over the following 
word. The copyist of Z’s original read this as a correction 
of d, and wrote ¢uro, which was expanded into cum 
uestro. 

We are left with pars eoli (Carseoli) in 683, Sine cauae 
(694), curtam (709), praesta (759), and tacta (749). The 
first two were adopted by Heinsius, who commended 
praesta (the variant placa is probably by G); Merkel made 
use of curtam, but wisely renounced it. Still dicere curtam 
is not such a flagrant interpolation of U’s uiuere captam, 
and tacta, if it is an interpolation, is not as vicious as U’s 
attempt to re-write the whole line. 

Apart from the character of the Z readings, one cannot 
fail to notice the extraordinary solidarity of the group. 
They are clearly derived, and immediately in the case of 
GI, from the same manuscript. There is other evidence to 
the same effect. GlIm seem particularly prone to omission 
of lines; and, besides the omissions peculiar to the individual 
manuscripts, there is a number of omissions common to 
them all. We find 1 565 f., 11 285 f£., 111 816 f£., v 187 f., 
365 f. omitted by Gm, and I (which is only partially 
available) agrees with Gm in omitting 11 650-653, 1v 485 f. 
Again there are certain common disarrangements. Gmh 
alone agree with U in reading 1 661 f. after 664; GlImh, 
together with BC, are the only manuscripts which have the 
order 111 81, 84, 83, 82. Peculiar to GlImh is the division 
of 11 and 111, whereby the first two lines of 111 are assigned 
to 11. But the most interesting case of disorder is afforded 
by Book v1. The order in G is 1-30, 295-550, 33-294, 
551-812. In m we find 1-30, 295-404, 407-410, 405 f., 
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33-294, 411-812.%° I confess that I do not know how to 
reconcile these data. Since 271-276 are not found in the 
Z family, the natural inference is that in the original of G 
two gatherings of 256 lines each, or eight pages of 32 lines 
each, were interchanged.** But how can this explanation 
be reconciled with the state of m? If we assume a 32-line 
page in the common parent of Gm, no verso should normally 
terminate with line 406 or 410. All I can suggest at the 
moment is that between m and the parent of G another 
manuscript intervened. The copyist’ of this intervening 
manuscript made an attempt to restore 33-294 to their 
proper place. He may have had a renvoi to fuit or fut 
(32 or 30), and. this insufficient direction led him to 
transcribe 33-294 after the fuit of 406. He created fresh 
trouble by omitting 407-410 when he was resuming the 
transcription of 295-550; these four lines were entered on 
the margin, and gave rise to the arrangement 404, 407-410, 
405.f. in m. There are other reasons for believing that 
m was copied. from an elder brother (#) of GI. It is a 


hazardous task to draw up a stemma, but if it is necessary 
to do so, I would represent the parent manuscript (2) of 
GI» as an elder brother of R, derived from the same early 


semicursive minuscule manuscript (a).*° In the course of 
time ¢ underwent various corrections and interpolation. p» 
was transcribed at a date when some of these were not yet 
made; hence it is that m shows in certain places a less 
sophisticated text than GI. 


4 In Paris. 8240 we find v1 1-30, 
295-549, 31, 550, 32-294, 551-812. 

“This argument, of course, de- 
pends on the assumption that the 
same page-length was observed 
throughout in the parent manu- 
script of G. There is a possibility 
that this was not so; in R, for 
instance, where for the first 24 
folios the page-length is, with two 
exceptions, 27'lines, we find in later 


folios page-lengths varying from 23 
to 28 lines. Folio 75 (really 76) is 
a later insertion to supply 111 516- 
563, and has 26 and 22 lines, 
which might suggest that the 
original of R had a 24-line page. 

“This possibly belonged to the 
eighth century. The copyist of B 
found apparently the wrt (uester) 
contraction in his original (1 137); 
see Lindsay, N.L., p. 155. 
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The hypothesis which I put forward provisionally re- 
garding the genealogy of Glm is difficult to prove. It is 
not of much use to stress the agreement with Lactantius, 
or point to certain agreements with R, or enumerate correct 
readings which are peculiar to the Z tradition;* most of 
these facts have been known for some time, and have been 
discounted by those who champion exclusively the sincerity 
of RUD. While I do not deny that the Z tradition has 
undergone revision by one or more mediaeval scholars, I 
contend that there are indications that the reviser or revisers 
did not indulge persistently in gratuitous interpolation, and 
that the text on which they worked was in some passages 
at least a more faithful copy of the archetype o than R.” 
The most convincing evidence that I can advance in support 
of this view are certain passages where G and m alone 
still preserve genuine readings half-hidden by a debris of 
ignorance, which seems itself a testimony to the sincerity 
of these manuscripts. I give three instances. 

1. In 111 657 ff., Ovid mentions briefly some alternative 
theories regarding the identity of Anna Perenna; we read 
in the vulgate. 

559 inuenies, qui te nymphen Atlantida dicant, 

teque Ioui primos, Anna, dedisse cibos. 
There is no doubt that in these lines Ovid is identifying 
Anna with the Arcadian nymph Hagno, who was one of 
the nurses of Zeus.** But why does Ovid call her a 
daughter of Atlas? Of course he may have known some 
legend in which Atlas appeared as father of Hagno.*® 


*Such as Proculus Longa (I 
499), maenae (578), Lara (599), 
nomen Aphidna loco (Vv 708). 

“ Peter has more than a glimpse 
of this truth when he says: si quis 
omnes scripturas emendatas, quas 
libri praeter AUD suppeditarent, 
coniecturarum instar habendas esse 
existumaret, toto caelo  erraret 
(Disputatio Critica, p. 15). 

% Pausanias VIII 31, 2; 38, 2; 
47, 2. 

HERMATHENA.—VOL. XX. 


” Though Atlas can be described 
as an Arcadian (Dion. Hal., antigq., 
1 61, Serv., vu 134, Apollodorus, 
1m 110), it is unlikely that Ovid 
would on that account call any 
Areadian nymph, irrespective of 
her parentage, a daughter of Atlas. 
Such liberties as Ovid takes with 
proper names under the figure of 
‘¢whole and part’’ seem to be con- 
fined to geographical and quasi- 
geographical designations. 
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Still it should rouse suspicion to note that RU do not read 
nymphen Atlantida, but agree in giving nymphen alanida. 
It is, however, from G, which reads azamnida, and m, in 
which I could trace zamida, that the truth can be 
elucidated. Ovid wrote 

inuenies qui te nymphen Azanida dicant, 

teque Ioui primos, Anna, dedisse cibos. 

In a similar connexion Statius (Th. 1v 292) writes: Idaeis 
ululatibus aemulus Azan. Nor is this, I believe, the only 
occasion on which Ovid uses Azanis. We should restore 
tristia 1 11, 15, thus: 


fuscabatque diem custos Azanidos Vrsae 


where editors read either Atlantidos or Erymanthidos.”° 

2. In tv 555 ff. Metanira snatches her son from the 
fire in which Ceres, wishing to make him immortal, had 
placed him. The goddess is angry; and if we can believe 
the accepted text, finds vent for her indignation by an 
utterance whiclr is very like nonsense: 


cui dea, Dum non es, dixit, scelerata fuisti : 
inrita materno sunt mea dona metu. 


557 


dum non es, scelerata fuistt is, of course, defended, and 
illustrated by met. 111 5, 1x 408; one could pile up similar 
references (for instance, met. vi1 340, trist. 1v 4, 69). 
But if one compares the passages cited with the present 
passage, he will be convinced that the latter did not come 


from Ovid’s pen. The manuscripts have: dum non es 
RUBCF dum non uis DPGI dum non est h dum nos 
est m. Remember that the archetype probably had an 


tion; @L have adlantidos, and 
GHV have arimantidos. The last 
reading is interesting. In the Fasti 
the 2 is like the uncial form which 


7 Owen (Cl. R. ii, 180) defends 
Atlantidos, and argues that Ovid, 
who elsewhere represents Callisto 
as a daughter of Lycaon, in this 


line follows Asius in making her a 
daughter of Nycteus (Apollodorus 
3, 8, 2), and thus a great-great- 
granddaughter of Atlas. eryman- 
thidos (APw) is a gross interpola- 


r takes in ligature, and it was read 
as r by the Aldine collator, viz., 
aramnida, which shows how the 
form in GHV arose. 
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open a and é tor est, and rewrite the last report.” It will 
be clear that Ovid wrote 


cui dea, Damnose, dixit, scelerata fuisti : 
inrita materno sunt mea dona metu. 


The goddess cried, “ Your sin has cost you much”; and 
the pentameter contains the explanation. The sentiment is 
Ovidian—we meet it again in v 311—and he is also fond 
of the qualifying adverb closely attached to a participle or 
adjective (see, above, stulte pia). 


3. At the end of the sixth book Ovid pays a compliment 
to Marcia, the wife of Paullus Fabius Maximus. He asks 
the Muses how it came about that Hercules shared the 
honour of a temple with them: 


801 sic ego, sic Clio: Clari monimenta Philippi 
aspicis, unde trahit Marcia casta genus, 
Marcia, sacrifico deductum nomen ab Anco, 
in qua par facies nobilitate sua est. 
par animo quoque forma suo respondet. _ in illa 
et genus et facies ingeniumque simul. 
nec, quod laudamus formam, tu turpe putaris : 
laudamus magnas hac quoque parte deas. 
[807 tu Uh tam BCDFGm] 


The inconcinnity of 805 f. is obvious, and the distich has 
been condemned by Broukusius, Schrader, Merkel, Davies, 
Githling, and others. Line 807 also evokes suspicion. 
What is the point of the emphatic tw? Why did Ovid 
not observe the usual order—he could have written nec tu 
quod formam laudamus ...? The explanation is given 
by m, which had originally fortuna, not forma, in 805. 
Ovid wrote 


par animo fortuna suo respondet: in illa 
et genus et facies ingeniumque simul. 

nec quod laudamus fortunam, turpe putaris : 
laudamus magnas hac quoque parte deas. 

*1 While this article was in proof, perhaps only re-traced, but it ‘s 
I had another opportunity of possible that there has been altera- 
examining m. s has been erased tion, and that m had originally ius 
after no, but those two letters are (not vis). 
in the corrector’s hand: they are 


I2 
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In the archetype the combination fortunamturpe caused 
skipping and subsequent correction, so that the copyist 
namtu 

found forturpe, which brought about formam tu turpe. 
One sin leads to another: fortuna in 805 was changed to 
forma to suit the new version of 807, but this change had 
not been effected completely (for fortuna was still visible) 
when the grandparent of m was transcribed. quoque was 
brought in from 808 as a metrical stopgap. 

Marcia was blest with beauty, high birth, character, and 
wit, and enjoyed, moreover, a great social position which 
accorded with these gifts. 

Ovid is fond of contrasting a person’s social position 
and circumstances with his or her character and disposition. 
He appeals to Cotys for sympathy in ex P. 11 9, urging 
that mercy is a prerogative of royalty: 


fortunam decet hoc istam: quae maxima cum sit, 
esse potest animo uix tamen aequa tuo. 


In trist. v 5, 43 ff., the poet enlarges on the virtues of 
his wife, and deplores her unhappy lot, which does not 
accord with her goodness (fortunaque moribus inpar). In 
ex P. tv 9, 121, he regrets that his own miserable condition 
does not permit him to show as much honour as he would 
like to the deified Augustus: fortuna est inpar animo. 
Line 808 seems to me to be decisive. Commentators have 
failed, I think, to see the meaning of magnae deae. Just 
as magni dei is often synonymous with Augustus,” so here 
magnae deae refers to Livia, to the imperial Juno sola toro 
magni digna reperta Iouis (1 650); Ovid pays her several 
compliments in the Fasti. To stress her “ forma” rather 
than her “ fortuna” would be absurd. In his panegyric 
of Livia in ex P. 111 1, 115 ff., the poet enumerates her 
virtues and endowments (pudicitia, Veneris forma, mores 


"tr. Vv 9,12; ex P.1 5, 70, 6, 26, 11 1, 162, Iv 5, 26. 
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Iunonis); but these are only parts of the great whole, of 
her more than mortal felicity: she is, he says, the femina 
Princeps 


in qua Fortuna uidere 
se probat et caecae crimina falsa tulit. 


Further, assuming that the vulgate were right, why should 
Ovid apologize for praising beauty? The modern world 
is more spiritual or more cynical, and warns us in many 
proverbs that beauty is only skin-deep. But the ancient 
poet, as well as the ancient philosopher, regarded beauty 
as presumptive evidence of goodness; beauty lent grace to 
virtue itseli—gratior pulchro ueniens im corpore uirtus. 
The relation of Virtue to Good Fortune was a different 
question. Popular opinion inclined to the sound ethical 
doctrine that Virtue alone was praiseworthy, that it was 
most easily recognized when divorced from prosperity (tr. 
Iv 3, 80, v 14, 29). In his encomium of Cato, Lucan 
rebukes the popular judgment which has given to what 
was really good fortune the praise that belongs to virtue— 
quidquid laudamus in ullo maiorum, fortuna fuit (1x 595). 
Ovid pretends to anticipate a similar rebuke, and under the 
guise of an apology makes a bow to Livia. 

It may be thought that I have placed too much reliance 
on the data of Gm, and that it is unlikely that the archetype 
could have suffered interpolation in the manner indicated 
by those data. It will be found, however, that other 
manuscripts, especially RU, if closely examined, will lead 
to the same conclusions. One instance, perhaps, may be 
mentioned to illustrate this contention. In 111 697 ff., 
Ovid touches on the murder of Caesar, and calls on 
Philippi to testify that Caesar has been avenged. In our 
texts we find 


testes estote, Philippi, 
et quorum sparsis ossibus albet humus. 


It is hard to construe the pentameter; and when, with the 
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help of commentators,”* one succeeds in doing so, the result 
is not flattering for Ovid’s reputation for concinnity. I 
suggest that Ovid must have written 


testes estote, Philippi, 
quorum bis sparsis ossibus albet humus. 


I do not rely solely on passages** like met. xv 824 
(Emathiique iterum madefient caede Philippi), but I draw 
attention to the fact that R had originally e¢ quorum 
sparsibus. The blunder may have arisen from the omission 
of bis or from a disarrangement (sparsis bis); what is of 
interest is to note that R, like m above, gives us a picture 
of the archetype where there is an interpolation in the 
making, and a metrical stopgap already introduced. 

The claims of the Z tradition have been unduly depre- 
ciated in the past, and, I might say, merely on hearsay 
evidence. In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to 
observe a more judicial attitude. It must not be inferred, 
however, that, because I have confined the discussion to Gm, 


I want to depreciate RUD; such is far from being my 
intention. A final evaluation of the manuscripts, of Gm 
as well as RUD, demands a survey of the whole field—a 
task which I reserve for another occasion. 


E. H. ALTON. 


Vor quorum (ossibus) erginze ** They are collected by Mayor in 
ei, naimlich die bei Philippi gefal- his note on Juvenak vir 242. 
lenen Verschorenen (Peter). 





THE MEDIAEVAL COMMENTATORS ON 
OVID’S FASTI. 


I. 


THERE are many mediaeval commentaries on the Fasti of 
Ovid. There is, on the one hand, what may be called the 
reader’s or library commentary. A manuscript of the Fast, 
belonging to a particular monastery, was studied there, and 
annotations were accumulated until it became a kind of 
variorum edition. As representative of this kind of com- 
mentary, one might select Cantab. Pembrocianus 280, a 
manuscript which belonged originally to Dover Priory.* 
It is of the twelfth century, and its margins are covered 
with contemporary notes. These, on the more difficult 
passages, offer numerous alternatives; their author, like a 
hard-driven candidate at an examination, makes shot after 
shot in the hope that somehow or other he may hit the 
mark. Sometimes, indeed, his blunderbuss discharges some- 
thing of interest. He writes, for instance, on v1 142 :— 


falsa. instabilis forme: uel falsa nenia i. carmen sorcizarium 
falsificans formas fi. anus in uo. uel falsa quia secretissime dicta. 
uel ut oracius dicit Marsa nenia. uel falsa instabilis forme et 
mutabilis. uel falsam neniam dicit quia Gebet audiri: si enim 
audiretur, non haberet effectum. 


The way in which Marsa nenia is introduced is re- 
markable, as well as the fact that the reference is to 
Horace rather than to the Ars. The only MS. older than 
the fifteenth century which reads Marsa is the Ursinianus. 

*This manuscript was examined JVossianus, possibly from Lorsch) 
by Heinsius; his readings, under F, and Hafn. G.K.S. 2011 (Gottor- 


appear in Merkel’s Reimer edition. phianus) possess commentaries of 
Bodl. Auct. F. 4. 29 (Heinsius’ the same type as F. 
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His topographical speculations are not very successful : 


I 464. Virginea aqua dicitur uel quia ibi claudia probauit se esse 
immunem a crimine dicto de se trahendo nauem cibiles: uel quia 
cibile abluta fuit in almone fluuio qui currit in tiberim: uel quia 
aqua alba est ut uirgo. 


II 663. thiateris est quaedam terra pro qua fabii pugnantes 
ceciderunt: uel a possessore antiquo. othriades fuit quidam 
<qui> pugnando pro terra sicut fabii superiectis armis inimicorum 
occisus est: uel othiades mons est ubi multi interfecti fuerunt 
pugnantes pro terra. 


VI 461 (calliaco; s. 1. uel celiaco a celio monte). rediens 2 
uictoria quam habuit de celiacis per ispaniam, ibi interfectus est : 
uel a gallia unde dicitur galiicus et ponit galliaco propter metrum. 


He is not very strong in Roman history. He likes 
etymologies like all the scholars of that day. And gram- 
matical terms, especially hypallage, work magic deliverance 
when he is entangled in a difficult passage. 

Sometimes there are glimpses of the man behind the 
glossator; there seems to be an expression of regret for 
the good old days in V 343: 


olim potabatur uinum simplex, et non potuerunt se inebriare, 
quia forte erat uinum, nec potuerunt multum potare. Sed post- 
quam ceperunt miscere aquam uino, statim inierunt tabernas. 


This earlier type* of commentary lacked continuity. 
In this respect they differ from the commentaries used in 
the cathedral and other schools which came into being 
when the monasteries closed their doors against the secular 
students. There are specimens of these both detached 
from, as well as attached to, the texts which they explain. 
logit Bibl. Ant., p. 176, Manitius, 


Rh. Mus., 1892, suppl. bd., p. 32. 
The Blaubeuern Notulae was pro- 


* There is no existing commentary 
of the Fasti older than the twelfth 
century, but such commentaries 


were in use in the monasteries in 
the eleventh century, if not earlier ; 
see Ehwald, Symbolae, 1892, p. 2. 
The catalogue of Blaubeuern (s. 
x1) records Ovidius fastorum et 
notulae eiusdem: see Becker, Cata- 


bably a commentary detached from 
the text like the commentary on the 
Metamorphoses in Monacensis 4610 
(s. XI), of which Meiser gives an 
interesting account in the SB. d. 
Miimchn. Akad., 1885, pp. 47 ff. 
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There were also what were called Accessus; these were 
introductory lectures, to which the teachers could supply 
continuations from the stores of their own knowledge. 
The Accessus had a long history.» We can see what they 
were from Bernensis 411, ff. 142, 3. This manuscript, 
s. XII/XIII, came possibly from Orleans. It contains 
Accessus to the Ars, Remedium, Fasti, ex Ponto, Metamor- 
phoses, and Heroides. Each of these concludes with a few 
comments on the first lines of the particular text, so that 
the lecturer is started safely on his way. <A biography of 
the poet forms the first part of the Accessus to the Meta- 
morphoses : 

Ad maiorem actoris euidentiam in maiori opere suo de uita 
ipsius tractandum est, unde est genus, unde et quis fuerit Ouidius 
et quid composuit. Ouidius in peligno opido natus erat unde ait in 


Ouidio sine titulo Hic ego composui pelinnis natus aquosis tempore 
illo in quo fuit bellum inter marium et cillam e. q. s. 


To convince us of Ovid’s respectability—for the com- 
posers of these Accessus are continually on the watch to 


say something in favour of the poet—we are told: 


Ouidius dicatus <est> clericali professioni: At mihi iam 
puero celestia sacra placebant inque suum furtim musa trahebat 
opus. 

Finished with the biography, the writer turns to the 
Metamorphoses : 


illis praemissis ad ea quae inquirenda sunt super hunc librum 
redeamus, s. materia actoris, intencio scribentis, utilitas operis, 
titulus carminis, cui parti philosophie suponatur e. q. s. 


* According to Traube, it was 19480 (s. xu, Tegernsee), are 


Remigius of Auxerre who instituted 
these introductions to various 
authors; he followed lines laid 
down by Boethius. See Vorles. w. 
Abh., 1, p. 165, Manitius, Gesch. d. 
lat. Litt., 1, pp. 505, 515, 11, p. 808. 
An Accessus to the Tristia from 
Goth. Mbr. 11 122, and another to 
the ex Ponto (belonging to a com- 
plete commentary) from Mon. 


given by Ehwald, Symbolae, 1. c. 
There are Accessus to a number 
of Ovidian works, including the 
Fasti, in Mon. 19475 (s. xu, Teg.). 
Owen, in his edition of the 
Tristia, 1889, gives an Accessus 
to that work from Canon. Lat. 1. 
This last, I believe, is possibly 
from a commentary by Arnulphus 
Rufus, see below. 
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The heads of inquiry vary in number. For the Fasti 
we generally find an exposition of the “causa suscepti 
operis,” which is again subdivided. The Accessus to the 
Heroides* strikes a different note: 


Rumpere liuor edax, magnum iam nomen habemus. quoniam in 
Ovidianis ex breuiorum ambiguitate et continuacione sentencie 
dificultas nobis inuenitur, compendiose explanare decreuimus quid 
super hoc uideatur opinioni nostre: et quia de bursariis tractan- 
dum est, uideamus quid sit uersus bursarius. bursarius a bursa 
dicitur quia in ea sunt diuerse explicaciones sicuti in bursa, uel 
quia in bursa ponuntur ut siquis aliquem legentem inuenerit super 
hoc opinionem suam recognoscat, uel dicitur a bursa quia 
posita in bursa i. in memoria ascondita debent seruari 
ad utilitatem uero iuuenum illud opus incepit in quo imitatus est 
esiodum ascreum poetam reducendo ad memoriam epistulas quae 
iam date erant obliuioni unde habetur in Ouidio de arte ignotum 
hoc <aliis> ille nouauit opus. 


There is even a metrical Accessus to the Heroides in 
Bern. 512, f. 97 b; it begins with a biography : 


Cum nasonis opera nunc incipiamus, 

Actoris et cuius sit primo uideamus, 

Vitam siue propriam non praetermittamus, 

Quos fecit libros et simul aspiciamus. 

De troia progressus est ut quid (? quis) solemus, 
In troiano nomine non laude supremus, 

Hic sulmonem fecerat propriam notemus; 

De cuius castro te natum naso docemus, e. q. s. 


Then we have an introduction to the Heroides with an 
outline of the first epistle, ending : 


Det deus ut ueniat hylaris et sanus 

Ne tibi surripiat quisquam pes (? res) prophanus; 
Sed solamen prebeat mihi uestra manus. 

Protinus ut uenias facta uidebor anus. 


After his effort with the tag in the last line, it is no 
wonder that the author concludes with: Explicit Iste Labor 


* Also in Bern. 512. 
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De Cuius Pondere Labor. Turning to the actual com- 
mentaries of the schools, one finds that they are more 
connected and fuller, but cut from the same cloth as the 
first class. There is a good example written on the margins 
of Hafn. G.K.S. 2010, s. x111. This MS. belonged to the 
cathedral library of Hamburg, and was used in the school; 
this fact is manifest from the language of the introduction : 


Ne prolixitatis fastidio aures audientium obscurentur, breuiter 
et compendiose de quo et ad quid et qualiter auctor agit in hoc 
opere uideamus. Hoc est dicendum: quae est materia, quae in- 
tencio, quae utilitas, cui parti philosophie supponatur et quis 
titulus. Materia huius libri est, mensis, dies, et annus cum suis 
causis. Intencio duplex est, communis et priuata. Communis 
est assignacio fastorum in Kal.; priuata est duplex: est enim 
erudire germanicum festiuitates quae in libro annalium confuse 
dicebantur, qui futurus erat episcopus in illo anno: uel quod illo 
mediante posset Ouidius augusti cesaris quem offenderat propter 
compositionem libri artis amatorie fauorem et gratiam adipisci. 
Vtilitas huius libri nulla legitur fuisse, quia ab exilio numquam 
legitur rediisse. Auctor autem iste eticus est et phisicus. Eticus 
est tractando de moribus, phisicus est tractando de naturis. 
Titulus talis est Ouidii publii nasonis fastorum liber primus incipit. 
Bene dicit primus, quia sequitur secundus; fuerunt etenim xii, sed 
beatus geronimus considerans ydolatria i. cultus idolorum de 
quibus tractabatur in vi ultimis libris, illos deleuit e. q. s. 


Happy days those for the easy-going lecturer! The 
same discourses served for generations. A few notes from 
the last folio will show their quality: 


VI 765. Ipse flamminius consul romanus uolens ire contra dedit 
suis uulturibus cibum et noluerunt comedere, quod fuit signum 
istius in bello morituri. et eos interfecit et in bello periit uel 
secundum quosdam in transinino fluuio submersus est cum rediret 
a bello deuictis hostibus quia cum aues sue noluissent comedere 
ipse dixit saltem bibant et eas mersit in quodam fluuio. 

769. q. d. octauo Kal. iunii melius est omen pugnandi quia 
in eo manussa consul romanus syphacem et hastrubalem interfecit 
fratrem hanibalis. 


799. adduxerat istuc i. iuxta templum herculis apud romam. 
sed parum hoc ualet. Vel adiunxerit sit littera; templum enim 
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pieridum erat iuxta templum herculis. Videlicet littera est melior 
adiunxerit isti s. herculi. 


812. alcides i. hercules et dicitur ab alcos quod est uirtus et 
ida quod est forma quasi formosus et uirtuosus. 


There is one commentary which seems to have been 
specially esteemed. It exists as a commentary without a 
text in several MSS.° It is also contained, partially or 
completely, on the margins of certain MSS. of the Fasti.® 
The author was Arnoul de Saint-Euverte, or Arnoul le 
Roux, who had a chair at Orleans in the twelfth century. 
Hauréau has gleaned some interesting details concerning 


his personality. 
amiable. 


He does not seem to have been very 
One of his colleagues described him as 
brium hominum et abiectio plebis,’ 


* Oppro- 
with a tongue “ ueneno 


’ 


inuidiae toxicata.” His lectures on the Fasti were denounced 
as irreligious by the orthodox Alexander de Villedieu.’ 
Arnulphus begins his commentary with the usual 


promise to be brief. 
heads. He tells us: 


His Introduction is divided into five 


causa priuata (suscepti operis) fuit ut germanicum sacrificiis 
instrueret qui futurus erat pontifex anni illius in quo Ouidius hoc 
opus incepit; pontificatus annuus erat honor sicut consulatus. 


5 Bodl. Auct. F. 4. 27, Turicensis 
Rh. 76, pp. 1-40, Parisinus 8241, 
Vat. Reginensis 1548. The last is 
the manuscript which Heinsius calls 
*“eodex Rumpfii.’’ The Paris 
manuscript gives the subscription: 
EXPLICIVNT GLOSVLE SVPER 
LIBRVM FASTORVM FELICI- 
TER: QVE Facte Fuerunt Aure- 
lianis Ab optimo Magistro Alnulplo 
(sic) Rufo. The Bodleian manu- 
script covers only 11 446—v1 479. 
The Amploniana catalogue of 1412 
records (Poet. 33): Glosule lib- 
rorum Ovidiu de fastis ; but I do 
not know anything about this book, 
nor whether it is still at Erfurt. 

* Almost completely in Plant. 
Moretanus 174 (the Accessus is 
missing). The Accessus and notes 


as far as I 46 appear in Bodl. 
Canonic. I. 

"Hist. Litt. xxix, p. 576. 
Alexander, as a master of a Paris 
school, was naturally an enemy of 
the Orleans school. Alexander’s 
school, apparently, was strong on 
etymology, which was taught by 
one of Alexander’s colleagues, 
Rodolphus (afterwards bishop). 
Though he was not very friendly 
to the classical poets, Alexander 
made an exception in the ease of 
the Fasti, from which he drew 
hints for his own Mappa Computi; 
see Hist. Litt., Xvill, pp. 202-209, 
and Reichling’s Introduction to the 
Doctrinale in Mon. Germ. Paed., 
XII, 1893. 
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The “ materia operis” gives occasion for a long ex- 
planation of the difference between cosmical and heliacal 
risings and settings. There is nothing original in the 
preface, and the body of the commentary does not show 
much advance on the Dover and Hamburg commentaries ; 
compare with their notes (above) Arnulphus’ annotations : 


I 464. wirginea i. almone, in quo cibeles, ueste, palladis 
imagines abluuntur: uel tiberim, in quo est submersa ilia; uel 
uirginea propter templum ueste in quo uirgines erant sacrate, et 
illud erat super tiberim; uel de aqua iuturne potest legi: Iuturna 
dea est cuiusdam fontis. 


II 663. triateris. terra dicitur atheniensium, a quodam rege. 
fuit autem diutina guerra inter athenienses et lacedemones de 
finibus agrorum uel regnorum, sed otriadem ducem lacedemonum 
athenienses quadam uice intercipientes.proiectis omnibus armis in 
eum penitus suffocauerunt; uel aliter triaterida: nomen est terre 
pro qua fabii pugnauerunt. otriades fuit quidam de vegentibus 
qui ponendo se metam pro patria ab hostibus est suffocatus; uel 
otriades mons est ubi multi interfecti sunt.® 


VI 765. Flaminius enim uultures in domo diu pasci fecerat. 
Quodam autem die cum ipse iturus esset contra hostes, fecit eis 
opponi cadauera. qui propter infortunium domini sui quod in- 
nuebant gustare noluerunt. Ipse autem augurium renuens et 
uilipendens uultures interfecit sed ipse in bello est interfectus . 
eodem die masinissa confederatus romanis siphacem regem 
affrorum pro romanis deuicit. et eodem die, anno reperto (?) 
astrubal frater hannibalis interfectus est. Cum enim hannibal 
romam obsedisset, scipio nasica cartaginem deleuit, et hastrubalem 
interficiens, Capud eius roniam misit, quod cum audisset hannibal 
morte eius subita perterritus affugit. 


He does wonders with Hypallage : 


Ill 557. nudatas. fiat ypallage,, nudatis pro nudis colonis. 
V 317. (collecta obliuia damnis) uel fiat ypallage, dampna collecta 
obliuiis. 
and Antiphrasis : 


II 729. in officio . . . uel in officio quidem meretricali quod 
officium dicitur per excellentiam antifrasice. 


‘This note is difficult to read in is badly damaged (negantibus qué 
the Bodleian MS.; the Paris MS. ponit dolose pro). 
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and Tmesis: 


III 565. pede. instrumentum est cum quo iungitur malus. equo 
pede quasi pro cursu propicio. uel pes equs, instrumentum est illud 
et est una dictio, pedeequs, sed tmesata.° 


He very seldom quotes or refers to other Latin authors; 


he quotes Juvenal twice, once to establish the meaning of 
lautus : 


I 454. inache laute. i. diues; lautos homines dicimus illos qui 
bene se procurant, unde iuuenalis Aticus eximie si cenat lautus 
habetur. et lautus non est sincopatus ut dicunt quidam a laudatus, 
quemadmodum non partus a paratus, non status a statutus, 
immo partus a pario deriuatur et dicitur proprie res parta res 
labore acquisita; laborat enim mulier cum parit. inachus fuit 
quidam qui primus comedit iecur anseris; uel inachus deus fluuii 
cui anser sacrificatur quia flumen eius maculant. 


He has it to his credit that he does not indulge in 
etymologies as much as his fellow-scholars; but the ones 
he gives are not very convincing, for example: 


III 558. bachus a lacu (dicitur) liceus; secundum quosdam a 


ligo gas, uel a lien (Aver?) graece quod latine calix.° V 7. ip- 
pocrenes i. ab equo creatus. 


He excels his competitors, if it is an excellence, in 
collecting variants. He seems to have got these on hearsay, 
not by examining the manuscripts for himself.*°* Probably 


*He was possibly thinking of 
pedisequus as an analogy. ‘‘cursu 
propitio’’ was an old explanation; 
it is given in F. Even Antonius 
Fanensis gives it, and Paulus 
Marsus is worse. 

” For the confusion of Lyaeus, 
Lycaeus, Lycius, Lenaeus, compare 
Fulgentius, myth., 2, 12, who con- 
fuses Lyaeus and Lenaeus. I did 
not notice any facetious etymologies 
except those in the last note; 
Arnulphus pokes fun there at such 
etymologies of Alcides as are given 
by the Hamburg commentator (see 
above). Arnulphus’ sarcastic ety- 


mology of <Awrelianis quasi aurea 
alienis is justified by the attempt 
of Rodulfus Glaber (ore Li- 
geriana); see Hauréau, l. oc, 
Manitius, Gesch., U, p. 352. 

*a He has one or two notes like 
that on 11 394 ff.: ‘‘Sex uersus 
solent hie esse in quibusdam 
ouidianis et in quibusdam non, isti 
seilicet, His etiam coniunx capiti 
succincta dialis usque hic Cum 
croceis ete.’’ But it would be a 
mistake to infer from them that 
Arnulphus made independent re- 
searches. 
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they were entered already on the manuscript he was using. 
For his method of using them we may take as example his 
note on 111 823: 

nec uos tur. i. 0 magistri. feri quantum ad discipulos. sed 
tur. fraudata sensu iuxta opinionem rusticorum uel reuera fraudata 
quia non tantum scitis quantum uobis uidetur. uel sen. fraudante 
uosmet ipsos cum nil sciatis et uos aliquid scire putatis. uel 
fraudante illos quos debetis docere. uel o turba i. discipuli 
fraudati sensu magistri; magistri genitiuus casus. feri causa quare 
decepti sunt quia pro feritate magistri nil potuerunt discere. 


There are no signs that he sought information from 
other authors in order to understand the allusions in the 
Fasti. In one or two places he has scraps which came 
from Servius, for example : 

III 603. achates. cura interpretatur quae semper reges et 
potentes comitatur . . . uel lapis qui facit inuisibilem illum. 
V 351. tetricus mons est in sabinia qui durus est et asper, unde 
tetricus ca cum i. durus ra rum. 


But these are almost certainly second-hand; at least 


they are to be found in earlier commentaries and glosses. 
When he writes a note like 


I 629. scortea dicuntur filii meretricum qui si quando introirent 
in templum carmentis moriebantur uel scortea animalia 
libidinosa e. q. s. 
one realises that for him Festus and even glossaries were 
closed books. He tells us that Marcia (v1 801 ff.) was the 
wife of Cato, and also the wife of Philippus, that nupta 
(vi 809) referred to Octauia or “ securidum quosdam”’ to 
Messalina; this speaks badly for his ideas of chronology, 
and we have had, above, other specimens of his knowledge 
of history. He knows little of the subject, but he is 
always ready to supply historical details. On one occasion 
he gives the source; on the first day of the Quinquatrus, 
he tells us (III 809) : 


sapientes et philosophi de magnis et philosophicis rebus dis- 
putabant; sicut legitur in thimeo platonis. 
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I cannot agree altogether with Hauréau’s statement that 
the glosses of Arnulphus are “entiérement profanes.” It is 
true that the author does not exhibit much Christian piety, 
but he is quite ready to take illustrations and explanations 
from Christian practices and beliefs. When the deified 


Romulus assumes the name of Quirinus, we are reminded 
(II 517): 


sic etiam adhuc aliquid nouum nomen nouus papa assumit. 


He explains (IV 236): 


Palaestinas deas i. infernales s. furias . . . quia iudei colebant 
ignotum deum quem non uidebant gentiles ut deos notos, uidelicet 
ydola, idcirco dicebant infernales coli a iudeis. 


He illustrates IV 328 (index laetitiae fertur ad astra 
sonus) thus : 


sicut est Te deum laudamus ad differenciam soni indicis tris- 
ticie ut est Quid lazarum et! De profundis. 


An examination of the commentaries of Arnulphus and 
his fellow-teachers will incline one to believe that in the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries the Fasti was 
not intelligently studied." Such a view must be qualified. 
That one scholar, at least, approached the study of that 
work with proper care and in a truly critical manner is 
shown by the marginalia of a Gembloux manuscript, to-day 


4T have confined myself in the’ 
above notes to discussing the 
character of these commentaries. 
Whether they do, or do not, pro- 
vide valuable material for estab- 
lishing the text is another question. 
Arnulphus’ commentary, at least in 
Vat. Reg. 1548, has already been 
used by Heinsius. But owing to 
the carelessness of the copyists, 
there is frequently the risk of re- 
cording as a variant what is merely 
a scribal blunder. I, at least, did 
not find much of importance in 
that commentator. His commentary 


on the Tristia, if he wrote one, as 
I believe he did, might be useful. 
But I do not know where a copy 
exists. Paris. 8207 has a com- 
mentary on the Tristia, but I did 
not examine it. It does not, how- 
ever, commence like the Accessus 
published by Owen (v. s.). In 
the Phillips library there was a 
twelfth - century ‘‘Glossulae in 
Ouidii Nasonis Tristia’’; this was 
sold in 1908, and I cannot trace it. 
It might be the work of the Orleans 
commentator. 
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Bruxellensis 5369-73. These marginalia are, with a few 
exceptions, excerpts from other authors than Ovid, and 
have evidently been carefully selected to explain allusions 
in the text of the poem. They are all included in the 
following list.” 


I. 


cognomentum factum est tor- 

detractam induit. Gallus 

cepit ut utrique quiescerent 
lingua exerrare 


1. f. 2v. I 601 
quatus induuias 
enim quidam duo 

Deinde gallius 
cuidam om. summo genere gnato om. 
dere ut dico om. atque iterum de loco 
cuius ad descripsit om. manliana interdicto 
om. occiderat. Gellius, 1x 13, 1-3, 7-20. 

2. f. 2v. 1 602 In eo tempore immaniter 
alias arcebat monimentum. Gellius, 1x 11, 4-10. 

3. f. 2v. I 605 Idem censor cognominatus est. 
Valerius Maximus, 11 2, 9. 

4. f. 3. I 633  Siue sorores siue comites carmentis. 
Porrima dicitur praedicere procul uentura, postuerta uel 
propinqua uel recentiora. 

5. f. 3v. 1 658 Sementiuae et paganalia feriae sunt 
quando otiatur pagus iactis seminibus. 

' 6. f. 4v. II 21 Flamines in capite habebant pilleum 
ut in urbe. Servius, v111 664; cp. Myth. Vat. 111 6, 34. 

7. f. Sv. II 68 Tibris tuscorum rex fuit, qui iuxta 
albulam fluuium pugnans cecidit eique pristinum nomen 
auferens et suum imponens, pro numine haberi cepit. Et 


acce- 
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notandum quod in sacris tiberinus dictus, in coenolexia i, 
communi locutione tiberis fluuius in poemate tibris pater 
uocatur. Cp. Serv., vir 330, vi1r 31; Myth. Vat., 1 193. 

8. f. 5v. 1181 Fabula est neptunum quo tempore 
seruare quaesitam collocauit. Hyginus, p. a., 
11 17. 

9. f. 8. IL 236 Fabii cccvi fuerunt de una familia. 
Qui cum coniurati nam oportuna ad compescuit om. 

restituit rem. Serv., vi 845. Quem imitatur 
ouidius in hoc loco Cui res cunctando restituenda foret. 

10. f. 9. Il 282 Dialis appellatur a dio i. ioue, a quo 
uita dari putabatur hominibus. Paulus, s. v. Flamen Dialis; 
cp. s. v. Dium. 

11. f. 10. II 361 Cum in honorem panos cele- 
brarent. Serv., vi11 663. 

12. f. 10v. II 381 Lupercalium mos quod his 

quem montem euander argis cesis capris 
metiuerunt repetebatur. Val. Max., 11 2, 9. 

13. f.11. 12411 Tiberis fluuius ab antiquis rumon 
exedens. Vnde et ficus ruminalis ad quam antequam 
ineciuno factis sacrificiis uelint ruma dicitur. 
Serv., vi11 63 and 90. 

14. f. 11. If 421 Nota locum lupercal et ministros 
lupercos postquam illic lupa remum et romulum nutrierat. 
Cp. Serv., vi1r 343. 

15. f. 11 I1 423 Vel a deo archadiae qui est pan uel 
faunus et dicitur liceus uel a monte archadiae liceo uel quod 
lupum qui graece lichos dicitur non sinit in oues seuire. 
Cp. Serv., bc. 

16. f. 11 II 435 Vel quod sub esquilio siue ut uult 
seruius palatino monte iunoni luebatur i. sacrificabatur 
capro. Cp. Serv., l. c. 

17. f. 1lv. Il 459 Yginus dicit quodam tempore 
uenerem cum cupidine in syriam ad flumen eufratem uenisse. 
eo loco repente typhona acerrimum gigantem et maxime 
deorum hostem apparuisse. Venerem autem cum filio in 
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flumen liberatos. et pro eo beneficio simulacra piscium 
inter astra constituisse. Itaque postea syros eOs ipsos 
captare. Eorum piscium simulacra inaurata pro diis 
penatibus colunt. Siquid autem aliter ouidius dicit aut 
poe tia aut uarietas 

passage (except the last sentence, which is partly illegible) 
is a neat combination of Hygin., p. a., 11 30, 28, and 41. 

18. f.12v. 11527 Pompeius Festus. Fornacalia festa. 
erant quando far in furnaculis terebant. Paulus, s. v. 
Fornacalia. 

19. f. 13. I1 560 Ex Libris Pompeii Festi. Celibari 
hasta uel quia forte nuptiali iure (sic, -s uiros geni- 
turas ominetur uel quod om.) dorialotos et dorictitos 
uocant. Paulus, s. v. Caelibari hasta. 

20. f. 13v. II 569 Feralia a feriendis om. 
appellata. Paulus, s. v. Feralia. 

21. f. 13v. II 576 Faba ad mortuos pertinet. Nam 
et uidentur. Paulus, s. v. Fabam. 

22. f. 13v. IL 578 Ludi per urbem aliquandiu 

familiis om. compitalia appellauerunt. 
Macrobius, 1 7, 34, 35. 

23. f. 14. 11 616 Laneae deorum. Paulus, s. v. 
Laneae effigies. 

24. f. 14. Il 617 Conuiuium tolleretur. Val. 
Max., 11 1, 8. 

25. f. 14v. I1 627 Tantalus rex chorinthiorum natus 
fuit pelopis, pelops atrei et thiestis qui patronomico nomine 
ab auo tantalidae dicti sunt. quia patronomica iuxta 
donatum ab auis et matribus sepe fiunt. Fabula autem 
habet hos germanos cum in dissensionem uenissent et sibi 
nocere non possent in simulatam gratiam redisse. Qua 
occasione thiestes cum merope fratris uxore concubuit. 
Atreus uero ei filium epulandum apposuit. Quae sol ne 
pollueretur aufugit. Sed ueritatis hoc est: atreum apud 
mycenas primum solis eclypsin inuenisse. Cui inuidens frater 
ex urbe dissessit tempore quo eius probata sunt dicta. See 

K 2 
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Serv., 1 568; Myth. Vat. 111 8, 16 (cp. 1 22, 11 147); Hyg, 
f. 258, Donatus, ars. gr., 1v 373 Keil. 

26. f. 14v. II 627 Iason de colchos insula rediens, 
secum medeam abduxit. Quam dum pater insequeretur, 
arpagigen fratrem suum quem secum abduxerat interfecit, 
et membra eius per semita patris spargebat ut haec uidens. 
pater iter suum minus properaret. 

I catinot trace this note. But “arpagigen” is interesting. 
It is a bungled form of “‘Harpagiden.” Harpagides as a 
brother of Medea.arose from a combination of [bis 436 
and 545. See Ibis 545, where FVX give “arpagige”; the 
Galeanus scholiast has “Arpasige,” and Conrad de Mure 
has “Arpacides uel secundum quosdam Arapagies.” 

27. f. 14v. II 629 Tereus rex thracum fuit 
lusciniam. Serv., buc., v1 78; the D-S additions are absent. 
Cp. Myth. Vat. 1 4, 11 217. 

28. f. 15. II 667 In urbe roma iouis edificari 
omnes inde dii abscedere pro hoc ipso 
urbis ctim religione (imperium om.) sud diuo 

sacrificatur. -Serv., 1x 446. 

29. f. 15v. II 690 Sextus tarquinius tarquinii filius 
factis eximia fide credens om. 
baculo om. causam alterius argumenti 

tradidit. Val. Max., vir 4, 2. 

30. f. 15v. II 711 Iunius brutus cum a-rege 
muneribus sacrificii doni causa cauato tribuit. 
Val. Max., vi11r'3, 2. 

31. f. 16. 11721 Tarquinius superbus habuit filios per- 
ditos si mecum non concubueris in adulterio om. 

amore om. neue interitus eius inultus esset. 
Et post ‘haec eiecto gladio se interemit. Tunc brutus 
auunculus extracto (?) et exertum tenens Nam ut 
diximus brutus tribunus equitum fuerat. Serv., vi11 646; 
cp. Myth. Vat., 1 74. 

32. f.'19. III 49 Amulius et numitor fratres fuerunt 
ex troiani Amulius posse om. creauit dum alter 
de tempore alter de numero‘contendit (cp. Serv., v1 779) 
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esse martis. Serv., 1 273; cp. Myth. Vat., 1 30, 
m1 11. 11. 

33. f. 19. III 70 Remus a fabio rastro 
sufficere om. transilierit. Hist. misc., 1 7. 

34. f. 19v. 1197 Romulus enim cuiusque om. 
Sed: quia tardius apparuerit adduxit ut 
menses (s. /. alii) xxx & i alii xxx sortirentur dies. 
Macrobius, 1 15, 5-6. 

35. f. 20. III 121 Romulus annum decem mensium 

trigenos haberent dies. qui hodie quintanas nonas, 
ceteri septimanas initium Kalendarum. Sed cum hic 
numerus neque solis aptus inueniretur. A combina- 
tion, with slight changes, of Macrob., 1 12, 38-3-4-39. 

' 36. f. 20v. 111 131 The beginning is hopelessly rubbed; 
it started probably with “Constat primo” tuscus 
-dictus est uicus tributa nominauerunt. Serv., v 560. 

37. f. 20v. III 137 Primo die mensis martii 
liceat. Macrobius, 1 12, 6. 

38. f. 20v. TI 151 Numa quinquaginta dies ad annum 
-addidit principia. Quidam autumant ianuarium nun- 
cupari ex eo quod limes et ianua sit anni. Scilicet omnes 
ingressus iano gentiles adscribunt et hinc eidem duas facies 
figurabant, unam qua interiora, aliam qua foris posita 
uideretur aspicere. Secundum autem dicauit februo i. plutoni 
qui lustrationum soluerentur. Paulo post in honorem 
imparis seruaretur, quasi inferis et deminutio et par 
numerus conueniret. A combination of Macrob., 1 13, 1+, 
5,7. I cannot trace “ Quidam autumant aspicere ” ; 
but cp. M.V., 111 4, 9. 

39. f. 20v. III 154 i. nimpha quam amicam 
auctoritatem. Serv., vir 673. 

40. f. 21. III 157. C. iulius cesar imitatus aegyptios 
ad numerum (s. /. dierum) solis annum sicut hodie seruatur 
instituit, decem uidelicet dies obseruationi ueteri super- 
adiciens ut annum nominandum. Omni autem inter- 
kalationi mensis februarius sequeretur. A combina- 
tion of Macrob., 1 14, 3; 14, 6; 13, 14-15. 
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41. f. 21. III 186 Calabriam dicit (s. /. curiam) quam 
romulus texerat culmis ad quam calabatur .i. uocabatur 
senatus et populus a rege sacrificulo ut quoniam prae- 
noscerent <dies*. Serv., vir 654. 

42. f. 21v. III 201 Bene dixit cures. Cum enim filias 
suas perdiderunt, ceninenses, antemnates, crustumini, et 
sabini, ceteris quiesscentibus, cures id est sabini soli bella 
sumpserunt. Qui interuenientibus appellatae sunt. 
Sane uxorem. Serv., vi1r 638. 

43. f. 21v. III 199 Raptae sunt sabinae consualibus... 
rapuerunt et sabinas de raptu circenses ludi (7. r.) 
celebrabantur. Circenses ludi dicti currebant. Quos. 
ludos ita dicimus, ludos theatrales circenses. Serv., 
vii 636. . 

44. f. 22. III 229. In communem mulierum honorem 

martiae. Nec enim aliter mulierum nisi quia 
ut diximus bella sedarunt. Serv., vi11 638. 

45. f. 22. III 233 Notandum quod mater romuli 
nominabatur superius siluia, hic nominatur ilia, apud 
uirgilium rhea. 

46. f. 22v. III 277 Komulo mortuo cum anno senatus 
regnasset uisum est et quaesitus numa dictus 
est (? awd trav véuwv, but the words are illegible). Serv., 
vi 808. 

47. f. 24v. III 374 Regnante numa pompilio scutum 
breue et rotundum caelo lapsum est. Et cum aruspices 
respondissent illic fore orbis imperium, ubi illud fuisset 
diligentia numae ne quandoque ab hostibus posset auferri, 
adibito mamurio fabro multa similia facta sunt et in 
templo martis locata. Mamurio autem diem consecra- 
uerunt <quo> pellem feriunt ad artis similitudinem. Eius 
diei sacra uocauerunt mammuarialia. Dicimus autem 
<hoc> ancile et hec ancilia. Sed ut supra a <ncil> e. 
Nam unum caelo lapsum est. Ancile <autem> dicitur aut 
quasi undique circumcisum aut quasi amficilon i. undique 
labrum habens. 

The margin is slightly clipped, but the lacunae, indicated 
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by the brackets, are unimportant. The note is a combina- 
tion of Serv., vi11 664 and vir 188; but see below. 

48. f. 25. III 431 Romulus condita ciuitate 
nomen inditum erat, condidit templum pollicitus 
cunctis effecit. Hist. misc., 1 5. 

49. f. 25v. III 437 Dicunt iouem nutritum a themide 
et amalthea Quae postea iouis nutrix fuit. Sed 
cum iupiter ut egos pelle tectus Quo facto 
iupiter tytanas superans et postea arma quibus ipse 
tectus wicerat mineruae concessit. Unde scutum tam 
mineruae quam iouis egida uocatur. Hyginus, p. a., 11 13. 

50. f. 25v. III 450 Pegasus equus secundum ouidium 
de sanguine Medusae natus est. Secundum alios de neptuno 
et eadem medusa. Qui in elicone ypocrene i. equi 
fons appellatus est. hoc equo fisus bellorofon contra 
chimeram que eo tempore constitutus existimatur. 
Hyginus, p. a., 11 18. 

51. f. 26v. III 503 Iuno dum uideret in aniculam 
uersa semeles limen ingressa est cui et ita legitime 
nasceretur. Lact. Plac., Theb.,1 12; cp. Myth. Vat., 11 79. 

52. f. 26v. Ill 519 Equirria exercebantur. 
Paulus, s. v. Equirria. 

53. f. 27. IIL 533 Nestor rex pilius uixit tres aetates 
i, nonaginta annos. Quia enim ter triginta reddunt nona- 
ginta et perfecta hominis etas in tricesimo anno computatur. 
apud antiquos una aetas uel saeculum triginta anni habe- 
bantur. 

54. f. 27. III 534 Sybillam apollo’ pio amore dilexit 
eique obtulit quid erthream cumas uenit 

soluta est. Serv., vi 321. 

55. f. 29. III 663 Sexto decimo anno secuta est 
discessio tutus esse posset. Hist. misc., 1 17. 

56. f. 29. III 667 Bouillae est uicus ad ultimum (leg. 
undecimum) lapidem uiae appiae, dictus ab eo quod bos in 
albano monte consecratus ab ara fugiens in eo loco a per- 
sequentibus comprehensus est. This note is possibly taken 
from the scholiast of Persius, v1 55; cp. Nonius, 122 M. 
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57. £. 29v. III 697 Idibus martii cum cesar senatus die 
successerunt cremauit. Causa autem interitus 
cesaris haec fuit quod bellis ciuilibus toto orbe rediens 
deferebantur Cassius et seruilius uasca. Huius 
mortem cesar octauianus augustus patre octauiano senatore 
genitus actiae iusserat, apud philippos mace- 
doniae urbem tantis bellorum apparatibus uindicauit ut ad 
desperationem adacti brutus et lucius cassius immaturam 
sibi mortem ante belli terminum coegerunt. Nam inuitatis 
percussoribus cassius caput, brutus latus prebuit. This note 
seems a cento from the Hist. misc. Cum cesar ad cremauit 
= vr 41, ll. 21-28 E; bellis ciuilibus ad seruilius wasca 
(nasca) = Il. 13-21; patre octauiano ad iusserat = vir 1, 
ll. 6-9; apud philippos ad prebuit are excerpted from viz 3. 
58. f. 30. III 723 Fabula habetur dormientem in litore 
puerum om. quo uolueris Et ceperunt 
alio loco uela flectere precipites dedere in fluctus. 
Serv., 1 67; cp. Myth. Vat., 1 122, 11 171. 

59. f. 30. IH 735 Liba sunt placentae de farre et melle 
et oleo sacris aptae. Serv., vir 109. 

60. f. 31v. IIT 831 Caelum dicitur ferrum unde 
operantur argentarii. Serv., 1 640. 

61. f. 32v. IV 1 Duae sunt ueneres. Vna casta et 
pudica que praeest honestis amoribus que etiam fertur uxor 
uulcani. Altera uoluptaria libidinum dea cui filius est 
hermafroditus. Sic etiam sunt duae amores. Alter bonus 
et pudicus quo uirtutes et sapientia armantur, alter im- 
pudicus et malus. Quare ad distinctionem boni amoris 
pluraliter amores dicuntur. Sed notandum quod hic una 
uenus quae apud romanos proprie genitrix uocatur quae 
mater utriusque amoris secundum ouidium nominatur. 
Duae dicuntur comes from Remigius: see Myth. Vat., 
111 18. 

62. f. 33. IV 31 ff. Dardanus iouis et electrae athlan- 
tidis filius qui ab italia ex responso locum commutans per 
trahciam samo delatus eam samothraciam nominauit et 
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exhinc ad frigiam transiens eam suo nomine dardaniam cog- 
nominauit, genuit erictonium qui in hisdem locis regnauit. 
Erictonius troum qui frigiam ad sui nominis. memoriam 
troiam uocari iussit. Trous ipse genuit ilum et assaracum. 
Ilus maior natu regnauit et ilium ciuitatem sui nominis 
condidit et laomedontem genuit, Laomedon priamum a quo 
finis fuit troiani regni. Assaracus frater ili genuit capin, 
capis anchisen. Amnchises cum pastor esset, uenus eum 
adamauit de quo et aenean circa symoentem fluuium enixa 
est. Quod cum iactaret anchises, fulmine afflatus est et 
oculis priuatus. Aeneas ascanium genuit ex creusa filia 
priami. Cum quo post excidium troiae sacra patria 
ferens ad italiam uenit, et cum turno dauni tuscorum 
regis filio dimicans eum interemit eiusque sponsam 
lauiniam latini regis filiam in coniugio accepit de 
cuius etiam nomine lauinium oppidum quod _ con- 
struxerat appellauit, ubi et regnauit tribus annis. Quo 
uita decedente regnum suscepit ascanius filius eius qui 
et iulus. Qui derelicto nouercae suae lauiniae regno albam 
longam condidit ubi et regnum sibi constituit. Ascanius 
deinde iulum filium procreauit a quo familia iuliorum. Qui 
quia paruulus necdum regendis ciuilibus erat idoneus siluium 
posthumium fratrem suum Aeneae ex lauinia filium quem 
summa pietate educauerat regni reliquit heredem. Siluius 
qui inde posthumus appellatus est quia post humationem 
patris natus siluiusque quia in siluis educatus est genuit 
aeneam filium, Aeneas latinum filium, Latinus albam 
filium. Alba egytum, Egitus capim filium qui capuam 
in campania condidit, Capis carpetum filium, Carpetus 
tyberinum a cuius nomine albula fluuius tyberinus dictus est 
eo quod in eum decidens extinctus est. Tyberinus genuit 
agrippam filium cuius temporibus homerus . 

Agrippa genuit aremulum. Hic praesidium albanorum inter 
montes ubi nunc roma est posuit et etiam ob impietatem 
fulmine ictus interiit. Aremulus genuit auentinum qui in 
eo monte qui nunc pars urbis est mortuus ac sepultus 
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aeternum loco uocabulum dedit. Auentinus genuit procam 
cum obisset testamentum 
reliquit ut unus filius pecuniam alter regnum susciperet. 
Amulius uero fratri suo numitori electionem dedit quod 
desideraret acciperet. Numitor uero pecuniam tulit, amulius 
regnum obtinuit. Qui audito oraculo quod a stirpe fratris. 
sui regnum perderet numitorem de regno expulit qui abiens 
in agro suo uixit. Cumque essent numitori duo filii ser- 
gestus qui et lausus et rhea que et siluia uel ilia, amulius 
timens oraculum sergestum in 
silua occidit illiam adimendi partus gratia uirginem uestalem 
fecit. Quae septimo patrui anno geminos edidit remum et 
romulum, secundum alios de marte, secundum alios de 
sacerdote martis cumque pueri(?) adoleuissent collecta 
pastorum interfecto apud albam amulio. 
auum numitorem in regnum re 
As regards the first part of this note, one will observe 
the resemblances of Myth. Vat., 1 135: Dardanus ab Italiae 
regione Tusciae, ex responso locum mutans, per Thraciam 
Samum delatus est, quam Samothraciam nominauit. Et 
hinc ad Phrygiam deuenit quam Dardaniam a suo nomine 
nominauit : ex quo natus Erichthonius, qui in istis locis 
regnauit, etc. The story of Anchises derives from Serv., 
1 617, or Myth. Vat.,1 217. The genealogy of the Alban 
kings agrees closely with Landolfus: see Hist. misc., 1 24. 
The latter part is damaged, and the last few words cut 
away. 
63. f. 33v. IV 74  Faliscos alesus (corr.) falicos 
(corr.) fuerunt. Nam posuit. Serv., vir 695. 
64. f. 34. IV 82 Hic ostendit se hoc opus in exilio 
scribere. 
65. f. 35. IV 169 Pliades ex plione occeani filia et 
ahtlante natae sunt sex in mortalibus (cum om.) 
ex tagete yrea licum et nictea claucum 
bellorofontis . . . obscuratam. Electram quoque 
postquam se ab his amouisse cometem esse 
appellatam. Hygin., p. a., 11 21; cp. Myth. Vat., 1.234. 
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66. f. 35v. IV 181 Berecinthus castellum colitur 
et inde uocatur berecinthia. Serv., v1 784. 

67. f. 35v. IV 190  Lotos faba siriaca dicitur. 
Serv., g., 11 84; cp. Myth. Vat., 1 126. 

68. f. 35v. IV 191 Cybelus etiam mons est frigiae a 
quo ipsa mater deum cybele uocatur. Cp. Serv., 111 111. 

69. f. 35v. IV 197 Saturnus postquam a themi dea 
oraculo comperit a filio se posse regno depelli, natos ex rhea 
uxore deuorabat. Que natum Jouem pulcritudine delectata 
nimphis commendauit in monte cretae dicteo: ubi eum 
aluerunt apes. Pro quo inuolutum lapidem glutiendum 
saturno dedit. Quem cum saturnus fraude cognita uehe- . 
mentius quereret, adhibiti sunt curetes et corybantes qui 
tinnitu aeris i. lusus excogitato genere <ut> cum clipeis 
aereis inter se concurren tes prohiberent audiri 

<pue> ri uagitum. Vnde ipsi sunt matris deum ministRI. 
Serv., 111 104; cp. Myth. Vat., 1 104, 11 16, Lact., Ach., 
387. 

70. f. 36. 1V 215 Matri deum ideo subiugantur 
superare. ie 

71. f. 36. IV 218 Ideo curru uehytur quia ipsa est 
terra aere. 

72. £. 36. IV 218 Ideo sustinetur reuolubilis est. 

73. £. 36. IV 218 Ideo corybantes pugnare. 

74. f. 36. IV 219 Quod autem turritam constat. 

The above five notes come from Serv., 111 113; cp. 
M.V., 1 39, 11 46. 

75. £. 36. IV 232 Nota secundum opinionem gentilium 
Nimphas cum arboribus nasci et perire. Cp. Serv., buc., x 
62; A., 111 34; and Myth. Vat., 1 5, 3. . 

76. f. 38v. IV 359 Ex Libris Pompeii Festi. Galli 
qui uocantur cui nomen gallo biberunt 
incipiunt uiolauerunt nomen parentes fieri. 
Paulus, s. v. Galli. 

77. f. 39. IV 419  Siciliam dicit quae graece uocatur 
trinacria propter tria acra i. promunctoria quae nos latine 
dicere possumus prominentes uel acutos scopulos. Horum 
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<nomina> sunt Lilibeum, Pachinum, Pelorum. Dictum 

autem lilibeum quod ibi spirat (?) uentus libs i. africus: 
Pachinum quod austrum spectet, unde ab aeris crassitudine 
nomen habet. Nam pachis est crassus. Pelorum dictum 
est a gubernatore hannibalis illic sepulto qui fuerat occisus 
per regis ignorantiam cum se eius (suppl. dolo) crederet esse 
deceptum ueniens de petilia. Sed notandum quod graece 
trinacria latine triquetra. This note derives ultimately 
from Servius. See Serv., 1 196, 111 384, 411, 698. Cp. 
Remigius quoted by the M.V., 111 8, 8. The etymology 
of Lilybaeum has been confused with that of Libya, as 
given by Servius on 1 22; it is noteworthy that the text in 
479 reads libiaque. 

78. £. 40. IV.474  Ciuitas caelio propter 
ciuitatem ericis consecratam caelii maris. 
Servius, 111 707. 

79. £.40. IV 478 Erix ueneris et butae filius fuit. Qui 
occisus imposuit. Serv., 1 570. 

80. f. 40v. IV 499 Caribdis femina fuit uoracissima 
quae quia uniuersa et secundum taurominitani- 
tanum egerit litus. Serv., 111 420; cp. M.V., 11 170, 111 
13, 6. 

81. f. 40v. IV 500 Scilla forci in quo scilla 
in maria. Homerus latratus. Serv., 111 420; cp. 
M.V., 111 11, 9. 

82. f. 43v. IV 695 Tibicen proprie appellatur columna 
qua rustici sua tecta fulciunt, unde tibicines dicuntur uersus 
quibus aliquid datur ad solam metri sustentationem: ut 
Nunc dextra ingeminans ictus nunc ille sinistra. Cp. Serv., 
v1 186. It is possibly only a coincidence that Antonius 
Fanensis refers to the “ tibicines uersus ” of Servius in his 
note on this line. 

83. f.44. IV 717 Taurus dicitur inter sidera esse con- 
stitutus uideatur. Hygin., p: a., 11 21. 

84. f. 44v. IV 754 Fiscinam uocat folia quae in modum 
feni colliguntur, et reponuntur ouibus. 
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85. f. 45. IV 791 Ad facienda federa aqua et ignis 
ferebantur. Vnde econtra exulibus quos arcere uolumus 
a nostro consorcio aqua et 'igni intercidimus i. rebus quibus 
consortia copulantur. Cp. Serv., x1r 119. 

86. f. 45. IV 792 Aqua et igni mariti wxores accipie- 
bant. Vnde hodie et faces praelucent et aqua petita per 
felicissimum puerum aliquem uel puellam interest nuptiis 
de qua nubentibus solebant pedes lauari. Serv., tv 167. 

87. £. 45v. IV 825 Conditores ciuitatum taurum 
sabino bobus et aratro. Serv., v 755. 

88. f. 48v. V 51 Romanorum impératorum insigne fuit 
sella curulis plerumque ebore ornata et trabea reges 
om. fuissent. Serv., x1 334. 

89. f.49'V 63 Senectuti iuuentas ita cumulatum et cir- 
cuminspectum honorem redebant essent patres 
fungerentur. Vsque ad quadragesimum sextum annum 
iuniores supraque eum annum seniores apellabantur. Vsus 
fuit romanorum nulli ante quinquaginta annos dare con- 
sulatum neque ante triginta annos decernere triumphum. 
Senectuti fungerentur Val. Max., 11 1, 9. 

90. f. 49v. V 106 Mercurius cum primum in- 
stituit quod maia ex illarum numero mater. 
Hygin., p. a., 11-7. 

91. f. 49v. V 113 Olenus quidam fuit filius. 
Ex hoc duae Nymphae ega et helice nutrices. Sunt 
qui dicant melisseum quendam eis admisisse 
collocasse. Hygin., p. a., 11 13. 

92. f. 50. V 148 Affirmant quidam maiam cui mense 

uocatur, et huic maiae i. terrae aedem et 
terram, eandem bonam, opem et faunam et fatuam. 
Macrob., ‘1 12, 20, 21. 

93.'f.50. V.153 Varro fauni filiam tradit adeo pudicam 
ut extra sit egressa ingreditur. Macrob., 1 12, 27. 

94. f. 50v. V 165 Taurus spectat ad exortum solis 

appellantur. Has dicuntur liberi nutrices fuisse 
numero septem quas etiam antea nymphae dodonides 
appellabantur. Quarum nomina sunt: Ambrosia 
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phidele Phero Tyenae. MHaec dicuntur a ligurge 

ad thetim profugisse. Alii dicunt quod ad thebas his 

gratia Pliades autem sunt appellatae quod ex ahtlante 
sunt filiae xv hiadas appellatas demonstrant 
quod plures idem senserunt pliadas dictas. Hygin., 

p. @., 11 21. 

95. f. 5lv. V 223 Therapnae ciuitas est in licia ubi 
colitur apollo. lIacintus autem puer speciosissimus: dum 
amaretur tam a borea quam ab apolline magis apollinis 
amore letabatur. Cumque exerceretur disco ab irato borea 
eodem disco est interemptus et mutatus in florem sui 
nominis. Est autem rubri coloris quasi lilium designans 
litteram y, hoc est, primam sui nominis quod est yachintus. 
A combination of Serv., buc., 111 63 and 106; cp. M.V., 
11 181. 

96. f. 51v. V 225 Narcissus, Crocus, Papauer, Anetus, 
pulcherimi pueri fuerunt. Qui in flores suorum nominum 
uersi sunt. Serv., buc., 11 47. 

97. f. 53. V 343 Veteres generaliter aquam uocabant 
acheloum. Serv., georg., 1 9. 

98. £. 54. V 383. Dum cum amata se ipsum 
dimidia equus. Apud hunc hercules eum inter sydera 
constituit. Dum cum equus, Serv., georg., 111 93. 
Apud hunc constituit, Hygin., p. a., 11 38. 

99. f. 55v. V 490 Hic error adhuc durat, ut mense 
maio non nubant. 

100. f. 56v. V 550 Moris fuerat indicto bello in martis 
sacrario ancilia commouere. Serv., vir 603. 

101. f. 57. V 581 Marcus Licinius Crassus in 
iherosolimis iherosolimam euphraten ab 
herode increpatus eufraten charras 
silacea chortes cum uarguntheio in os interfecit. 
Signa quoque romanis ablata sunt. Regnante autem cesare 
augusto cum omnis orbis terrarum in romanum imperium 
concessisset, parthi quasi toto orbe meruerunt. Hist. 
misc.: Marcus interfecit v1 31; Parthi quasi toto 
orbe meruerunt vir 15. 
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102. f. 57v. V 599  Pliadas antiqui astrologi 
plionis et ahtlantis eam om. tauri om. 
sole om. traditum signis. Hygin., p. a., 11 21. 

103. f. 57v. V 621  Pelasgi cum sedibus suis pulsi 
diuersas terras petissent, acceptaque sorte Latium post 
errores per omnem insillam fluctibus uagabatur ut 
fidem (fides m. s.) etiam ex hoc humanis cupidi- 
tatibus se ex oraculo crederent placare, herculem 
ferunt postea arte copesua (del.) simulata fota 
significat caereis cepit. Macrob., 1 7, 28-31. 

104. f. 58. V 633 Depontani senes appellabantur, qui 
sexagenarii de ponte praecipitabantur. “Paulus, s. v. De- 
pontani. 

105. f. 58. V 645 Alii dicunt herculem in flumen 
demisse estimatur (mihi om.) que paulo ante de 
pelasgis relata. Macrob., 1 11, 47, 48. 

106. f. 59. V 699 Fabyla geminorum. Geminos 
castorem et pollucem esse saluti esse. Hygin., p. a., 
11 22. Hos perisse dixerunt cum linceus et ydas expug- 
narent spartam et pollucem concessisse dimidiam uitam 
fratri: itaque alternis diebus quemque lucere. 

107. f. 59v. VI 13 Preceptorem arandi dicit Esiodum 
qui fuit de ascra insula. Quem ut ipse dicit oues sequentem 
dicuntur Musae raptum in monte parnaso poetam fecisse 
munere calamorum. Hic scripsit ad fratrem erga 
k aimeras i. opera et dies. Qui liber colendi. A 
combination of Serv., buc., v1 70, and‘ georg., 1, pf. 

108. f. 60. VI 60 Iunius qui maium sequitur aut 
quod iunonius apud latinos uocatus relatus post 
detritis dedicata sit. Macrob., 1 12, 30. 

109. f. 61. VI 363 Romani gallorum exercitu pulsi 
non possent omnes reliquias urbis et imperii 
et plebi ad fortium sustinendos casus suos Cc. 

atilius . . . obtulit. Val. Max., 111 2, 7. 

110. f. 61. VI 365 Vrbe a gallis capta flamen 

efferebant, quas pontem descendere aspexisset 
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(sic) caritatis ui ut Atque adit uirgines 
ceretem florentes ante coluerunt. Val. Max., 1 1, 10. 

111. f. 61v. VI375 —Lituus hoc loco significat incuruum 

non licebat. uel lituus est regius baculus in quo 

potestas esset dirimendarum litium. Suetonius in libro 
habet tamen aliquid (s. /. album) mixta purpura. Tercium 
augurale cocco. Serv., vir 187 and 612. Cp. M.V., 
1 11, 11. 

112. f. 62v. VI 459 Vesta dea ignis apud romanos, cui 
uirgines consecrabantur seruientes ei. Quibus si contigisset 
stuprum agere, non igni neque ferro puniebantur, quia 
sacratum corpus his non licebat tangi. Viuae autem in- 
fodiebantur sicut de multis in hystoria romanorum legitur. 
Ideo autem uirgines uestam que est dea ignis colebant quia 
ignis nichil parit. 

113. f. 62v. VI 461 Nonnulli putauerunt 
iocinora adhibentur. Macrob., 1 12, 31-33. This 
note is clearly out of place; it belongs to 101 ff. 

114. £.65v. VI1131 Phineus et arpias adhybuerunt 
que ei cibos abriperent. Serv., 111 209; cp. M.V., 1.27, 
11 142. 

115. f. 66v. VI 176 Pigmei sunt populi cubitalis mag- 
nitudinis qui nati tercio anno progenerant, octauo senescunt, 
qui cum gruibus praeliantur. 

116. f. 66v. VI 183 Veientanis rebellantibus contra 
ipsos dictator missus. est transferri. Unus e militibus 
interrogauit simulacrum an uellet romam ire. Hac uoce 
audita non ipsum simulachrum sed ipsam iunonem 
celo petitam collocauerunt. A neat combination of the 
Hist. misc., 1 23, and Val. Max., 1 8, 3. 

117.-£. 66v. VI.185 Brenno duce sentit. Serv., 
vir 652. A monitu anseris huius iuno dicta est moneta. 
Manlius postea cum. iam senex esset, propter suspicionem 
appetendi regni occisus est. 

118. f. 67. VI 207 Romanam sollemnitatem  tractat. 
Nam ancus mancus.cum uideret indicebatur hoc modo. 
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Pater patratus hoc est princeps fetialium et sacerdotum 
qui faciendis praesunt faederibus obnoxios redderent. 
Post quam clarigationem pugnae principium. Clari- 
gatio autem dicta est clero ‘cleronome 
defuncti. A combination of Servius, 1x 52 and x 14. 

119. f. 69v. VI 625 Potest miraculi loco accipi quod 
Seruii Tullii statua in uestibulo templi matris prius 
Nasica primo (del.) scipione et L. stetit. Val. Max., 
1 8, 11. 

120. f. 69v. VI 635 Cum tarquinius priscus cepiss <et 
n> ericulanam ciuitatem tullius hosti Xlius> 
fore <usque ad ultimam uitam.> Serv., 11 683. The 
decay of the margin has destroyed a large part of this note. 

121. f. 70. VI 657 Tybicinum collegium solebat in 
foro ferias uelatis edidit petit 
perseuerantes in proposito causam habet. Val. Max., 
11 5, 4. 

122. f. 70v. VI 697 Minerua canebat aliquando tibtis in 

consortio deorum. Cumque diu <int> uentes buccam tur- 
piter <inflatam r> iderent et illa ignora <ns quid ri>. derent, 
uenit ad fon<tem in idam ibi> que intuita turgorem 
<labiorum suorum abie> cit tibias. Quas Xinueniens 
marsyas> factus est illis <utendo peritus> in tantum ut 
apol’<ini se cantando compararet. C>'um quo cum diu 
<apollo contenderet> et eum non <superare posset, 
inuerti> t cytha <ram et canere coepit. Cum et> ille 
uersis Xtibiis deo aequiperare nequire> t, apollo <uictum 
marsyam religauit a> darb <rem This note 
is badly damaged, but even so its resemblance to Myth. 
Vat., 11 115, and to Remigius” scholion on Priscian, quoted 
by Manitius, 11, p. 662, is very marked. Cp. M.V., 1 125, 
m1 10, 7, Hygin., fab. 165, Fulgent., 3, 9, and the schol. 
Fulg. (quoted by Muncker on Hygin., /. c.). 

123. f. 71. VI 697 Minutium consulem congresso 
praelio artam soluisset. Hist. misc., 1 20. 
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124. f. 72v. VI 697 Fastorum libri sunt. in quibus 
reges et consules scribuntur, a fascibus dicti i. potestatibus. 
Vnde et ouidii libri fastorum dicuntur, quia de regibus et 
consulibus editi sunt. This note, in a later hand, follows 
the Explicit. It comes from Isidore, vi 8, 8. Rabanus 
Maurus and Vincent. of Beauvais follow Isidore in this 
curious description of Ovid’s work. 


III. 


There are certain indications that these excerpts and 
notes were not put together for the first time on the margins 
of the Brussels ‘manuscript.** There are errors of omission 
in nos. 19, 20, 88, and in other notes which destroy the 
construction and the point of the passages. No. 113 is 
clearly out of place. The form and general character of 
the notes suggest that they existed in some shape or other, 
either as a collection or on the margins of the parent 
manuscript. 

The scholar who made this collection of excerpts had 
access to a considerable library. Such libraries existed, as 
the ancient catalogues show, and one cannot help speculating 
as to the particular library our excerptor used. It is 
possible that he obtained some of his passages from 
anthologies. 

I do not believe, for instance, that he had a complete 
Gellius; if he had, he would hardly have contented himself 
with the two passages from Book 1x. I thought of a 
Gellio-Valerian anthology,** but the character of the 
Valerius excerpts do not seem to support that hypothesis. 


If these latter excerpts came 


% Two hands, it seemed to me, 
were responsible for the marginalia. 
The first copyist certainly wrote 
sixteen of them (nos. 4, 5, 10, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 23, 37, 52, 64, 76, 92, 
93, 99, and 104), if he did not 
write most of the notes on the 
first sixteen folios and others. 


from an anthology, then that 


None of the notes, except 84 and 
124, seemed to me to be of a much 
later date than the manuscript 
itself. 

“Like Hertz’s TY (Paris. 4952, 
Vat. 3307); see Schanz, Litt., vu 
2, 2, p. 272. The Lupus-Heiric 
anthology is out of the questioz. 
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anthology was very faithful to its source. We find few 
signs of editing. We have metiuerunt (12), causa (30), 
prius nasica primo scipione (119). Inn. 110 the excerptor 
gives adit where the Fleury manuscript has ad id. If we 
can assume from Kempf’s silence that the Stavelot manu- 
script has in id, then the anthologist, or our excerptor, used 
a manuscript which was either a gemellus or the parent of 4 
and L. The passages from the epit. Pauli, Macrobius, and 
Hyginus do not seem to call for much comment.** The 
Servius excerpts, which are by far the most numerous, are 
interesting. The excerptor had access to a manuscript, or 
manuscripts, covering the whole of Virgil. Apparently it 
was fuller than the ordinary manuscripts. The full scholia 
Danielis are included in two passages (69 and 86). In 
other passages there are additions which possess some 
plausibility. In n. 15, “lupum qui graece AviKoe dicitur” 
seems necessary for the etymology. In n. 25, “cum in 
dissensionem uenissent et sibi nocere non possent ” improves 
the construction. In n. 28 we have “ aedificari,” so that 
“templum,” not the remote “ Tarquinius,” is the subject of 
“posset.” In n. 42, “ Cures id est Sabini” makes it clear 
that Servius is giving an etymology of “curia.” In n. 54, 
“Cumas uenit ” (with the Lucan scholiast) is an improve- 
ment; “tenuit” seems only a reflection of the following 
“retinuit” (retenuit FG). But the most interesting addition 
is that in n. 47. Opposite line 383 the first copyist had 
inserted the title: UNDE MAMURALIA. The note 
formed from the two Servius passages was afterwards 
entered above this title, opposite line 374. The misspelling 
(mammuarialia) is a testimony that the second copyist was 
not improvising under the guidance of the title. . The title 
must have come from the parent manuscript, and the 


* The extract in no. 10 occurs in gone considerable pruning, for that 
the same shape in the Pembro- author does not lend himself to 
cianus, with the inserted ‘‘i. ioue.’’? excerption. 

The Macrobius extracts have under- 


hs 
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sentence, Eius diei sacra uocauerunt mamuralia, must have 
come from the margins of that manuscript or from the 
excerptor’s collectanea. Did the excerptor find this line in 
Servius’ note’® on vi1 188? If so, we have literary evidence 
for what we knew before only from the calendar of 
Philocalus; see Wissowa, R. u. K., p. 147, n. 5. 

Eight of the historical notes derive from the Historia 
Miscella of Landolfus Sagax. This gives a terminus post 
quem for the excerptor; he must have worked, at the 
earliest, in the eleventh century.” 

Note n. 26 may have come from some commentary on the 
Ibis, just as n. 56 seems to derive from the Persius scholiast. 
Lactantius Placidus also makes a single contribution (n. 51), 
and Remigius’ commentary on Martianus supplies n. 61. 
Note n. 122 raises a question which puzzles me. Un- 
fortunately a hole in the manuscript has removed a consi- 
derable part, but my reconstruction, I am confident, is fairly 
correct. If we compare Hyginus, f., 165, and Fulgentius, 


3, 9, with Mythographi 1, 11, and our excerptor (G), we 


get the following result: ex osse ceruino H 
FI om. G 11; epulum deorum H in conuiuio 
deorum F 1 in consortio deorum G 11; Iuno et Venus 
H dii omnes F 1 diu G dii 11; buccas inflaret H 
tumentes buccas F 1 intuentes buccam turpiter 
inflataam G 11; irriderent H irrisissent F 1 
riderent G coeperunt ridere 11; in Idam siluam ad 
fontem H ad font ad Tritoniam 
paludem F 1, 11; ibique cantans in aqua se aspexit et 
uidit merito se irrisam H in aqua faciem suam 


ex osse 


The view that 


** The excerptor may have used a 
manuscript of the same type as the 
latter part (11 to vil) of the 
Cassel manuscript, or that used by 
Stephanus; see Thilo, Intr., pp. 49 
and 93. 

"Traube dated Vat. Pal. 909 
(the parent manuscript of the Hist. 
Misc.) as 977-1026; see Perrona 


Scottorum, p. 472. 
this MS. was the autograph has 
been modified; see Manitius, 1, 
p- 800. The Historia Miscella was 
early in use; Hermann of Reiche- 
nau drew from it for his Chronicon 
(ec. 1040); see Manitius, 1, p. 760. 
The excerptor’s citations extend to 
Book VII. 
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speculata dum turpia adiudicasset buccarvm inflamina 
Fi que intuita turgorem 

G ibique labiorum suorum turgorem intuita 11; adeo 
ut H om. F 1 in tantum ut G 11; Musas iudices 
sumpserunt H Midam iudicem deligunt F 1 

G11; citharam uersabat H om. F 1 

cytha...G inuertit citharam 11; ille uersis 

G inuersis autem tibiis 11 om. F 1; ad arborem 
religauit H 11 ad arbor 

om. F 1, 

It is manifest that Mythographus 1 depends wholly on 
Fulgentius, but that Mythographus 11 and G derive from 
Hyginus; finally, that G is closer than Mythographus 11 to 
Hyginus. The last compiler seems to have been guided 
by Fulgentius in changing ad fontem in Idam to ad 
Tritoniam paludem.* But where did the excerptor get 
this (G) version? He did not obtain it by conflating 
Myth. 11 with Hyginus; in fact, he does not seem to have 
had access to the fabulist Hyginus. Could he have taken 


it from a handbook, now lost, from which Mythographus 11 
also drew? 

There is another puzzle. Note n. 32 commences : Amu- 
lius et numstor fratres fuerunt ex troiani Amulius fratrem 


imperio e. q. s. I thought at first that here was another 
trace of the mythological handbook which there seemed 
some reason to postulate. The curious “ex troiani” 
seemed a reference to a chapter which began with the 
Trojan kings and ended with the last of the Alban kings.”® 
But note n. 32 is taken from Servius, and there is every 
reason to believe that the excerptor drew direct from 
that author. Now the copyist was not the excerptor; he 


* The scholiast to Fulgentius also 
seems to have used a similar book. 
My conclusions regarding a lost 
handbook seem to accord with 
Keseling’s theories, of which I 
have knowledge only through the 
medium of Manitius. The view that 


Mythographus 11 is Remigius is not 
materially affected one way or the 
other; see Manitius Il, pp. 659, 
660. : 

*” Compare the indices in Hyginus 
(fabulae): Reges Athenienses, 
Reges Thebani, Reges Achiui. 
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was simply transcribing passages which somebody else had 
collected. We can. decide between the alternatives we 
mentioned above (as to where the copyist found the 
excerpts). The two facts—first, that the excerptor consults 
Servius directly; second, that the transcriber requires a note 
of reference to find the particular excerpt—show that these 
excerpts were collected in a separate book, and under 
headings. Under Troiani were the genealogies of the Trojan 
and Alban kings, ending with Amulius and Numitor (see 
note n. 62). This note was followed, naturally, by the 
excerpt from Servius. The excerptor wrote on the margin 
of the parent manuscript: “Amulius et numitor fratres 
fuerunt” etc Troiani, that is, the first words of the 
excerpt and the reference to its place in his book.” The 
copyist, absent-mindedly, included the reference-note in his 
transcript. 

It is important to note that the excerptor shows no 
knowledge at all of Lactantius Firmianus.** On IV 207 ff. 
it will be noticed that he cites Servius, who could not have 
helped him much to restore the text: On II 578, where 


the text preserves menace, there is a long passage from 


Macrobius, which belongs properly to 615 f. The copyist 
misplaced it, not seeing the point. He thought that 
Macrobius’ reference to capita was intended to illustrate 
caput in 578, over which word he places his mark of re- 
ference. Anyhow, the Macrobius passage could not bring 
about the restoration of menae. Lower down (599), where 


* The excerptor probably wrote 
**ete,’’ which by a mental alchemy 
the transcriber, whose thoughts 
were concentrated on finding the 
heading, transmuted into ‘‘ex.’’ 
I imagine that the excerpts from 
the epit. Pauli came in a group at 
the beginning of this book under 
the heading, ‘‘Ex Libris Pompeii 
Festi,’’ followed by some of the 
Macrobius passages. This will ex- 
plain why these were the first to be 
transcribed. 


** Ehwald, to whom students of 
Ovid owe much, expressed the 
opinion that the agreements of @ 
(as disclosed by the Aldine collator) 
with Lactantius were due to direct 
interpolation from the latter 
author; see Bursian, Jahresb., 80, 
p- 73. Levy, in the preface to the 
recent Teubner edition, has gone 
further. 
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the text has lara, there is no note, simply a marginal title : 
Fabula Larae et Larium. In V 708, where G, to the 
surprise and delight of Heinsius, restored Aphidna, there 
is a passage from Hyginus cited, where, if the manuscripts 
of that author had not been damaged, in Aphidnis might 
have been found. But the excerptor did not include the 
sentence, possibly because his MS. of Hyginus read in 
Ariadnis. There is, in short, no sign that the excerptor 
interpolated from the passages which he excerpts.” In 
fact, there are several places where the marginalia are in 
disagreement with the Fasti text. 

Quis fuit auctor et unde? Everybody who examines 
these marginalia will ask this question. I cannot pretend 
to find an answer, and I do not wish to indulge in surmise. 
We can make a better reply to Quae utilitas? There is 
certainly a valuable lesson—gquantum ad legentem—to be 
learnt from them, namely, that there was at least one 
mediaeval student who exhibits critical insight and method 
in his attempt to throw light on the dark places in Ovid’s 
Fasti. His work, indeed, left its trace on certain manu- 
scripts of that poem, but it was ineffective against the loud 
and frothy exegesis of the schools. Before the end of the 
thirteenth century Arnulphus and his fellow-commentators 
had conquered; the scars of battle are to be seen on the 
faces of the dissenting codices. 

Quae intentio mea scribentis? To pay belated honour 
to a scholar of whose existence we learn from the margins 
of the Brussels manuscript. 


E. H. ALTON. 


= Unless libiaque be so regarded; see n. 77. 





NOTES ON MIDDLE-IRISH PRONUNCIATION.* 


I—Tue Ir1sH NaMEs 1N “ THE SoNG OF DERMOT 
AND THE EARL.” 


Very little has as yet been done towards investigating 
systematically the history of Irish sounds from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth century. The materials for such an in- 
vestigation are of two kinds: (1) “incorrect” spellings 
in Irish MSS., and (2) the forms assumed by Irish words 
(mostly proper names) in contemporary English and other 
languages. Valuable material of the latter class is to be 
found in the French chanson on the Anglo-Norman 
invasion, ‘‘ The Song of Dermot and the Earl,” as its latest 
editor, Dr. Goddard H. Orpen, has conveniently entitled it.” 
This, as Dr. Orpen has shown, was composed in the early 
part of the thirteenth century, and was apparently based on 
an earlier French poem written soon after 1176. When 
Dr. Orpen in his edition (p. xxxiv) speaks of “the 


The following abbreviations re- 
quire explanation :—Cdi = Calendar 
of Documents relating to Ireland, 
1171-1307 (5 vols.). Tax. = Papal 
taxation of 1302-6 in the Cdi vol. 
for 1302-7. Crm = Crede Mihi, ed. 
J. T. Gilbert. ‘Gorm. Reg. = Gor- 
manston Register, ed. J. Mills and 
M. J. M‘Enery. JR = Calendar of 
Justiciary Rolls, 1295-1303, and 
1305-1307 (2 vols.). PR = Calendar 
of Pipe Rolls, 1229-1344, in 
35th and subsequent Reports of 
Dep. Keeper of the Public Records 
in Ireland. References to the Pipe 
Rolls are usually supplemented by 
giving the no. of the Report (R) 


and the page; thus ‘‘42 R 35” 
means p. 35 of the Forty-Seeond 
Report. F. = Fiants (pub. in Re- 
ports of Dep. Keeper). F.E. = 
Fiants of Elizabeth. Cch = Calendar 
of Christ Church Deeds (in 20th 
and subsequent Reports of Dep. 
Keeper). Hogan = Hogan’s Ono- 
masticon Goedelicum. Joyce = 
Joyce’s Irish Names of Places. 

*aAOnly one MS. copy of the 
chanson, and that a fragmentary 
one, exists, viz. in a thirteenth- or 
fourteenth - century MS. (Carew 
MSS., 596) in the Lambeth Palace 
Library. 
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orthographic rather than phonetic forms adopted for some 
of the Irish names,” e.g. Hathcleyth, Hachedur, Kinelogin, 
and concludes that the writer probably “had an Irishman 
at his elbow,” he is tacitly assuming that such names were 
pronounced in the early thirteenth century as they, are 
to-day. The assumption is, of course, unwarranted; and 
in reality there is no evidence that the author of the chanson 
was at all influenced by, or possessed any knowledge of, 
Irish orthography. The variety of ways in which many of 
the Irish names are spelt, and the obvious difficulty which 
the author had in trying to represent unfamiliar Irish 
sounds, are inconsistent with the supposition that the author 
had anything to guide him in his spelling except the spoken 
Irish words. 

In the following lists.will be found most of the Irish 
names occurring in the text. The Irish forms of the names 
are placed first; they are arranged alphabetically, and are 
given in a normalized Early-Modern orthography, which 
has the advantage of distinguishing clearly between stops 
and spirants. For some of the Irish identifications the 
present writer is responsible. The French forms are given 
as they occur in the text, except that u and w are here 
distinguished. When a form occurs more than once in 
the text in the same spelling, the number of occurrences 
is indicated in parentheses after it; except in the case of a 
few frequently-recurring personal names, which are distin- 
guished from the rest by means of an asterisk. When 
neither of these indications is given, it is to be assumed 
that any particular form occurs only once in the text. 


Place-names. 


. Achadh 'Ur, Athethur, Hachedur. 
. Ard Breacdin, Ardbrechan. 

. Artraighe, Ardri. 

. 'Ath an Urchair, Hadhnorkur. 

. "Ath Cliath, Adcleth, Hathcleyth. 
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. ‘Ath Truim, Trym (passim). 
. an Bhan(a)bh, la Banne (leg. Banve) (4). 
. an Bhearbha, \a Barve (2). 
. Beigéirinn (acc., dat.), Becherin (5). 
. Bré (?),? Bree. 
. Cairbre, Karebri. 
. Caiseal, Cassele (2). 
. Carraig, Karret (leg. Karrec). 
. Ceall Bearaigh (?), Kelberi. 
. Ceanannas, Kenlis. 
. Ceinél Edghain, Kinelogin (1. 3258). 
. Cill (dat., acc.) Coinnigh, Kilkenni. 
. Cill Dara, Kyldare (3). 
. Cill Maighneann, Kylmainan. 
. Cill Mantdin, Kylmantan. 
. Cluain Dolcdin, Clondolcan (2). 
. Cluain Tarbh, Cc lontarf. 
. Cnoc Brénainn,? Knoc sia’: 
. Connacht (gen.), Connoth (passim). 
. Creamhthainn, Crandone. 
25a. Deasmhumhain (dat., acc.), Desmund (1. 2194). 
26. na Déise, li Deys. 
27. Duibhlinn, Diveline (3), Dyvelin (3), 


Diviline, Dyveline, 
Dyvelyn, etc. 


. an Duibhthir, an Dubhthair (gen. na Dubhthaire), le Duftir, 
le Dufthre. 

. Fearann na gCeinél, Fernegenal. 

. Fearna, Fernes or Fernez (passim). 


. Fearta Caorach, Fertekerath. 

. Fionnghlas, Finglas. 

. an Fhorrach, \e Norrath. 

. Fotharta, Fotherd, Fothord. 

. Glascarraig (?), Glaskarrig. 

. Glinn (dat.) dd Loch, Glindelath. 


Cf. sa Banaibh, Mart. Don., 
xxix; but cuan an_ Bhainbh, 
Bannow Harbour, Keating, F. F., 
iii, 5056, where the masc. form 
seems due to folk-etymology. The 
word is probably related to Banbha 
and the Scottish Banff. Giraldus 
Cambrensis writes the Wexford 
name as ‘‘Banua’’; it is called 
*“the Banewe’’ in 1344, 53 R 29. 


? In recent years one has seen Bré 
(Bri Chualann) used as the Irish 
form of Bray, but the early English 
spellings of the name do not sup- 
port this, but point rather to Bré 
(cf. Hogan’s Onomasticon, s. v. 
Bre). 

*Cruc Brenan in the Welsh 
‘*History of Gruffydd ap Cynan,’” 
p. 118. 
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. Imleach Bécdin, Eymlath Began. 

. Inis Teimhne (1. Teimhle), Instepheni. 

. Laoighis, Leys (3), Leis. 

. Leath Chuinn, Lethcoin (3), Lethchoin, Lescoin, Leschoin. 
. Leath Mhogha, Lethunte (2). 

. Leithghlinn (dat.), Lethlin, Lethelin, Lethelyn. 

. Lios Mér, Lysmor; Lismor. 

. Loch Garman, Lochgarman. 


. Luimneach, Lymeric (2), Lymerich. 
. Machaire Gaileang, Makerigalin. 


. Midhe, Mithe (passim). 
. an Nas, le Nas. 
. Oirghialla, Yriel. 


. Osairghe ( Osraighe), Osserie (passim), Osseri (2). 


Cf. 


Osairgheach, Osseriath (1. 1147). 


. Port Ldirge, Portlargi. 
. Raith Ghuaire, Ratwor. 


. Sgrin, Scrin. 
. Sldin( gh)e, Slani. 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
58 
59 
60 


59. Tir Bridin, Tirbrun (4). 


ON 
— 


. Ui Buidhe, Eboy. 


oO 
~ 


lath (2).° 


. Poll Tighe Leadhbdin (?),* Poltilethban. 
. Raith Ceannaigh, Rathkeuni (leg. Rathkenni). 


. Seandomhnach, Sendovenath. 


. Teach Mo-ling, Thatmelin, Thamelin. 
. Ui Bairche, Obarthi, Obarti. 


. Ui Ceinnsealaigh, Okencelath (6), Okenselath (2), Kence- 


. Ui Drona,’ Odrono (4), Drone. 


4. Ui Duach, Odoth. 


. Ui Failghe, Offali (3), Offailie (2), Offaili. 
. Ui Faoldin, Ofelan (3), Offelan (2). 


. Ui Feilmeadha, Ofelmeth. 


. Ui Maine, Omani. 


*The earliest occurrence of this 
name in the literature seems to be 
in Keating, Foras Feasa, ii, 5062, 
where it is spelled Poll Tighe 
Liabhdin, but the aspirated 6 must 
be a mistake. Cf. ‘‘Poltylebane,’’ 
F.E., 6765; ‘‘Pollilebane in Kin- 
neleagh territory,’’ Cal. Pa. Rolls 
Ja. I, 30la; Poll Tighe Léabdin, 
6 Neachtain’s Stair &. Ui Chléire, 


1. 369. For current forms, and for 
a list of places so called, see J. H. 
Lloyd’s note in Lib na Caillighe, 
p. 78. 

* These forms in -ath seem rather 
to represent a gen. pl. Ceinnsealach. 

* Ui Drona (: céra), Top. Poems, 
p. 92; but Ua nDrona (sic leg.: 
méorthonna), ib. 74. 
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Personal Names. 


. Amhlaoibh, Awelaph (ll. 1789, 1908), Awelaf (1. 225), 
Awalap (1. 1741). 

. Caomhdénach,* Kevenath, Kevanath, Kevennath, Kevanth. 
Also Kevath, Khevath, etc., which seem scribal cor- 
ruptions. 

. Colman, Coleman (1. 36). 

. Diarmaid,* Dermod, Dermot. 

. Domhnall,* Dovenald. 

. Giolla Mo-cholmég,* Gylmeholmoch, Gylmeolmoch, Gy]l- 
meholmoc. 

. Mac Artdin, Macartan. 

. Mac Dalbhaigh, Macdalwi. 

. Mac Diarmada, Macdermot. 

. mac Donnchaidh,* Macdonchid, -donkid, -donthid, -don- 
thith, -donehid, -donehith, etc. (“spelt in thirteen 
different ways in this poem,” Orpen, p. 267). 

. Mac Duinn Shléibhe, Macdonleve (3). 

. Mac Fhaoldin,* Mackelan, Makelan. 

. Mac Oireachtaigh, Macherati. 

. Muircheartach, Murtherdath (2), Murierdath (2). 

. Murchadh, Murchid (1. 141), Morthoth (1. 2163). 

. 'O Braoin (?), Obrien (5).” 

. ‘O Briain,* Obrien. 

. ‘O Cairbre, Ocarbre. 

. 'O Ceallaigh, Okelli. 

. 'O Cearbhaill, Okarvel. : 

. 'O Conchobhair, Ochonchor (leg. something like Ocon- 
chover?). ; 

.’O Diomasaigh, Odymesy (3), Odymesi (2), Odimesy, 
Odimesi. 

. ‘O Dubhda, Odude. 

. 'O Duibhginn, Oduvegin. 

. 'O Faoldin, Offelan. 

. 'O Fionnachtaigh, Ohinnathi. 

. 'O Flaithbheartaigh, Oflaverti. 


‘This ‘‘Obrien’’ resided in the Breen); not 6 Brain, later 6 Brom 
Duffrey, co. Wexford (cf. Obrien (angl. Byrne). O’Donovan (Top. 
del dufthre, 1, 3215). According to Poems, lvi) is in error in thinking 
Top. Poems, p. 90, Stol mBrain that Siol mBrain means the barony 
possessed the Duffrey. In both of Shelburne. In his translation 
eases the family referred to is, I Orpen retains ‘‘O’Brien,’’ which 
think, 6 Brain, later 6 Braoin (angl. is liable to confuse the reader. 
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96. 'O Gairbhidh, Ocarvi (2). 

97. ‘O Hairtri, Oharthire. 

98. ’O Lorcdin, Olorcan. 

99. ‘O Manachdin, Omanethan. 

100. ‘O Maoil Doraidh, Omalori. 

101. ‘O Maoil Sheachlainn, Malathlin (6 or 7), Molethlin. 

102. ’O Mérdha, Omorthe (4), Omurthe (3). Once (1. 1180) 
Omurthith, apparently due to confusion with 83. 

103. ’O Néill, Oneil, Onel. 

104. ’O Raghallaigh, Orageli (2). Once, corruptly, Macheli. 

105. ’O Riagdin, Regan (3). 

106. ’O Riain,™* Orian (4). 

107. ’O Ruairc, Ororic (4), Ororig (2). 

108. ’O Seachnasaigh, Osathnessy. 

109. ’O Tuathail, Othothil. 


For the sake of completeness I mention here those Irish 
names occurring in the text which have not been included in the 
above lists. The following place-names have been omitted; 
many or most of them are corrupt, and the Irish forms are 
generally unknown or very doubtful:—Bertun, Chastel brec 
(Caisteul breac?), Chastelknoc (the latter part probably = Ir. 
Cnucha), Corkeran, Dundounil’® (Giraldus calls it Dundonnolf, 
which his Irish translator, followed by Keating, makes Dzn 
Domhnaill), Knoth (1. 174), Lachrachalun, Macherueran 
(= Machaire Ua dTighearndin), le Novan, Orobert, Rathei- 
marthi, Rathenuarthi, Tiberath, Wenenath (Orpen’s suggested 
Irish form, Uaithne-n-ath, is impossible). For similar reasons 
the following personal names have not been included :—Mac- 
burtin, Macsgilling, Mactawene, Okinad, Macgarragan. 

A small number of Norse-borrowed names of Irish places 
appear in the Song, e.g., Arklo, Dalkei, Watreford, Weiseford, 
Winkinlo, all of which are still in use, and la Hogges and la Steine 
(both in Dublin), which are obsolete. These are purely Norse; 
but there are also some hybrids, viz., the names of three of the 
provinces (Laynestere, Monestere, Uluestere). But apart from 
these names, in which Norse influence has always been recognized, 
there can be little doubt that the Anglo-Norman invaders took 


*a The tat in this name was dis- "Bs Also spelled Dondonuil and 
syllabic, as the metre shows in Top. Domdonuil. For its probable loca- 
Poems, 74; hence the insertion of tion see Orpen in J.R.S.A.L, 1898, 
an unhistorical gh in the spelling 155 sq., and 1904, 354 sq. 
O’Riaghain, ib., 92. 
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over a certain number of purely Irish place-names not directly 
from the Irish but from the modified forms which they found 
employed by speakers of Norse in Dublin and other sea-ports. 
Thus the Lymeric of our text comes, not directly from the Irish 
Luimneach, but from the Norse Hlymrek; and other names, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Dublin, such as Diveline 
(Norse Dyflin), Mithe, Trym, and le Novan, may well be of the 
same type. 


The evidence of the above lists regarding the principal 
points of Irish pronunciation may be tabulated as follows : 


Consonants. 


Irish th is represented by— 


(1) th, in Hathcleyth 5, Dufthre 28, Lethcoin 40, 
Lethlin 42, Rathkenni 53, Othothil 109. 

(2) dh, in Hadhnorkur 4. 

(3) ¢, in Ratwor 54, and in the variant Duftir 28. 
(Conversely th is used for ¢ in Oharthire 97.) 

(4) d, in Crandone 25, and in the variant Adcleth 5. 

Before bh it is dropped in Oflaverti 95. Cf. also s in 
the variant Lescoin 40. 

Irish dh (earlier written d) is represented by— 

(1) th, in Athethur 1, Mithe 7, Ofelmeth 67, Mac- 
donthith 78, Morthoth 83, Omorthe 102. 

(2) d, in variants of some of the above, viz. Hachedur 
1, Macdonchid 78, Murchid 83. 

(3) Omitted in Eboy 61, Ocarvi 96, Omalori 100. 

Irish ch® is represented by— 

(1) ch, in Hachedur 1, Lethchoin 40; also in 44, 45, 
78, 83, 89. 

(2) th (the commonest way), in Athethur 1; also in 
31, 33, 36, 55, 60, 70, 78, 82, 83, 99, 101, 108. 

(3) c or k, in Hadhnorkur 4; also in 40, 46, 78. 

*The guttural spirants (Irish ch the writer of the song found in re- 


and gh) were unknown in Norman presenting them. 
French, hence the difficulty which 
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(4) ¢, in the alternative form Obarti 60. 

(5) h, in Gylmeholmoch 74; cf. also 78. 

(6) omitted in the alternative form Gylmeolmoch 74; 
cf. also Murierdath 82. 

Ir. cht is represented by th, 24, 81, 94. 
( <Ir. teach) is discussed below.® 

Irish gh (in earlier spelling g) is represented by g in 
Kinelogin 16,*° Orageli 104.%* So Ir. nghl is ngl in Finglas 
32. gh is represented by w in Ratwor 54. Exceptional is 
Lethunte 41; perhaps we should read Lethvut(h)e. Slender 
gh is represented as i or disappears, e.g. Yriel 49, Osseri(e) 
50, Offaili(e) 65, Kylmainan 19, Leys 39, Lethlin 42.” 
Irish tighe before principal stress is t in Poltilethban 51. 
Unstressed -aighe is i(e) in Ardri 3 (prob. for Ardrie). 
Unstressed -aigh is -i or -y, e.g. Kilkenny 17, Okelli 87; 
similarly 53, 81, 90, 95, 104, 108. 

Irish bh is represented by— 

(1) v in Okarvel 88; similarly 7, 8, 27, 79, 92. 

(2) f in Clontarf 22, Duftir 28; cf. also 64. 

(3) omitted in Odude 91; cf. also 89.%° 

Irish $ slender (as well as s broad) is represented by s 
or ss, e.g. Cassele 12, Deys 26, Sendovenath 55, Osathnessy 
108. One cannot, however, infer from this that the present 
sound (/)** of slender s had not yet been developed in Irish 
at the time when the poem was written, for the sound { 
was unknown in Norman-French except in the combination 
t/, written ch.*° There are indeed a couple of place-names 


Tha(t)- 58 








°In a few French forms ch is 

corruptly used to represent Irish ¢ 
2, 89) or g (9, 74). 

” The same name is Keneloun in 
1261, 35 R 40; Keneleun, 1262, ib. 
43, 45. Latinized Keneleonia by 
Gir. Cambrensis. 

“Contrast the spellings Orailly, 
O Raely, and Orayly in JR; Orayli, 
1302, 38 R 68. 

2 Cf. Laine ( xX Ir. Laighin), Hist. 
of Gruffydd ap Cynan, 108. 


*Cf. Muen (XIr. Mwumhain), 
Hist. of Gruffydd ap Cynan, 108. 

* This sound was never developed 
in sp- (sb-), sm-, sr-. In Kerry 
many speakers similarly retain the 
8 in sg- (se-), and pronounce, e.g., 
sgian with the same s as in smior. 

* So in writing English Norman 
scribes often substituted s or ss for 
English sh, e.g. sal for shal (Skeat, 
Notes on Eng. Etymology, 472). 
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the English forms of which suggest that at the time of the 
Anglo-Norman invasion the f-sound did not exist, viz. 
Siddan, co. Meath (Ir. Siodhén; see infra), and Santry, co. 
Dublin (Ir. Seantrabh).* In English documents up to the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and perhaps later, Irish 
slender s generally appears as s. Thus the present Shankill, 
co. Dublin (Ir. Seinchill, Seanchill) is always spelled with 
Sen- (Senekil, etc.) in the Pipe Rolls, 1229-1316; similarly 
in Cal. Christ Church Deeds we find Senkyll ca. 1294, 
Senekil ca. 1320, but Shenckyll in 1482. Nevertheless 
there is clear evidence that the f sound of slender s was 
known by the middle of the thirteenth century, for we find 
the present Shandon (Ir. Seandiin), in Cork, spelled 
Shendon in 1251 (Cdi, p. 476); the same name is spelled 
Schendon in 1273 (36 R 23), and Schendona later (Tax.), 
but Sendon in 1277 (36 R 31). Other examples of sch 
or sh representing slender s are: Schendrum, 1277, 36 R 34, 
= Schandrum, Tax.; Shennede, 1282, Cdi; Douenach- 
schachlyn, 290, 37 R 40; O Schethe (Ir. ’O Séaghdha), 
1304, 38 R 91; Schenbaly and Schenrethenagh, Tax. 
Before passing on to consider the vowels, a word may 
be said as to the use of initial th for t in Thatmelin (Teach 
Mo-ling) 58, and Othothil 109 (’O Tuathail). These 
illustrate a fact to which attention has not hitherto been 
called, namely, that when Irish ¢- was followed by a spirant, 
it was itself frequently made a spirant (th) in Anglo- 
Norman pronunciation. Similar spellings are frequent in 
English documents of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. It will suffice to quote a few examples of 
anglicized forms of the Irish teach: Thaghmon’ (Teach 
Munna), Thachoni (T. Cuimne), Thaghlynny (T. Line ?), 
all in Cdi, 1252-1284; Thathmelage (7. Mo-laga) and 


“Early anglicized forms are 42 R 35, 38. The possibility that 
Santref, 1200, Cdi; Sauntrif, Crm this name was borrowed from 
140; Sauntreff, ca. 1294, Cech 150, speakers of Norse has to be borne 
Sauntref’, Tax.; Sauntref, 1322, in mind. 
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Thath-Molyngis (7. Mo-ling), in Clyn’s Annals, pp. 39, 35. 
This Th- still survives in “Thomond,” formerly Thothmon, 
Thotmun, etc. (side by side with forms in T- like Toth- 
mon).*** Not infrequently English th, representing Irish ¢ in 
teach, underwent a further change to st, and this St- has 
persisted to the present day in the English forms of eighteen 
or nineteen Leinster place-names.** Thus Thachoni and 
Thaghlynny, quoted above, are now known as Stacumny*™* 
and Stalleen respectively. This change of Irish ¢- to English 
st- has been attributed by Joyce** to Danish influence; but 
there is no evidence whatever that such a change took 
place previous to the Anglo-Norman invasion. The true 
explanation would appear to be that in the course of time 
some of the new settlers (the French-speaking section of 
them in all probability) found it difficult to pronounce the 
th- of Thagh-, with the result that they substituted st- for 
it.* The very earliest example of the change appears to 
be the place-name” which is written Stachcloh in (at latest) 
1199 (Crm 37), Stacloch ca. 1230 (Cch), and Stagcloch in 
1248 (Crm 56), if, as is probable, these represent an Irish 
Teach Cloiche. My next earliest example is Stachmaker- 
lewan, 1216-17 (Bernard, Charters of the Abbey of Duiske, 


a Other instances of this Th-, name are: Tachony, 1213, Cdi; 
viz. Thathog (Tadhg), and Ther- Theachkony, 1234, ib.; Stathcony, 
deluagh (Toirdhealbhach), and also 1287, ib.; Stacumny (so printed), 
examples of Othothel, etc. < 6 ca. 1294, Cech 150; Staghcony, 
Twathail, are recorded infra. 1344, 53 R 48; Stacony, Stacom- 
* An enumeration of the names _ ney, etc., F. E. 
that at present begin with Sta- or * Trish Names of Places, i, 66. 
Sti- (representing Ir. Teach) will * So the French-speaking Anglo- 
be found in an article by J. H. Normans sometimes substituted st 
Lloyd in Celtia, Feb., 1903, pp. 26— for the (to them) difficult souhd of 
29. When Lloyd tries to explain Mid. Eng. ght (Skeat, Notes on 
the S- by suggesting that it is the Eng. Etymology, 472). 
s of Irish isan, ‘‘in the,’’ ‘‘into * The place was situated some- 
the,’’ he forgets that the article is where near Glencree (in the north 
not used with these place-names in of co. Wicklow), but the name has 
Trish. long been obsolete. 
a Other spellings of this place 
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Proc. R.LA., xxxv, C, p. 26; and cf. ib., p. 71); this is 
now Tikerlevan, near Graiguenamanagh, co. Kilkenny.” 


Vowels.” 

Irish ea is represented — 

(1) by e, twelve times, viz. Ardbrechan 2, Kelberi (?} 
14, Kenlis 15, Fernegenal 29, Fernes 30, Fertekerath 31, 
Lethcoin 40, Lethunte 40, Rathkenni 53, Sendovenath 55, 
Okelli 87, and Desmund 25a. 

(2) by a, six times, viz. Barve 8, Crandone 25, That- 
melin 58, Okarvel 88, Malathlin (once Molethlin) 101, 
Osathnessy 108. 

Stressed 6 (= éa) is e in Began 37. Unstressed, it is 
e in Kinelogin 16, and a in Fernegenal 29. 

Irish ia* is represented as e in Athcleth (but also 
Hathcleyth) 5, Dermod 72 (and 77), Regan 105. Un- 
stressed ia is seen in Yriel 49. 

Irish iai is ie in Obrien 85. 
Orian 106. * 

Both ua and uai are represented as 0, viz. in Odoth 64, 
Othothil 109; Clondolcan 21, Clontarf 22, Ratwor 54, 
Ororic 107. 

Irish ao (O. Ir. de, 61; later ae) is represented by e, viz. 
in Fertekerath 31, Ofelan 66 (and 93), Kevanath 70, 
Mackelan 80. 

This digraph (which has several pronunciations, differing 
according to dialect, to-day) is variously represented in 
other early non-Irish docyments. In the Icelandic sagas it 


Dissyllabic iat is ia in 


This name (which, it may be 
noted, occurs in a district which 
was free from Norse influence) will 
serve as an illustration of the fact 
that there were a number of place- 
names beginning with Teach in the 
anglicized forms of which St- was 
at one time employed (often side 
by side with Th- or T-), but was 
afterwards, owing to the persistent 


influence of the Irish form, changed 
to T-. 

* Apart from epenthetic vowels, 
only stressed vowels are considered 
here, unless the contrary is in- 
dicated. 

*In the Hist. of Gruffyd Irish 
ia appears as te in Vrien (p. 108) 
and Diermit (p. 124). 
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is written e and ei (ZCP. i, 454). In the Hist. of Gruffydd 
ap Cynan (p. 108) we find Aodh written Eth, and Maol 
written Mael, Moel, and (mutated) Vayl. Other examples 
are Eth (Aodh), Pipe Rolls, 1262, etc. (see below); Ohethe 
(‘0 hAodha), JR; Rathgel (Rdith Gaola), 1303, 1336 
(38 R 76, 44 R 55); Freghanes (Fraochdin, co. Tipp.), 
1335 (44 R 31); Creuach (Craobhach, co. Dublin), 1229 
(35 R 32); Ophelan (’O Faoldin), Gir. Cambrensis, other- 
wise Ofelan, 1232 (35 R 32). On the other hand, Mothill 
(Maothail), 1308, etc. (see p. 182); Rathmolan (Raith 
Maoldin), 1298, 1308, etc. (38 R 37, 39 R 22), now Rath- 
moylan, co. Waterford; Nanagh (Aonach), 1288, 1304 
(37 R 36, 38 R 92), now Nenagh. These examples show 
that Irish ao was most frequently represented by e, whence 
it seems reasonable to infer that in the thirteenth century 
its sound did not differ very much from the sound it has 
in Southern Irish to-day. 

Irish aoi is seen in Obrien 84, in Mal- 100, 101 (Maoil, 
with principal stress on following word), and in Leys or 
Leis 39 (Laoights). 

An epenthetic vowel, usually written e, is frequently 
indicated in the French spellings. Thus Karebri 11 (but 
Ocarbre 86), Diveline 27, Instepheni 38, Lymeric 45, 
Sendovenath 55, Awelaph 69, Coleman 71, Dovenald 73, 
Oduvegin 92, Ororic and Ororig 107. How far this reflects 
the ordinary Irish pronunciation of the time is doubtful; 
in most cases the insertion of the vowel may have been due 
to the author having found it difficult to pronounce certain 
unfamiliar combinations of consonants. 


II.—TuHE PRONUNCIATION OF th AND dh. 


It is well known that th and dh (in O. and Early Mia. 
Ir. written d) were originally dental spirants, much like 
Eng. th in thought and though respectively.** Afterwards 


*T use Greek letters to indicate infra; 6 and & for the dentals, x 
the dental and guttural spirants and y for the gutturals. I have 
M 2 
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the latter (dh) became merged in the guttural spirant (gh), 
and finally for the most part disappeared from pronuncia- 
tion, though the writing of it has in general been cumbrously 
retained down to the present day. Similarly th became h 
in sound, though it has likewise been retained in spelling. 

Regarding the period at which th and dh lost their 
dental character various suggestions, all more or less wide 
of the mark, have been made. Zimmer” tried to show 
that already in the ninth century dh was pronounced like 
gh and th was pronounced as /; but his arguments all rest 
on misconceptions. Thus he finds support for his views. 
in forms like O. Ir. bats, “folly,” as compared with baith, 
“foolish”; but see now on such forms Pedersen, Vergl. 
Gr., § 366, and Thurneysen, Handbuch, § 260. Forms like 
tanad (LL), instead of the regular tdna, gen. of tdin, he 
regards as misspellings due to d(h) being silent; but in 
reality we have here nothing more than an analogical 
change of declension.”* He quotes doiagat (LU 60a 30, 


65 b 11) as a misspelling of dothiagat (LU 63 b 38), and 


doét, recte doéth (LU 68 a 21, 27), as a misspelling of 
dothéit; whereas doiagat is due (as Prof. Bergin has 
pointed out to me) to the influence of tiagait, which, owing 
to its initial t-, looked as if it were a compound of do-, 
and doeth is really the preterite passive of do-tiag, and not 
the 3 sg. indic.” 

Dottin (RC. xx, 328) expressed the view that dh had 
become a guttural spirant by the eighth century, but without 
adducing any proof. Strachan (Trans. Phil. Soc., 1903-6, 
p. 224) was of opinion that “in Mid. Ir. a final aspirated 
d became quiescent, as is shown by the fact that it is often 
written where it is not etymologically justified”; but the 


not thought it necessary to dis- 
tinguish by different symbols the 
broad (or non-palatal) and slender 
(or palatal) varieties of each of 
these sounds. 

* Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxx, 22 ff.; 


xxxii, 204, 221-3. 

** Zimmer’s views on tdnad and 
the like will also be found in ZCP, 
i, 99 n. 

** Strachan, 
Tain, p. 77. 


Stories from the 
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examples he quotes (such as caillid,? LL 20 b 36, acc. sg. of 
caill or caille, “a wood”) show that, like Zimmer, he erred 
in regarding new analogical inflections as misspellings. 

According to Pedersen (Vergl. Gr., i, p. 131) the pro- 
nunciation of th as h is already thoroughly established in 
the oldest Mid. Ir. period**; as evidence he quotes airthiu, 
“for them,” LU 44 a 357° (= O. Ir. airriu), in which the 
th, as he believes, had never any other value than h. But 
as a matter of fact there is every reason to believe that the 
th in airthiu was sounded as a spirant. Compare a similar 
form in O. Ir., lethu (Thes. Pal. ii,.241, 4), for the usual 
leu or leo. Further, we have fortho, forthu, “on them,” 
LU 35a, 36b, = O. Ir. foraib, forru; estib, “out of them,” 
LL 57 b 16, = O. Ir. essib; and tréthi, “through her,” 
LL 112 a 8, =O. Ir. tree. This ¢ or th in the 3 sg. fem. 
and 3 pl. of prepositional pronouns seems in the first in- 
stance to have been due to the analogy of the ¢ in O. Ir. 
inte, intiu. 

Thurneysen (Handbuch, § 119) contents himself with 
saying that ti had come to be pronounced / at least as early 
as the eleventh century. Meyer (Misc. Hib., pp. 14-15) 
agrees with this, and after quoting from Saltair na Rann and 
other poems lines in which th appears to him “to alliterate 
with $, ie. h, and even with vowels,” he concludes that 
“we may regard it as certain that the change in the pro- 
nunciation of th set in during the course of the tenth 
century, and was an accomplished fact by the end of that 
period.” But in ’Eriu, ix, 80-81, Bergin has easily dis- 
posed of Meyer’s argument by showing that the alleged 
examples of th alliterating with sh or a vowel are quite 
illusory. 


*a Compare the gen. cuilleadh, This and the other LU 
pron. cuilliv, in current Northern examples quoted infra are in the 
Trish. hand of the interpolator (‘‘H’’), 

* The beginning of the Mid. Ir. and hence are probably later in 
period he places about the year date than LL. 

1100 (Vergl. Gr., i, 7). 
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Thus not one of the various conjectures hitherto made 
as to the period when th and dh ceased to be dentals can 
be regarded as supported by trustworthy evidence, and the 
question needs to be examined afresh. Foreign represen- 
tations of Irish words might be expected to throw valuable 
light on the sounds of Irish at different periods; but apart 
from the Irish names in Icelandic sagas (which have been 
admirably discussed by W. A. Craigie, ZCP. i, 439 sq.), 
scholars have hitherto neglected to make use of these. 
From some of the later Icelandic borrowings it is per- 
missible to infer that Irish th and dh continued to be dental 
spirants down to the twelfth century, or later; thus we find 
Biadmynia (leg. Bla-), A.D. 1098, apparently representing 
an Irish Bléthmuine. “When we find,” says Craigie (op. 
cit., 453), “that the name of Raaidhri in the thirteenth 
century was picked up [in Scotland] by Sturla as Rudri, 
the fact warns us that the dental spirants may have held 
their place in Gaelic longer than is sometimes supposed.” 

The Welsh “Hanes Gruffydd ap Cynan” * contains a 
number of Irish names. Its hero, Gruffydd, died in 1137, 
and the work was composed first in Latin before 1171, 
and afterwards translated into Welsh. Irish dh and th 
are always represented by dentals, thus Maelmorda, p. 108 
(Maol Mérdha); Midif, 108 (Midhe); Mwrchath, 108, 
112, 154 (Murchadh) ; Dunchath, 108 (Donnchadh) ; Rudri 
118 (Ruaidhri); Terdelach, 102 (Toirdhealbhach); Ethu- 
machgavyn, 108 (Aodh Ua Mathghamhna); Mathgawyn, 
108 (Mathghamhain) ; Gurmlach, 108 (Gormlaith) ; Tethel 
leg. Tothel, 108 (Tuathal). 

From the “Song of Dermot and the Earl” (see p. 158, 
supra) it is clear that dh and th were still dentals in the 
early thirteenth century. Here we find Irish th represented 


“The History of Gruffydd ap text is found in Peniarth 17, a MS. 
Cynan, ed. Arthur Jones, 1910. ‘‘written in the middle of the 
The earliest copy of the Welsh thirteenth century.’’ 
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generally by th,** sometimes by ¢, or d, or dh; and in only 
one instance is it dropped, viz. Oflaverti, = ’O Flaithbheart- 
aigh.** Similarly Irish dh is usually represented by th, 
rarely by d. In contrast to Mithe (Midhe) Irish dh slender 
is vocalized in Eboy (Ui Buidhe),** and also, in unstressed 
position, in Omalori (’'O Maoil Doraidh) and Ocarvi 
(’O Gairbhidh). From these examples it would seem that 
dh slender was being weakened at this time, and was tending 
towards the sound of gh. Its omission in the French 
forms is, of course, to be interpreted, not as meaning that 
the dh was silent, but rather that, being a weak spirant, 
the nearest approximation the French writer could give was 
simply to omit it. 

The spelling of Irish place and personal names in 
English documents from the Invasion to ca. 1350** shows 
on the whole a very striking agreement with the spelling 
employed in the Song of Dermot. In general, Irish dh 


and th are preserved as dentals in the documents of this 
period®’; occasional instances of their loss will be discussed 


*%* Compare Menger, The Anglo- 
Norman Dialect, p. 92: ‘‘The 
comparatively extensive use of the 
Anglo-Saxon th in our texts makes 
it evident that the Normans still 
pronounced the intervocalic den- 
tals at the time of the conquest, 
and that this pronunciation was 
eontinued in Anglo-Norman for 
some time, till toward the middle 
of the twelfth century in any 
case.’’? From the extensive use of 
th in the Irish names in the ‘‘ Song 
of Dermot’’ we may infer that the 
dental spirant was still known to 
the French-speaking section of the 
Anglo-Norman invaders of Ireland. 

* Similarly Oflauerdy, 1262, 35 
R 44; O Flauerthi, 1303, 38 R 73. 

%Latinized Obowi by Giraldus 
Cambrensis. Spelled) Oboy, 1283, 
36 R 72, and JR. Cf. Ath Buidhe, 
co. Meath, which is spelled Athboy, 
its present English form, in Tax. 


* A good number of contem- 
porary documents have been 
printed dealing with the period 
1171 to the early fourteenth 
century. The Calendar of Pipe 
Rolls covers the period 1229-1344, 
but entries are few before 1272. 
For the ensuing century and a half 
there is a comparative dearth of 
published documents. The Calendar 
of State Papers begins only at the 
year 1509. 

* That these English forms were 
influenced by Irish spelling is un- 
thinkable to anyone who is 
acquainted with both. Such in- 
fluence in fact did not exist, except 
indirectly in the case of a few 
(perhaps not more than half a 
dozen) important names, the Eng- 
lish spelling of which has been 
modified under the influence of 
Latinized forms based on the Irish 
orthography. In this way we are 
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later. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, on the other 
hand, we find the English forms of most of the Irish 
names containing dh or th accommodated to the altered 
Irish pronunciation. That the English forms of so many 
place-names should have been thus re-fashioned will seem 
but natural when one recalls how generally the Irish 
language was adopted by the descendants of the Anglo- 
Norman invaders, especially during the period 1350-1550, 
with the result that the English-speaking area was 
narrowed down to little more than a few towns, a district 
adjacent to Dublin, and a small district in co. Wexford. 
As might be expected, similar revisions of the English 
forms took place in a number of other place-names besides 
those which contained Irish dh or th. Thus Mallow, co. 
Cork, in Irish Malla (attested from the seventeenth 
century), was formerly spelled Moyale (1298, 38 R 41) 
or Moiale (Tax.), representing the earlier Irish form Magh 
Ealla. Similarly Kiltinan, co. Tipperary, is Kiltevenan in 
1215 (Cdi), representing respectively the Mod. Ir. and Mid. 
Ir. pronunciations of Cill Teimhnedin; and Dromcolliher, 
co. Limerick, in Irish Drom Coll(a)chair, was formerly 
Drumcolthill’ (Tax.), representing Druim Collchoille, the 
earlier Irish form of the name. 

In the following lists typical examples are given of the 
English spelling of Irish names during the period 1230- 
1344. Many of the examples are taken from the Calendar 
of Pipe Rolls, which it is the more desirable to quote from 
in that it lacks an index. 


to account for the b in Dublin, and Compare other Latinized forms like 
also, perhaps, for the m in Tho- Ergalia, Gorm. Reg. (= Oirghialla, 
mond, Ormond, Desmond, and the Oriel); Momonia; Lagenia; Ulidia, 
th in the surname MacCarthy. ete. ' 
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(A) Place-names. 


(1) Names containing Irish dh :— 


Crossethe, 1298, 38 R 37: Cros Aodha, Crushea, co. Water- 
ford. 

Moyadar, 1298, 38 R 39: Magh Adhar, co. Clare. 

Athmethan, 1302, 38 R 64: ’Ath Meadhdéin, later with Mh- 
for M-, whence the present Eng. form Affane, co. Waterford. 

Moymorthy, 1319, 42 R 18: Moymurthy and Maymorthy, 
1327, Gorm. Reg., p. 25: Magh Muireadha, a district in co. 
Dublin or Meath. 

(The) Fethes, 1279, 36 R 41, also 1299, 1302, 1310: na 
Feadha, co. Roscommon. 

Lisrotherach, 1277, 36 R 31; Lysrotheragh, 1282, 36 R 62: 
Lios Ruadhrach, Lisronagh, co. Tipperary. 

Balym¢wither, 1316, 39 R 64; Balym‘wyther, 1319, 42 R 22: 
Baile Mic Uidhir (?), Ballymaguire, in par. of Lusk, co. Dublin. 

Crometh, 1303, 38 R 76; Cromethe, Tax.; Cromyth, 1329, 
43 R 16, and 1335, 44 R 29: Cromadh, Croom, co. Limerick. 

Obathem, JR: Ui Badhamhna, Ibawn, co. Cork. 

Kynaleth, 1340, 47 R 36: Ceinél Aodha, Kinalea, co. Cork. 

Offelmeth, 1283, 36 R 72; JR; cf. Song of Dermot: Ui 
Feilmeadha. 

Tristelmothan and similar forms, at least 13 times in PR, 
1310-1344: Diseart Muadhdin (or ? Maodhdin; cf. Carrigan, 
Dioc. of Ossory, iv, 185), Dysartmoon, co. Kilkenny. 

Rathtoyth, 1319, 42 R 18; Rathtoyt, 1329, 43 R 23, etc.: 
Raith Thuaidh, Rattoo, co. Kerry. 

Inchem°Wyther, 1317, 1319, Cch: Inis Mic Uidhir (?), 
Inchaquire, co. Kildare. 


(2) Names containing th :— 


Olethan and Olechan, JR; 1338, 45 R 42: Ué Liathdin, co. 
Cork. 

Fotherid, Fothord, etc., JR; Fotherd, 1283, 36 R 72, 1338, 
45 R 32; cf. Song of Dermot: Fotharta, Forth, co. Carlow. 

Cather- and Cathyr-, JR: Cathair, Cahir-. Cf. the surname 
de Cathyr, 1288, 37 R 31, 1329, 43 R 23, now Cahir, Carr. 

Latherne, 1282, 36 R 63, 1314, 39 R 52; Lacherne, 1277, 
36 R 32: Latharna, Larne, co. Antrim. 

Lochloch, 1290, 37 R 42; Loghloth, 1340, 47 R 56: Loch 
Luatha, Ballyloughloe, co. Westmeath. 
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Kilcatherac, 1277, 36 R 30: Cill Cathrach, Kilcaragh, co. 
Waterford. 

Bothercolyn, 1280, etc. (Cdi), 1338, 1340, PR: Béthar 
Cualann, in the south of co. Dublin. Later Borecoyllen, 1552, 
F, Ed. VI; Bohercolan and Borgholen, F.E. Now obsolete. 

Catherlogh, etc.: Ceatharloch, Carlow. The present 
abbreviated English spelling (Car-) is very rare before 1600. 
In the seventeenth century the older spelling (Cather-) is still 
common, and as late as 1727, Threlkeld, in his Short Treatise of 
Native Plants, writes ‘“‘ Catherlough.” 

Natherlach, 1244, Cdi; Natherlagh, 1278, Cdi, 1303, 38 R 76; 
Natharlach’, 1288, 37 R 37; Nathirlagh, 1340, 47 R 26; Eathar- 
lach, Aherloe, co. Tipperary. In F.E. Atherlowe is found, but 
forms like Aharlow and Arlogh (once Narlaghe) are commoner. 
In the Visitatio Regalis of 1615 “Natharlow” is used as well as 
“Arlo” (Archiv. Hib., i, 296). The shortened form Narlach is 
already found in Gorm. Reg., in a copy of a document of 1341. 

Lysrathny, 1314, 39 R 42, 1316, 39 R 60: Lios Raithne, 
Lisrenny, co. Louth. 

Balauchhathill, 1298, 38 R 39: Bealach Cathail, Ballycahill, 
co. Tipperary. 

Lethyrdan, 1308, 39 R 23; Letherdan, 1323, 42 R 50: 
Leatharddn ¢?), co. Kilkenny. 

Carryktothel, Carrictothyll, 1325, 42 R 58,60; Carrictothell, 
1338, 45 R 42: Carraig Tuathail, Carrigtwohill, co. Cork. 

Bitheleyane, Bethlane, ca. 1294, Cch : Biothlann, Belan, co. 
Kildare. 

Offathe, 1293, 37 R 51; Offath(e) and Ofathe, JR; Offath, 
1302, 38 R 64, 1335, 45 R 24,-29; Offagh, 1338, 45 R 38,40: 
Ui Fathaidh, Iffa and Offa, co. Tipperary. 

Tachsquithin, 1245, Cdi; Tachscuthyn, 1288, 37 R 34; 
Sthachscothyn and Taghscothyn, 1303, 38 R 83-84: Teach 
Sgoithin (or Sguithin), 'Tiscoffin, co. Kilkenny (now pron. in Irish 
Ti Sguhin; cf. Carrigan, Dioc. of Ossory, iii, 360). 

Kylcleth, 1340, 47 R 58; Kilclefe F.E.: Cill Cleithe, 
Kilclief,*°* co. Down. 


*a This name and the preceding names the change was other than 
show Irish th now represented by a purely English one. Cf. Ennis- 
English f. The change of th to f corfy for Enniscorthy, p. 182, 
is not unknown in Irish, but Ihave note 63. 
no evidence to show that in these 
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(B) Personal Names. 


(1) Names containing dh:— 


Morchod, 1232, 35 R 33; Murkuth, 1305, 38 R 100; Murghud, 
1338, 45 R 32; cf. Song of Dermot: Murchadh. 

McMorchid, 1294, 37 R 55; Macmurchoth, JR; M‘Morchud, 
1303, 38 R 70; M‘Morthud, 1305, 38 R 96; M‘Murghuth, 1326, 
42 R 66-67; McMurhud, McMurghut, 1344, 53 R 27,-45: 
Mac Murchadha. 

Donewothd, Doneghud, Donothod, Donochote, Donehyth, 
Dunchoth, Donughuth, 1292-1333, PR: Donnchadh. 

Tordiluath, Turdelvach, Turdelagh, Therdeluagh, Turthelagh, 
Tyrdelaghe, etc., 1288-1335, PR: Toirdhealbhach. 

Sathef, 1281, 36 R 59: Sadhbh. 

Tatheg, 1280, 1283, 36 R 51,-72; Tadheg, 1295, JR; Tathg, 
1299, 38 R 49; Thathog, 1306, JR: Tadhg. 

Ottatheg, 1301, 38 R 54; O’Tattheg, 1302, 38 R 63: 
'O Taidhg. 

Eth, 1262, 35 R 44, 1305, 38 R 104; Ethe, 1319, 42 R 26, 
1333, 43 R 51: Aodh. Also Othech, 1267, 35 R 48. Cf. Oth 
M‘Oth, 1299, 38 R 48: Aodh mac Aodha (?).*** 

M‘keth, 1314, 39 R 43: Mac Aodha. 

Ohethe, 1298, 38 R 35; JR: ’O Haodha. 

Rothery, 1262, 35 R 44, 1303, 38 R 73, 1314, 39 R 51: 
Ruaidhri. 

Fethelmy, 1262-1315, PR: Feidhlimidh. 

OHikith, OHykith, JR: ’O Hiceadha. 

Omorthe and Omorth, JR; Omorthe, 1329, 43 R 28, 1338, 
45 R 31; cf. Song of Dermot: ’O Moérdha. 

OSehthe, 1298, 38 R 35; OSchethe, 1304, 38 R 91: 
’O Séaghdha. The individuals here referred to belonged to co. Cork 
and co. Tipperary respectively. A branch of this family rose to 
prominence in the city of Kilkenny, and long retained th in the 
anglicized forms of their names; later, under the influence of the 
Modern Irish form, ’O Sé, they called themselves Shee. In F.E. 
Sheath(e), Sheeth(e), and Sheth(e) interchange with Shee and 
Shea. 

Mythath, 1277, 36 R 37: Midheach. 

Roth many times (once Roch), 1262-1315, PR: ruadh. 


*s Oth here probably represents Odo, which had already begun to 
the Norman personal name Otho or __ be identified with the Irish Aodh. 
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(2) Names containing th :— 

Kathel, Cathel, etc., 1287-1335, PR: Cathal. 

Ocathyl, JR: ’O Cathail. 

Olechlor, 1292, 37 R 46; Lethlor, JR: ’O Leathlobhair. 

Ocofthy, JR: ’O Cobhthaigh. 

Omathoun, JR: ’O Mathghamhna. 

Othothel, 1229, 35 R 32; Otothil, Otothel, Othotel, OTothyl, 
JR; ‘O’T (h)othel, Otothyl, Otothull, 1317-44, PR: ’O Tuathail. 
By the end of the fifteenth century (and probably much earlier) the 
medial th had disappeared; thus, O’Tole, 1493 and 1508, Cch. 

Leth, 1288, 37 R 33, 1304, 38 R 89: liath. 


The preceding lists show Irish dh and th preserved as 
dentals in English, I now give a number of English 
spellings in which Irish dh and th are not so preserved. 
Such spellings are, comparatively speaking, very rare in the 
period which we are considering (viz. down to 1344); and 
it would be unwise to attach too much weight to isolated 
early instances, in view of the possibility of blundering by 
scribe or copyist. Nevertheless, it seems clear from the 
following lists that before the end of the thirteenth century 
the old pronunciation of Irish dh and th was beginning to 


be lost. 


(1) Irish dh lost in:— 


Fethelmy, 1262, 1299, 1303, 1310, 1315, PR; otherwise 
Fethelim [/eg. Fethelmi ?], 1281, 1287, PR: Feidhlimidh. 

Slefblam, 1277, 36 R 33; Slefblame, 1277, 36 R 35, 1323, 
42 R 51; Slefblamethe (for -blathem?), 1287, 37 R 27: Sliabh 
Bladhma (Slieve Bloom). 

Macmurchys (plur.), 1277, 36 R 37: Mac Murchadha. 

Achur, 1288, 37 R 37; Hathcur’, 1288, 37 R 34; Achchour, 
1290, 37 R 46; Achadh ’Ur (Freshford), co. Kilkenny. Contrast 
Athethur, 1245 (Cdi), and Song of Dermot. 

Royry, 1295, JR (pp. 69, 71): Rwuaidhri. So Balyroyery, 
1298, 38 R 40: Baile Ruaidhri (?), co. Waterford. Contrast 
Rothery, supra. 

Tayg, 1295, JR (in Tayg Roch M‘carchi, = Tadhg Ruadh 
Mac Carthaigh); 1304, 38 R 91, 1305, 38 R 96: Tadhg. Cf. 
Moriartath mac tayg, = Muircheartach mac Taidhg, 1306, JR. 
Contrast Tatheg, etc., supra. 
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ODouyr, 1304, 38 R 90, and similarly 1331, 1338; Odowyr, 
1326, 42 R 71: ’O Dubhuidhir. 

Kyltyl, Kyltyle, in copies of documents of 1297 and 1307, 
Gorm. Reg. 164; Kiltil, 1314, 39 R 41; Kiltyle or Kyltyl, 1321, 
and Kyltyle, 1325, Westropp, Proc. R.I.A., xxv, C, 446: Cill 
Tidhil (later, by folk-etymology, Cill tSile, whence the current 
English form, Kilteely), co. Limerick. 

OMalmoy, 1302, 1305, 38 R 64,-100: ’O Maoil Muaidh (?). 

Rathtoy, as well as Rathtoyt, 1340, 47 R 63: Rdith Thuaidh. 
Contrast Rathtoyth, etc., supra. 


(2) Irish th reduced to / or lost in:— 


Carkynlys, 1259, Westropp, Proc. R.I.A., xxv, C, 440; 
Carkenlys, 1288, 37 R 36-37, 1319, 42 R 11; Karkynlis, 1288, 
37 R 35; Karkynglisse, Tax.: Cathair Chinnlis (Cahirconlish), 
co. Limerick. 

Drocheda, 1267, 35 R 46, 1287, 37 R 28, 1288, 37 R 31: 
Droichead 'Atha (Drogheda). The th was still preserved in some 
spellings in F.E. (Drohydath, etc.).3*¢ 

Balisichan, 1288, 37 R 35; Balysichan, Tax.: Baile Ui 
Siothchdin (Ballysheehan), co. Tipperary. Contrast Balisithecan, 
1322, 42 R 33. 

Ocaffodyth, JR: ’O Cathbhuadhaigh. Contrast Okathbothy, 
1298, Cdi. 

Othoyl, once (A.D. 1302) in JR, for the usual Otothy]l, etc. : 
'O Tuathail. . 

Anedes, 1274-1277, Westropp, op. cit., 429; Tax., p. 271; 
1323, 42 R 46; 1341, Gorm. Reg. 112: ‘Ath na (n)Déise 
(Athneasy), co. Limerick. Contrast Athnedessce, Tax., p. 291. 

Mahoun M‘mahoun, 1314, 39 R 36: Mathghamhain Mac 
Mathghamhna. Similarly M‘mahoun, 1310, 39 R 32, 1319, 
42 R 26; McMahon, 1333, 43 R 53. Contrast M‘mathan, 1287, 
37 R 29, and Omathoun, supra. 

Lechayll’, Tax.; Letkayl, ca. 1313, Cch; Lechcaal, 1336, 
Cch: Leath Cathail (Lecale), co. Down. Contrast Lechkachel, 
ca. 1224; Lechkaathel, 1336; Lechcathel, 1348,—all in Cch. 

Ramolan, 1322, 42 R 34, 1323, 42 R 45: Rdith Maoldin 


*c Drogheda was formerly also the form Tredaff, another instance: 
called Tredagh in English, where of th > f in English. Compare 
the T- was due to the dropped % the converse in Tath or Tathe, 
(< Ir. ch) unvoicing the D-, and which was formerly used as a 
the -agh represents -ath or -ah. In variant of the surname Taafe. 
Dowling’s Annals, p. 30, one finds 
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(Rathmoylan), co. Waterford. Contrast Rathmolan, 1298, etc. 
(supra, p. 163). 

The English words “ kern” and “cateran” both represent 
Ir. ceithearn, the dental being lost in the first but preserved in 
the second. ‘“ Cateran” was formerly “ ketharan,” “ catherein,” 
etc., and is borrowed from Scottish Gaelic; the earliest example 
quoted in N.E.D. is of the late fourteenth century. Of “ kern” 
the earliest example in N.E.D. is one from a document of 1351 
in legal French ; but an earlier instance, in legal Latin, viz., 
kaernias (acc. pl.), occurs in the record of a ‘parliament of 
ca. 1295 (v. Misc. Arch. Soc., i, 19). 

In the surname of Thomas de baa, co. Meath, 1363 (Gorm. 
Reg., 20-21), we appear to have the Anglo-Norman surname 
“de Bath ” taken over into Irish while Irish ¢/ was still a dental, 
and at this time pronounced, in accordance with the altered 
sound of Irish th, as de Bah. 


Of the Latin annals written in Kilkenny by Friar Clyn 
(+ 1349 ?), the autograph has perished; but if the spelling 
of the Irish names in the printed edition*® may be taken to 
be that employed by the author, it affords additional 
indications that Irish dh and th were either losing or had 
already lost their dental character in the first half of the 
fourteenth century. Irish dh is lost in Rury (Rudhraighe), 
33, and Tir Halwaht (Toirdhealbhach), 32. It is pre- 
served in M*‘Morkada or M*‘Morcada, 27, 29, etc., 
O’Morthe, O’Morthy, or O’Morchy (’O Mérdha), 14 and 
passim; and Malmorthe (Maol Mérdha), 20. In Duffyr 
(Dubhthair), 26, 27, we see Irish th reduced to A. 
’O Tuathail is written O’Thohyl, 22, and O’Thothyl, 25. 
Irish th is preserved in Balilethan (Baile Ui Liathdin), 12, 
now Ballylehane; Nathyrlaght, 25, now Aherloe; Cathyr- 
laht, 18, now Carlow; and Ahtnery, 12, now Athenry; but 
the traditional nature of these forms is indicated by the 
fact that most of them continued in use much later, while 
the last has survived to this day. 

Before the end of the fourteenth century dh and th had 


*p Ed. Butler, Ir. Arch. Soc., 1849. 
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definitely ceased to be dentals. The spellings of names in 
Archbishop Colton’s Visitation of the Diocese of Derry** in 
1397 affords evidence of this. Thus dh is lost in Furney 
(Furnaidhe) and Kylrey (Cill Riadha). Th is lost, or 
reduced to h, in: Mahya (Magh Iotha),** Faynwor 
(Fathain Mhér), Cluancha and Cloncha (Cluain Chatha), 
Ardstraha and Ardsraa (Ard Sratha), Dromeraa (Druim 
Ratha), Bomawe (Both Meadhbha), Achedoffy (Achadh 
Dubhthaigh), Kyllecronechan (Cill Cruithneachdin), Dun- 
chron (Diin Cruithne), M°ege and M*heyg (Mac Thaidhg), 
M‘camayll (Mac Cathmhaoil). Only in a few traditional 
forms has the th been retained: Athlouge (leg. Athlonge; 
Ath Lunga), Ratlowry (Rdith Luraigh), and Ocathan* 
(’O Cathdin). 

The evidence afforded by current anglicized forms of 
place-names is of considerable importance, and must now 
be considered. Indeed, from such evidence alone one would 
be amply justified in concluding that Irish dh and th were 
dental spirants at the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion. 
In a good number of place-names Irish dh and th are 
represented in the current English forms by th (or, rarely, 
d, t).°* The following lists will be found fairly compre- 
hensive :— 


*ze Ed. Reeves, Ir. Arch. Soc., this name took place early; ef. 


1850. 

*The same name in Scotland 
(now Monzie) is spelled Mothyethe 
in 1282, and Muyhe in 1283 
(Celtic Review, v, 341). 

* Possibly influenced by [Irish 
spelling, like Okarbulan (6 Cear- 
bhalldin) and Obogyll (6 Baoi- 
ghill) in the same text. Cf. also 
Rathpotensis, Latin adj. formed 
from Raith Bhoth. 

% Th very rarely appears in the 
anglicized forms of Irish names, 
save as representing Irish th or dh. 
One of the few exceptions is 
Balrothery, co. Dublin, = Baile an 
Ridire. The change 6f d to th in 


Balyrothery, ca. 1294 (Cch), and 
1302, ete. (PR). It originated 
among the English speakers of co. 
Dublin, -and is an example of the 
change of der to ther (in which 
th = 8) which has taken place in 
English in not a few words, e.g. 
father, mother, weather, hither, 
all of which had -der, not -déer, 
in Anglo-Saxon. From this Eng- 
lish tendency came a well-known 
characteristic of Hiberno-English, 
namely, the giving of a special 
sound to d and t¢ whenever an r 
follows; in such positions the 
usual Hiberno-English equivalents 
(really stops) of the English 
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(A) Irish dh preserved in English. 


Louth; formerly Luueth (1235, 35 R 36), Loueth: 
Lughmhadh, of which the mod. pron. is Li. 

Meath: Midhe. 

Dowth,* co. Meath: Dubhadh. 

Odder, co. Meath; Othre and Othere, Tax.: Odhra.* 

Siddan, co. Meath: an Siodhdn (cf. Paraiste an 
tSidheain, O.S. Letters, Meath, p. 122). 

Ratoath, co. Meath: Rath Tédh.* Of very common 
occurrence in English documents from the thirteenth 
century; variously spelt Rath(t)owth, Rathowethe, Rath- 
oueth, Rat(ht)outh(e), etc.“* These forms suggest that 
the second element in the name was originally *Tobhadh 
or *Toghadh, rather than Tédh. Cf. the spellings Rathowa 


spirant th are substituted for 
ordinary d and t, with the result 
that such pairs as the following 
are pronounced alike:—ladder, 
lather; udder, other; true, through. 
As der (or ter) and ther are alike 
in Hiberno-English, it is easy to 
understand how Odder came to be 
written for Other; and similarly 
Dodder, Killotteran, Batter-. Com- 
pare also the present Kilruddery 
(Cill an Ridire), co. Wicklow, which 
in the thirteenth century was 
spelled with th (cf. Balrothery, 
above), e.g. Kilrethery, Kilrotheri, 
ete. (see Regr. of Abbey of St. 
Thomas). 

* Of. Tigerna Lubha, A. L. Cé, 
1577 (ii, 420); condae Luth, 
O’Mellan, 23 H 7, p. 38. 

* This has influenced the English 
form of the name of the neigh- 
bouring Cnoghbha (not Cnédba, as 
in Hogan), viz. Knowth. A better 
anglicization of Cnoghbha is seen 
in the first part of Crewbane, in 
the same neighbourhood (Joyce. 
iii, 274). 


“In Fermanagh the same name 
is anglicized Ora. 

“Not Sod(h)aim, with which 
O’Donovan (F.M. Index) identifies 
it, for the earlier spelling of this 
is Sog(h)aim. Contrast Siodhén, in 
Tipperary, spelt Sidan in Tax, 
which is now the parish of Shyane. 
For other anglicized forms of the 
Irish word see Joyce, i, 187. 

* Rathtégh, 23 E 26, p. 340; 
Ratédh, Flower, Brit. Mus. Cat., 

375. The O.S. Letters for 
Meath (p. 288) give the spoken 
form as Rath tédh, the 6 being 
pronounced by some like o in hole, 
by others like Eng. aw. Locally 
(tbid.) the place was thought to 
have been called from a king 
named T6, about whom nothing was 
known. 

“Also Ratour, under the in- 
fluence of tour, tower. Cf. Orpen 
in J.R.S.A.I., li (1921), p. 68. His 
suggested Irish form, Rdith Tuaith 
(leg. Tuaidh), must, however, be 
ruled out 
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of St. Thomas.** 
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and Rathtogede (among others) in the Regr. of the Abbey 


Tullaghmedan, co. Meath; Talachmetan, Tholach- 
medan, etc., Regr. Abbey of St. Thomas; Tullemeathane, 
Tullemethan, etc., F.E.: Tulach Meadhéin (?).*° 

Clonmethan, co. Dublin; Glenmedan, 1199 or earlier, 
Crm; Glinmethan, 1229, 35 R 32; Glinmedhan and Glin- 
methan, Crm; Glynmethan, JR, PR (1316, 1319, 1322)": 


Gleann Meadhéin (?). 
Maynooth, co. Kildare; 


Maynothe, ca. 1294, Cch; 


Maynoth, 1335, 44 R 34: Magh Nuadhad.* 

Omurthy (the name of a deanery in the diocese of 
Glendalough), co. Kildare; Omurethi, Gir. Cambrensis; 
Omurthy, Omorthi, JR: Ui Muireadhaigh. 


Fethard, co. 


Tipperary ; 
Fytheryd, 1336, 44 R 59; 


Fithard, Fythard, Tax.; 
Fythard, 1338, 45 R 35: 


Fiodhard. The same name has also been anglicized Fethard 
in co. Wexford; Fitherid, 1282, 36 R 61.* 

Kilfithmone, co. Tipperary; Fethmohan, Tax.: Fiadh 
Moghain (or Mudhdin; cf. H. 3. 18, 384 b, Il. 4, 9). 


“Rathtoe, in co. Carlow, would 
appear to be another anglicization 
of the same name, if we may judge 
from sixteenth cent. English forms, 
viz. Rathtowthe and Rathtough in 
F. Hen. VIII, Rathtow(e)th, 
Rauthtowth and Rathtowghe in 
F. E. It should be added that the 
identifications under Rdith Ta- 
bachta and Rédith Tuaige in 
Hogan’s Onomasticon are untrust- 
worthy guesses. 

“Cf. Tulach Meadhéin, co. Tip- 
perary, spelled Tulaghmathan and 
Toullathmathan in Tax., Tylagh- 
methan in 1340 (47 R 27), now 
Tullamaine. So Rathmaiden (in 
Meath and Waterford) may be 
Raith Meadhéin, despite the fact 
that Power (Place - names of 
Decies) explains the Waterford 
name as Rdth na maighdean. 


HERMATHENA.—VOL. XX. 


“For other forms see Index to 
Cech. 

“The last syllable (-ad) has 
been dropped in the English form. 
Cf. Offath, supra, < Ui Fathaidh. 

“Contrast a third place of the 
same name, anglicized Feeard, near 
Kilrush, co. Clare. Lloyd (Post- 
sheanchas) is in error in writing 
the Irish name as two words: 
Fiodh Ard. 

The Irish name of Fedamore, 
co. Limerick, is given by Hogan as 
Fid [i.e. Fiodh] Mér, but this con- 
jecture is not borne out by the 
evidence. According to T. O’Conor 
(in the co. Limerick O.S. Letters, 
ii, p. 365) Fedamore ‘‘is pro- 
nounced Fiadamair in Irish, which 
signifies ‘the wood of Damar’;’’ 
over the last four words another 
hand has written ‘‘qu. % Fiadh 


N 
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Killotteran, co. Waterford; Killotheran, 1277, 36 R 31; 
Kyllotheran, 1333, 44 R 61: Cill Odhrdin.”° 

Faithlegg, co. Waterford; Fathelyg, 1298, 38 R 39; 
Fatheligge, 1302, 38 R 78; Fathelik, 1303, JR; Fathelig 
and Fathely, Tax.; Faileke, ca. 1357, Rotulorum Cal., 
p. 62 (note dental lost); Falyk, 1389-90, 1b. 139; Faithleg, 
Faithlyk, Fathlegg, etc, F.E. The Irish form is not 
attested in existing MSS., but these English forms show 
that it must have been something like *Fadh(a)laig or 
*Faidhlig.” Afterwards the final -ig became -ing,* as 
we see from alternative English forms, viz. Balyfalyng, 
1314, 39 R 41; Faylynge, ca. 1539, Morrin’s Cal. Pat. and 
Close Rolls, i, 52; “Whallinge otherwise Fathleg,” 1609, 
Cal. Pat. Rolls Ja. I, 128b; Ffoyling, Book of Regal 
Visitation.** O’Donovan noted the local Irish pronuncia- 
tion as Feidhling,** where the slender f is hardly recon- 
cilable with the early English spellings. 

Kilroot, near Carrickfergus, co. Antrim; Kilrothr, 
Tax.: Cill Ruadh (or Ruaidh). 





hence it is possible that its name 
was originally Norse. Or should 


Damair.’’ But Fiadamair is 















stressed on the first syllable, and 
eannot mean ‘‘the wood of 
Damar.’’ The O. Ir. form is 
Fétambir (Lib. Ardm., 19 a 2, 1. 4). 
«“Gortnaren Ifedomair’’ appears in 
an English document of 1200 (Cdi) 
in which the spelling of the place- 
names is based on earlier Irish 
documents. Other spellings are: 
Fedemer, 1237, Cdi; Fedemere, and 
Fedm’, Tax.; Fedemore, 1344, 53 
R 41; Feadymore, ete., F.E. All 
the English forms I have seen 
begin with Fed- or (rarely) Fead-, 
spellings which well represent Ir. 
Fiad-, but not Ir. Fiodh. 

In other counties the same 
name is anglicized Killoran. 

51 What these hypothetical forms 
may have meant I cannot say. 
Faithlegg is on the Suir, a little 
below the city of Waterford, and 


we compare the place-name Adlaic 
in Hogan’s Onomasticon? 

*Just as Mid. Ir. partaic 
( <Lat. parthica) became partaing, 
and in recent times Gaedhealg 
became Gaeulaing in most of 
Munster (through an intermediate 
*Gaeulaig), 

®% According to O’Donovan, Co. 
Waterford O.S. Letters, p. 6. 

“ibidem; his spelling is Feidh- 
linn, but nn slender is pronounced 
ng in Waterford. But on p. 179 
of the same Letters he writes that 
Irish speakers pronounce the name 
as ‘‘Feidhlim (Feilim), as if it 
were a man’s name.’’ Faithlegg 
Hill was called Mionndn Fibhline 
(O’Don. Suppt.), where Eibh- 


lin[nje is only another way of 
writing Fheidhlinge. 
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Apart from place-names, an interesting instance of the 
preservation of Irish dh is seen in the word “bother,” a 
borrowing of the Irish bodhar, “deafen.” The th shows 
that the word was borrowed by English speakers in Ireland 
at an early date, though it did not find its way into English 
literature until the eighteenth century. The N.E.D.,, 
while admitting that an Anglo-Irish origin is suggested for 
bother by the fact that “the earliest instances occur in the 
writings of Irishmen (T. Sheridan, Swift, Sterne),” 
erroneously rejects the derivation from Ir. bodhar (which 
it misspells bédhar) on the ground of dissimilarity of pro- 
nunciation. 

Compare further “butheraan,” a variant of “booraan,” 
meaning “a drum, tambourine,” both forms formerly in 
use in the English of South Wexford (J. Poole, Glossary 
of the Dialect of Forth and Bargy, p. 29), and representing 
the older and newer pronunciations of Ir. bodhrén, a 
derivative of bodhar. 


’ 


(B) Irish th preserved in English. 

Dodder (river), co. Dublin; Dother, ca. 1238, Cch: 
Dothra. 

Coolatrath, co. Dublin: Cil an tSratha (cf. Joyce, iii, 
242). 

Ardcath, co. Meath; Ardcath, Tax.; Arkath, Gorm. 
Reg., 62: Ard Catha (Meath O.S. Letters, p. 163). 

Kilcarty, co. Meath; Kylcarthy, Gorm. Reg., 170: Cill 
Charthaigh. 

Grangegeeth, co. Meath: Grdinseach na Gaoithe (cf. 
Meath O.S. Letters, p. 114). 

Balgeeth,” the name of three townlands in co. Meath; 
Joyce (i, 44) explains the name as Baile [na] Gaoithe, but 
one of these places is called Bél ath gaoithe in O’Mellan’s 
Journal, 23 H 7, p. 44. 


* Belgee, co. Dublin, is the same Balgeth(e) and Balgith (F.E.). 
‘name; it was formerly written 


N2 
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Mulgeeth,®* co. Kildare: Maol [na] Gaoithe (cf. Joyce, 
ii, 247). 

Ikeathy, a barony in co. Kildare; Okethy and Ochethy, 
JR; Okethy, 1340, 47 R 52: Ui Chethigh.™ 

The word béthar, “road,” usually anglicized “boher,” 
is made “batter” in a number of names in Meath and 
adjoining counties. Thus there are no less than four 
places in co. Meath called Batterstown, in Irish Baile an 
Bhéthair.* Ballybatter, co. Meath, and Booterstown, co. 
Dublin, are other forms of the same name. The latter is 
Bal(1)ybother® in fifteenth century documents (Cch), and 
“Balliboter alias Boteriston” in 1541 (F. Hen. VIII), re- 
presenting an Irish Baile Béthair or Baile an Bhéthair. 
Stonybatter, in Dublin, represents Béthar na gCloch. Other 
such names are Batterjohn, co. Meath, and Greenbatter and 
Yellowbatter, near Drogheda, co. Louth. As several of 
these names (e.g. Greenbatter, Stonybatter) suggest, the 
Irish word béthar was, in fact, borrowed into the vocabulary 
of the early English-speaking settlers, and was at one time 
in common use. In a document of 1619 reference is made 
to “a road called a boother leading to the Crossmill,” and 
also to “the meeting of the two boothers leading to Fayns- 
town,” near Kells, co. Meath (Cal. Pat. Rolls Ja. I, 431 a). 
“The Westbathir of Staghmolyne” (i.e. Stamullin, co. 
Meath) is mentioned in 1384 (Gorm. Reg.). “The way 
called Bathergohyn” (otherwise “Bathirgoyn”), at Minnis- 


Cf. Tornegeth, co. Kildare, the same name is anglicized Ballin- 


1316, 39 R 67, which apparently 
represents Tuar na Gaoithe. 

"Cf. Ailill Cethech a quo Hui 
Chethigh, Rawl. B. 502, p. 121a, 
1, 23; ef. further Meyer’s Contrr., 
s.v. cethech. O’Donovan (Lr. na 
gCeart, 197 n.) is in error in giving 
the Irish name as Ui Ceataigh. 

So Meath O.S. Letters, p. 174, 
for Batterstown in the parish of 
Killaconigan. In Longford, Kil- 
kenny, and many other counties 


voher. 


*° Compare Ballyboher, co. Wex- 
ford. 


® Joyce (Irish Names of Places, 


i, 44-46) discusses these names, 
but tries to explain them as in- 
stances of English forms influenced 
by Irish spelling. Here, and in 
the earlier chapters generally, 
J oyce’s work is in need of drastic 
revision. 





AP 
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town, co. Meath, is referred to in 1322 (ibid.); in 1480 
this is “a place called the Bothyr” (Cch, 1028). “ The 
road called Bater-Sedgre,” otherwise “the high road called 
Battersedgre,” close to Mullingar, is referred to in Cal. Pat. 
Rolls Ja. I, pp. 291a, 574b; earlier the same road is 
named in F.E, (2299, 5381, 5426). A deed of 1335 refers 
to a place “between the roads called the Canonbothir and 
the Rathbothir,” in co. Kildare (Cch, 226). * There is 
mention of “the bothyr of Kilcarok,” near Lickadoon, as 
well as of Bothirhaggard, near Athneasy, co. Limerick, in 
1341 (Gorm. Reg., 114, 112). “The way called Fetherdes 
boother” (i.e. the Fethard road), near Clonmel, is mentioned 
in 1591 (F.E. 5565). Finally, we learn from Stanihurst 
that the word was in ordinary use among the English 
speakers of the extreme south of co. Wexford towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. After giving some specimens 
of “the old auncient Chaucer English,” which was still 
spoken there, he adds: “As for the worde bater, that in 
English purporteth a lane, bearing to an high way, I take 
it for a méere Irish worde, that crepte unawares into the 
English, thorough the daily entercourse of the English and 
Irish inhabitants” (Description of Ireland, fo. 3a, in 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, 1577). 

Omeath,®” co. Louth; Meth, Gorm. Reg., 149; Omech, 
1571, Cal. S.P.: Ui Méith. 

“The Faythe,” in Wexford town™: Faithche (now 
pronounced faha), earlier Faid’che: There is also a small 
townland called Faythe in the parish of Tacumshin, in the 
extreme south of the county. There was a farm called 
the Fayth (less commonly spelled Faythe, Faith, and Fath) 
near the town of Cork; this is mentioned at least eleven 
times in the Pipe Rolls, 1267-1340. 


* The spelling may have been in- I, 594a. Compare ‘‘a piece of 
fluenced by ‘‘Meath.’’ land called a faigh,’’ otherwise a 

@<¢<The Faigh-street, in the town ‘‘park called a Faigh,’’ near 
of Wexford,’’ Cal. Pat. Rolls Ja. Mullingar, tbid., 291, 574b. 
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Enniscorthy, co. Wexford: Inis Cérthaidh. 

Dunbrody, co. Wexford; Dunbrodiki, ca. 1175, Chart. 
St. Mary’s Abbey, ii, 152; Dunbrothiki, Dunbrotheki, 
Dunbrodeki, Dombrothy, ib., pp. 158 sq.; Dunbrothy, 1229, 
1278, Cdi; Dombrothi, Dunbroyi, 1278, Cdi: Dvn 


Bréithe, or rather Diin Bréidhche (?).°°** 
Mothel, co. Waterford; Mothill, 1308, 39 R 24, 1325, 
In co. Kilkenny the same name is 


42 R 56: Maothail. 
anglicized Mothell.® 
Leath, co. Kerry; Lethe, Tax.; Letha, 1601, F.E. 6494: 
Leath, according to Joyce (iii, 465), but if this form is 
merely conjectural, Liath would appear more probable. 
Irish dth and rdith (rdth) in place-names appear as 
“ath” and “rath” in a large number of anglicized forms. 
The th of dth is hardly ever retained in English, except 
when the word occurs at the beginning of a name. As 
examples may be taken: Athlone, Athenry (co. Galway), 
Athboy (co. Meath), Athleague (co. Roscommon), Athy 
and Athgarvan (co. Kildare), Athgoe (co. Dublin), Athlacca 
(co. Limerick). “Rath,” for Irish ré(1)th, is much more 
common. It is most frequent in the beginning of names; 
in fact, a majority of the names beginning with Rd(i)th 
in Irish begin in English with Rath-. But it is also found 
in other positions, e.g. Balrath (there are a number of 
places so called in Meath and Westmeath), Baile na Ratha 
and Bile Ratha (Hogan); Moyrath, co. Meath, cf. Mag an 
raétha and Mag rath in Hogan; Derrygrath, co. Tipperary, 


Spelled Innescorphie in 1569 
in a letter of Sir Edmund Butler’s 
(Maclean, Life of Sir Peter Carew, 
p. 229). In F.E. the name is 
variously spelt, with -th-, -t-, and 
-ph-. The form with ph (f) sub- 
sisted long; it occurs, for in- 
stance, as a local pronunciation in 
P. Kennedy’s Banks of the Boro 
(1867), pp. 106, 113. So far as I 
know, the change of th to f in this 


name was due to English speakers, 
and did not take place in Irish. 

%, Din Bréith, Keating, F.F., iii, 
5725; Dinbrot [leg. -bréth ?], 
Mart. Donegal, xxix. 

* Elsewhere Mohill and Moyhill 
are the anglicized forms. 

® Kinathfineen, at Bantry, is an 
exception, if the Irish form given 
by Joyce (iii, 434), Ceann dtha 
Finghin, is correct. 
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= Dergrath, Tax., 1335, Dergerath, 1340 (PR), Dear- 
grath; Mountrath, Queen’s Co., Méin Ratha. The word 
rdith evidently became acclimatized at an early date in the 
English of Ireland, for names like the following, in which 
it is treated as an English word, are frequent in the Pale: 
Baggotrath, Maperath, Tankardrath, Newrath, Littlerath. 
Compare also the surname de Rath, later Rath, which, 
though uncommon, is still extant.® 

It would be rash to assume that every English form in 
which “rath” or “ath” occurs goes back to the time when 
Irish th was still pronounced as a spirant. It is very 
probable that some of these anglicized forms originated at 
a time when Irish th had been reduced to / in sound, in 
which case the English th would be due to analogy of 
English forms of older standing. We may suspect, for 
instance, that such names as Rathmullan (co. Donegal), 
Rathcumber (co. Armagh), and Rathvergin (co. Clare) 
belong to this class. In the sixteenth century the English 
forms often fluctuated between the older “rath,” “ath,” and 
the newer “a(h),” “ra(h)”’; in such cases the former are 
generally those employed to-day. In the Index to F.E. I 
have noted thirty-eight place-names beginning with Ra(h)- 
or A(h)- which are now always spelt Rath-, Ath-,* and 
only ten place-names there spelt with Rath- or Ath- in 
which the ¢ or th is now discarded.® For example, on the 
one hand, Athlone appears in F.E. as Alone, Athloane, etc. ; 
Athleague as Aliege and Athleage; and Rathgarve (co. 
Westmeath) as Ragarf. On the other hand, Ardee is 


* Fourteenth-century instances ago to fix the spelling of the names 


are: John de Rath, co. Tipperary, 
1304, 38 R 90; Richard de Rath 
and Robert de Rath, co. Louth, 
1314, 39 R 48; William Rath, co. 
Dublin, 1329, 43 R 29. 

“For the preference shown to 
th the scholars employed by the 
Ordnance Survey nearly a century 


may have been to some extent re- 
sponsible. 
*%In 27 of the 38 there is an 
alternative spelling with th in F.E. 
In 8 of the 10 the forms with 
th are the only ones employed in 
F.E. 
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often spelt with th, as in earlier documents (Athirdee, etc.), 
and Raheny (co. Dublin) is spelt Ratheny, etc. (always 
with th). 

An artificial mixture of old and new pronunciations is 
seen in certain names beginning with Rath-. Thus Rath- 
keale, co. Limerick, is in Irish Rath Gaola, which is now, 
and has been for centuries, pronounced Rd caola, i.e. 
Réh Gaola with the g unvoiced owing to the 4 immediately 
preceding. In early English and Latin documents the 
name appears in such spellings as Rathgel, Tax., 1303 
(38 R 76), 1336 (44 R 55), or Rathgele, 1452 (Begley’s 
Dioc. of Limerick, 333); later the second part of the name 
was assimilated to the modern Irish pronunciation, but for 
the first part the old spelling was, after some hesitation, 
retained.” Other names of this type are Rathcool, co. 


Tipperary (cf. Rdith Guali, Hogan), Rathcobane, co. Cork 
(cf. Rdith Gabdin, Hogan), Rathfran, co. Mayo (Rdith 
Bhrain), and probably Rathfolan, co. Clare (Rathmolan in 
F.E.), and Rathfarra, co. Limerick (Ravarye, ibid.). 


English forms of Irish place-names naturally preserve 
an obsolete pronunciation much more readily than do 
English forms of Irish personal names. Still there are a 
few instances of Irish th or dh preserved in the latter, e.g. 
McCarthy (Mac Carthaigh), McGrath (Még Craith, earlier 
Mac Raith), though this is generally pronounced as -if 
written McGra. Just as the surname Roe represents the 
modern form (viz. Rua) of the adj. Ruadh, so it is pro- 
bable that the surname Roth in many cases represents the 
older pronunciation of the same word.” So in co. Limerick 


* Rathkilly oceurs in 1542, F. 
Hen. VIII, 311. In FE. spellings 
like Rathkealie and Rathkele occur 
side by side with others like 
Rakelie and Rakeyle. 

"Cf. p. 171, supra. Roger Roth, 
of Drogheda, is mentioned in 1301 
and 1317 (38 R 52, 39 R 72). 
David Rothe, of Kilkenny, after- 


wards Bishop of Ossory, writes his 
name in Irish in 1610 as Ddibhioth 
Rit (or Rét,—the vowel is un- 
certain). From this it is to be in- 
ferred either that the name of the 
Kilkenny family of Roth(e) did 
not derive from Ruadh, or else 
that its origin had by the seven- 
teenth century been forgotten. 
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the surname ’O Tuathail has preserved something of its 
old pronunciation in the anglicized form Tuthill.” 

Finally the Ir. sgoth was preserved in the English of 
South-East Wexford as “scoth,” meaning “the best of the 
flax” (Poole’s Glossary, pp. 66, 84x). 

A consideration of the preceding lists will show that 
Irish dh and th have been best preserved in English pre- 
cisely in those districts in which we should expect to find 
them so preserved, namely, in districts in which English 
(supplemented at first by French) has had a continuous 
existence as the language of at least a portion of the popu- 
lation from the Anglo-Norman invasion down to our own 
day. Apart from names containing “rath” or “ath,” forty- 
four place-names in which Irish dh, th are represented by 
English dentals have been enumerated above. These are 
divided according to counties as follows:—Meath 18, 
Dublin 5, Wexford 5, Louth 4, Kildare 4, Waterford 3, 
Tipperary 2, and the following 1 each: Kilkenny, Kerry, 
and Antrim." 

Once dh had lost its dental character, and had become 
merged in gh (= y), it not infrequently passed soon after 
into v. An early instance is guibed, “let him pray” (for 
guid"ed’), in a marginal note dated 1350 in H. 2. 15a, 
p. 36. But there are two place-names which seem to show 
the possibility of dh becoming v at a time when its normal 
pronunciation was still 8. These are: (1) Glasnevin, 
Dublin, spelled Glasneyvin, ca. 1230 (Cch, 44), 1279 
(36 R 41), and in Crm 138: Glas Naoidhean. (2) Dun- 
lavin, co. Wicklow, spelled Dunlouan, 1199 or earlier 
(Crm), Donlouan, 1216 (ib.), Dunlovan, 1277 (36 R 37), 
Dunlovane, ca. 1294 (Cch), Dunlouan, JR: Din Luadhdin. 


"Cf. O’Grady, Brit. Mus. Cat., 
687 n. 

“a With this distribution com- 
pare the English-speaking area as 
defined by Stanihurst in 1577:— 
“‘As all the ciuities & towns in 
Ireland, with Fingal, the king his 


land [in the south-west of co. 
Dublin], Meth, the countie of 
Kildare, Louth, Weisford, speake 
to this daie English ... even so 
in all other places their natiue lan- 
guage is [Irish’’ (Holinshed’s 
Chronicles, ed. 1808, vi, 6). 
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In Scotland, where English influence made itself felt 
at an earlier date than in Ireland, it is natural to find Gaelic 
dh and th similarly preserved as dentals in a number of 
English forms of place-names. Thus Athodla,”* now Athull 
(with th silent) in Scottish Gaelic, is in English Athole; 
Maothail is Muthil’* (Celt. Rev., v, 150); Radharaidh is 
Raddery (Watson’s Place-names of Ross and Cromarty, 
p. 130); and Suidhe is Suddy (ib., 136). As Prof. Watson 
says in another connection: “Here and in many other 
cases we have the curious phenomenon of a sort of double 
nomenclature, the present-day Gaelic and the English forms, 
the former showing the usual regular phonetic changes, the 
latter preserving fossilised a very old pronunciation.” ” 

It remains to consider the evidence afforded by Irish 
MSS. 

The earliest MS. with which we are concerned is Lebor 
na Huidre (LU), which was written for the most part by 
Mael-muire mac Célechair (““M”), who died in 1106, and 
by a contemporary of his (“A’’),"* but in part by an inter- 


polator (“H’’) whom Thurneysen™ would place as late as the 
thirteenth century. Next in point of date come Rawlinson 
B 502, and the Book of Leinster (LL), both belonging to 
the twelfth century. 

In the combination thghn occurring in O. Ir. aithgne 
and kindred words the th was already reduced to h by the 
twelfth century, with the result that the gh was unvoiced 


Cf. Hogan, s.vv. Athfhédla and 
Athodhla; further Diack, Revue 
Celtique, xxxviii, 129-130. 

™ Cf. Mothel and Mothell in Ire- 
land, supra, p. 182. 

® Celtic Review, v, 342. Perhaps 
we should also compare the English 
forms of some Scottish personal 
names, viz. Murdoch (Muwireadh- 
ach), Kenneth (Cionaodh), Mac- 
beth (Mac Beatha), M‘ Keith (Mac 
Ithich, Celt. Rev., ii, 71). 


* For the scribes of LU see 
R. I. Best’s valuable article in 
Griu, vi, 161 sq., and also the 
forthcoming edition of LU by Best 
and Bergin, who have kindly 
allowed me to consult the proofs 
of the text. References in the case 
of LU are to the numbered lines of 
this new edition. 

™ Die irische Helden- und Kénig- 
sage, p. 31. 
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to ch." Hence we find such spellings as na haichnem, LU 
3723 (hgnd of M)*®; aichne, and ni aichne, LL (Windisch’s 
Tain).”” Similarly O. Ir. frithgnam became later frich- 
nam (friochnamh), as in YBL (C. M. Rath, 316) and LB 
(PH); but I have no instance of chn in this word before 
the fifteenth century.*° 

An isolated instance of the early loss of dh (derived 
from an earlier th) is seen in O. Ir. afrithissi, which is 
already arisse in Saltair na Rann, 2216, while the current 
form, aris, is found in LL.“ In LU, besides such 
spellings as afrithisi, aridisi, dofrithissi, the following 
shortened forms occur in the hand of M :—afrisi, 1797; 
afrisi, 1762, 7238; affrissi, 5700; arisi, 1715, 1723; 
dorissi, 5775.°* Evidently frithisse (= frith + ésse) had 
ceased to be felt as a compound even in the O. Ir. period.® 

There are a few instances in LU of confusion between 
dh and gh, viz. bunsaid, 5007, for bunsaig; mullaid, 5681, 
for mullaig; and aigchi, 8966, for aidchi.®* Further, dh 


“a In one of these words, stiaich- 
nid, the reduction is already found 
in O. Ir. (e.g. Wb. 16 ¢ 7). Cf. 
Thurneysen, Handbuch, § 124. 

*8 Also, in hand of H, aichnius, 
LU 2580; atch (leg. aichne), 2661. 

** Aichne came later to be spelt 
aithne, probably under the in- 
fluence of aithne, ‘‘command.’’ 
The present pronunciation of both 
words is ahine. 

° frithgnam is the spelling in 
LL 37 b 52; it is also found a 
couple of centuries later in the 
Book of Ui Maine, fo. 124 a 1. 

a LL 52 b 3, and several times 
in the text of Tdéin Bé Cialnge 
(ed. Windisch, ll. 1857, 1868, 6051). 
A century earlier the dissyllabic 
form is found in Twwm amorem, 
siout vis, | tue dam co trén, atbér 
doris (v.l. arts), in the Latin-Irish 
poem, beginning Deus meus, adiuva 
me, composed by Mael-isu ua 
Brolchéin (+ 1086). 


* The later hand, H, has the fol- 
lowing forms: arise, 1841; aris, 
1873; doris, 1875; but also dori- 
disi, 2605, 5901. 

"Compare an isolated instance 
of the loss of English th in since 
(Mid. Eng. sidenes). Compare fur- 
ther the exceptional early loss of 
mh in O. Ir. cétmus (Wb. 23 b 34), 
later chétumus, LU 1783, 5106, 
5303, LL 113 a 15, but also chétis, 
LU 292, 3907, LL 66 b 43. Meyer 
(Contrr.) is in error in treating 
cétamus and cetus as distinct 
words, and so are Stokes (A.C.L., 
i, 73) and Strachan (Stories from 
the Tdin, 62) in thinking that the 
second part of cétamus is the word 
ammus, ‘‘attempt’’ (which has m, 
not mh). 

8 All these are in the hand of 
M. I have to thank Prof. Bergin 
for calling my attention to bunsaid 
and mullaid. 
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is omitted in bi, 6614, for ‘bid, and dolut, 10192, for do- 
luid (both in the hand of M), though it is hardlye possible 
to regard the latter at least as anything but a lapsus 
calami.2* I have noted one instance of th used for ch, 
viz. in conclith, 9092 (M), for conclich.** These examples 
of the irregular treatment of dh and th in LU are more 
or less exhaustive. Although the MS. contains over 11,000 
lines of print, the irregularities, as will be observed, 
number only about half a dozen, so that one hesitates to 
draw any conclusion from them. Still, bearing in mind 
that aridisi and aithgne had undoubtedly become aris(t) 
and aichne respectively by this time, one is probably justified 
in interpreting such LU spellings as bunsaid, aigchi, and 
conclith as indications that already by the year 1100 dh 
and th slender were, in certain positions and combinations, 
approximating in sound to the corresponding guttural 
spirants.*° 

Rawlinson B 502 appears to have been written in the 
first half of the twelfth century.** One finds some 
examples in it of the confusion of dh and gh. Thus the 
following spellings occur in the text of Saltair na Rann.** 
(1) g for d” slender: angbaig 1521, téraig (for tdérraid ?) 
1524, rocechlaig 2234, saccraige (for -aide ?) 3036, luig 
5880 a. (2) g for d" broad: dorignacht 2020 a and 2672, 


imluag 2130, cenanag (for cen anad ?) 5673. 


Compare bethaib, 1417 (M), 
for bethaid, comdib, 2228 (M), for 
comdid, and various other slips 
to which attention is called in 
footnotes in Best and Bergin’s 
edition. 

* The historic spelling, conclich, 
is found in LL, 294 b 1. 

* A century later this was cer- 
tainly so, as we have seen from 
certain spellings in the ‘‘Song of 
Dermot. ’’ 

a So one infers from the fact 
that none of the genealogies ap- 


(3) d for gh 


pears to be brought down later 
than the early part of the twelfth 
century, though it must be ad- 
mitted that such negative evidence 
is not conclusive. The latest person 
mentioned would seem to be 
Cormac, King of Cashel (p. 163 b 
15), who sueceeded his father in 
1123 and died in 1138 (F.M.). 

BT have to thank Prof. Bergin 
for calling my attention to these. 
The references are to the lines of 
Stokes’s edition. 
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slender: sharaid 1308, islidte 3482, togaid 4295, roentaid 
5701. Further fasaid for -aig in another text, p. 79 a 2 
(= ZCP., iii, 20).%°° I have no instance from this MS. of 
confusion between th and ch. 

The Book of Leinster is known to have been transcribed 
about the year 1160. The dental spirants are remarkably 
well preserved in the spelling of this MS. A few traces 
of confusion between d’ and g” slender have been noted in 
the LL Tain (ed. Windisch)*’: dig 153, for aid; aidche 
2767, for aigthe (note the double confusion here); eirrgt 
3768, for eirrid (?); tigecht 4515, for t(u)idecht. A 
systematic examination of the spelling of this bulky MS. 
would, no doubt, furnish a few other examples.* 

It is unfortunate that, so far as I know, there is no 
Irish MS. extant which can be assigned with certainty to 
the thirteenth century. Some pages of the composite MS., 
H. 2. 15 a, profess, according to a note on p. 68b, to have 
been written in Ormond in or about the year 1237.°° If 
this note be taken at its face value, it would fix the date 


of pp. 67-70 of the MS.” In the Irish of the scribe of 
this section the dental spirant had evidently become merged 
in the guttural, for he frequently writes g or gh for dh, 
thus: luagh (for luadh), 68b; atuaig, 68a; cruaig, 69a; 
aigead and aighead, “ death,” 67 a, 67 b, 69b; suigeam, 
67b; suigi, 68a; righshuighi, 69b; do shuigidheadur, 
70b; ro faigeadur, “they sent,” 70b; guidig, “pray ye,” 


*c It is possible that some of the _ the spelling wrsclaige in LL was an 


foregoing examples are nothing 
more than slips of the scribal pen. 
Compare, in Saltair na Rann, 0} 
written for d in heirgib 3589, 
roruanaib 5456, and for g in feoch- 
rab (?%) 48, rosnordaib 3788. 

* For these examples I have to 
thank Miss E. Knott and Professor 
Bergin. 

* Windisch, Ir. T., i, 83, was, of 
course, mistaken in thinking that 


instance of gh for dh; the root is 
clich (Pedersen, ii, 493). 

See Abbott-Gwynn, Cat. of 
Irish MSS. in T.C.D., pp. 91, 340. 

Pp. 97-104 are in the same 
hand and on similar vellum (cf. 
op. cit., p. 341). The rest of the 
MS. has no connection with these 
twelve pp. (67-70, 97-104) beyond 
the accidental one of being now 
bound up with them. 
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70b. Final dh is omitted in da ninnsaigi, 69a. But in 
other respects the spelling of these pages seems to show 
pretty clearly that we are dealing, not with a MS. of 1237, 
but with a fourteenth- or fifteenth-century copy. Thus ea 
is employed passim for older e, e.g. filidheachta, do geinead, 
deachaid, bodeasta, cailleach, saighead, fo deas, seanotr, 
etc., etc. The voiced stops (b, d, g) are usually so written, 
though the aspiration of the voiced spirants is but rarely 
marked, so that b, d, g may also represent bh, dh, gh, 
Other notable spellings are: deiliubad, 68b, and sarubad, 
69 b, for -ug’ad’™; anuramain (= i nUrmhumhain), 68 b; 
sgribad, “was written,” 68 b. These orthographical 
characteristics point, as | a, to a later date than the 
thirteenth century. 

Another MS. to which too early a date has been 
assigned is D. iv. 2 (earlier Stowe MS. 992). Meyer” 
was responsible for spreading the view that this MS. was 
transcribed in the year 1300, his authority being the letters 
MCCC written in the middle of the upper margin of 
fo. la. But he failed to notice, or at least to record, that 
these letters are pretty obviously written in a different 
hand from that of the text, and that they are clearly 
separated from the opening words, Asit nobis, etc. The 
spelling, too (e.g. the frequent use of bh, dh, gh, mh), 
suggests a later date, and the MS. may well be a century 
later than Meyer thought. 

After LL the next earliest MS. to which a date can 
be assigned with certainty is the Phillips MS., 9194, from 
which Stokes edited the Life of St. Féchin, in Revue 
Celtique, xii, 318 sq. This Life was, as the colophon 
states, translated from Latin into Irish by Nicdél ‘Og 
[’O Dubhthaigh], son of the abbot of Cong, co. Galway, 


“-wbad for -ugad is similarly vocates’ Library, Edinburgh (see 
employed by one of the scribes of G. Calder’s edition). 
the Irish version of Statius’s *° Merugud Uilix, p.v. See now 
Thebaid in MS. VIII of the Ad- ZCP., xiv, 306. 
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for Ua Dubhthaigh,®* who wrote it in this MS. in the year 
1329. In this text we find the change of dh to gh fully 
accomplished. Thus gh replaces dh in diagha 320,” 
tregenus 326, imdhaigh 330, toigecht 330, eimghetar 332, 
do genum (v. n.) 332, 334, degenachaib 336. Less 
frequently d(h) is used for gh: do déllraid 328, fuidbedh 
334, stuaid[e] 336. A double confusion is seen in agaid 
(= adhaigh) 332, aidegaib (= aighedhaib) 336. Final dh 
slender is omitted in Jai 324 and passim (for /aidh), and 
in innsaide 324 (= -aighidh); conversely it is wrongly 
tacked on to dligid and abraid 322, for dlig’i and abrai.” 
Dh drops out before bh in deblen 336.° That th was 
pronounced as / by the scribe is shown by his writing 
thsh- for initial sh-, 322, by Nahi side by side with Nathi, 
324, and by the spellings forfiugad (where f < bhth) and 
coiserca (for coisregtha), 324. The spelling Fettin (leg. 
Féithin), 330, for Féichin would indicate that intervocalic 
slender th was pronounced like ch, as it still usually is in 
the Irish of the Northern Half. 


So far as I know, the spelling of every subsequent 
Irish MS. shows with equal clearness that dh and th had 


ceased to be spirants.°’ I content myself, therefore, with 


*The family of 6 Dubhthaigh 
were closely associated with the 
monastery of Cong. Dubhthach 
6 Dubhthaigh, abbot of Cong, died 
in 1223. An inscription in Irish 
on the market-cross of Cong asks a 
prayer for Nichol and Gilliberd 
O Dubthaich, abbots of Cong 
(Petrie, Christian Inscriptions in 
the Irish Language, ii, 79-80); 
the former was, likely enough, the 
father of our Nicél 6g. See, fur- 
ther, FM. s. aa. 1150, 1168. 

* The references are to the pages 
of Stokes’s edition. The examples 
are all drawn from the first part 
of Stokes’s text, which is dated 
1329. The second and fragmentary 
Life (RC., xii, 338-352) which im- 


mediately follows the other in the 
MS. seems, however, to be contem- 
porary. 

* Similarly gh was silent in cer- 
tain positions, hence rig (nom. sg.) 
for ri, ‘‘king,’’ twice on p. 324. 
Cf. also cattidis (leg. caithidis ), 
336, which stands apparently for 
cathaighdts. betha, 320, for bethad 
(gen.), is due to confusion with 
betha, gen. of bith; cf. bethad for 
betha (gen.), SR, 1886. 

*The change of dhbh to bh is 
frequent from this time on. 

"Cf. the spelling aiche (for 
aidhche, ‘‘night’’), which occurs 
four times in marginal notes 
written by Aodh Mac Aodhagéin 
in 1350-51, H. 2. 15 a, p. 36. There 
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one more example, namely, the poems from the Book of 
Ui Maine, published by Meyer in A.C.L., iii, 234-246. 
This part of the MS. was transcribed by Faolan Mac a’ 
Ghabhann, who died in 1423. As before, we have dh and 
gh interchanging, e.g. reig 235, reigh 244 (for réidh); 
deglum 240; merlidh 243; adaigh and aidigh 243 (for 
aghaidh). Dh is omitted in rigacht 245, and iilaidhi 245; 
as gh is omitted in Gilla Bridi 244, and tiearna 235. Th, 
pronounced h, is inaudible, and therefore omitted, before 
ch in dic h]us 238, and after c in peccach 238. Cf. further 
fothraice (where c < gth), A.C.L., ii, 141. Th slender is 
written ch in caichmidh 238, and oilic{h]ri 243; the con- 
verse occurs in braith 235, and croith 237, for braich and 
croich respectively. 

To sum up the results of the preceding investigation, 
dh slender was in certain circumstances beginning to be 
confused with gh slender by the beginning of the twelfth 
century, or even earlier; nevertheless there‘is no doubt 
that a century later dh and th in general still preserved 
their dental character. It was during the course of the 
thirteenth century that the great transformation in their 
values took place; and by the year 1300 it is likely that the 
dental spirants were things of the past in the greater part 
of Ireland, except, perhaps, among a learned few.” 

Some interesting traces of the old dental pronunciation 
of dh and th may still be found in Modern Irish. Before 
or after s the dental spirants became dental stops, thus 
from baithis, “baptism” (now pronounced bahis, and 
meaning “the erown of the head”), was formed baitsim, 


“T baptize,” now metathesized to baistim. Similarly 


are two fourteenth-century MSS. 
of the spelling of which I cannot 
speak, viz. the Book of the Mac 
Gabhraéins, written before 1344, 
and now in the possession of 
O’Conor Don, and Rawlinson B. 
506, which was written for 


Adhamh 6 Ciandin, who died in 
1373 (ef. ZCP. xii, 358). 

*TIt is to be hoped that others, 
with more leisure than the present 
writer, will, by further investiga- 
tion on these lines, arrive at more 
precise results. 
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f bditseach, now bdisteach, “ rain,” from bdidh, “ drown”; 
D. and fditsine, later fdistine, ‘‘prophecy,” from fdith, “pro- 
a phet.” So gus an dtrdth-sa gave E. Mod. Ir. gusdrdsta, 
id “till now” (cf. Sc. an drdésda, “now’’); and in the same 
)s way cruth became crot, and tonadh became ionad or inead, 
oT through being frequently followed by the demonstrative 
D5 particles so or sin.*® But most interesting of all is the 
h, pronunciation of the verbal inflection -adh in the Irish of 
re the Northern Half when one of the pronouns, sé, si, siad, 
er follows. Thus, while moladh, “let (him) praise,” is 
is ordinarily pronounced moluw,*** moladh sé is pronounced 
n- molat (molait) sé, where the ¢ is a modification, under 
ad the influence of the following s, of the old dental 
spirant sound (8) of dh.**° From this survival it is easy 
n, to infer that the use of the 3rd person pronoun with the 
be verb developed in the spoken Irish of the Northern Half 
th at an early date, while dh was still 8. In Southern Irish, 
bt on the other hand, a similar usage did not arise until dh 
ed had become y; so that moladh sé is pronounced molax sé 
he or molax saé in the South.?™ 
eir While the labial and guttural spirants have tor centuries 
he shown themselves unstable sounds in Irish, and there has 
art been a constant tendency to vocalize them or to reduce 
them to h, nevertheless in initial position (where they are 
on mainly employed as “aspirated” forms of stops) they have 
ore preserved their values unimpaired. -The dental spirants, 
1US on the other hand, were lost in every position; the language, 
nd 
mM, Compare don leathsa, pro- nounced dé met ’s agam. 
rly nounced don leatsa, Ir. Gramm. - The retention in Southern 
Tracts, ed. Bergin, p. 11. Irish of so many of the old ‘‘syn- 





*aIn most of co. Galway, when  thetic’’ verbal inflections makes it 
no pronoun follows, the pronuncia- all but certain that the use of sé 










tion is not moluw but molach, and sit with verbs began earlier in 
which has been taken over from the North than in the South, and 
Southern Irish. this agrees very well with our 








1 Similarly in Connacht dé _ finding the earlier pronunciation of 
mbeadh (mbeith) ’s agam, where  ~-adh preserved in the North before 
’s stands for a fhios, is often pro- sé and st. 
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so to speak, conceived a repugnance to them, and completely 
rid itself of them, much as English has rid itself of its 
guttural spirants. The change was naturally a slow one, 
and probably extended over two or three centuries. It was 
doubtless accomplished sooner in some districts than in 
others, and sooner in the speech of the common people than 
in that of the learned. But eventually even the professional 
literary classes, with all their conservatism, had to accept 
it, as we see from the difficulty that learned fifteenth- 
century scribes found in knowing when to write dh and 
when to write gh. 
Although the disappearance of the dental spirants took 
place in all the branches of Gaelic (Irish, Scottish, Manx), 
and probably at much the same time in all, yet its effects 
were disruptive, for the sounds that took the place of 6 and 
6 developed differently in different dialects. To trace the 


later history of these sounds, with the help of MS. spellings, 
rimes in modern verse, and current dialect pronunciations, 
would require a long article to itself; but a brief summary 


of the different values of the one-time dental spirants in 
the Irish of to-day may fitly conclude the present paper. 
From the fourteenth century di has been completely 
merged in gh, and its history is the history of the latter. 
The original sound of gh, viz. y, is still preserved in initial 
gh-, dh-; but in other positions (compound words excepted) 
this sound is seldom heard, in Southern Irish never.?°? In 
non-initial position the y has disappeared in various ways. 
(1) It has been vocalized’** directly, e.g. buidhe > bui, 
ealadha > ealai, biodhg > biog, ruadh > ‘rua, cogadh > coga 
(S)."°* (2) It has become v (broad v passing in N to w), 


12Tn Scottish Gaelic, which is 
in general more conservative in its 
sounds than Irish, y is much more 
freely used. 

Some examples quoted on 
p. 191 from the Life of Féchin 
show that this had begun at an 


early date. 

™The following abbreviations 
are used:—S = Irish of Southern 
Half. N=TIrish of Northern Half. 
M = Munster. C = Connacht. U 
= Ulster. 
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and this v(w) has in its turn often been vocalized, e.g. 
brodh > brov ; guidhe > guive (C), bodhar > bovar 
> bour (bér U), urradhas > uruvas > uris, moladh 
> molav (so part of M for past passive) > moluw (N). 
(3) It has been hardened to g, e.g. crédha > créga, moladh 
> molag (S, in passive), cogaidh > cogaig (M). (4) It 
has been unvoiced to x, e.g. moladh > molach (S, in 
active, and sometimes in passive). 

Initial th passed from @ to h, its present sound. In 
other positions its normal sound is / likewise, e.g. athair 
» ahir, béthar > béhar, bléthach > bléhach, luath > luah. 
In certain dialects of the Northern Half this h tends to 
disappear, and we get, e.g., bdr, bldch, lua. Frequently, 
however, non-initial th never became h, but passed into 
one of the other voiceless spirants. Thus go brdth has 
everywhere become go brdch,** and South-Eastern Irish 
has guch < guth, dach < dath, and the like. Especially 
common was the change of palatal @ to palatal x; this is 


still the rule in the Northern Half, where, e.g., ithe is 


pronounced as iche, and rdithe as rdiche. In North 
Connacht stressed uth is pronounced uf, e.g. guf < guth, 
sruf < sruth, crufi < cruthughadh; and it would seem 


that this pronunciation was formerly current in Donegal 
also. 


* Not only in Irish, but also in 
Scottish and Manx. 


ADDENDUM.—On pp. 186 and 188, 
supra, mention should have been 


Sq.) shows no trace of confusion’ of 
the dental and guttural spirants. 
The dat. form rig (rig) is used five 
times (ed. Stokes, p. 358) for the 


made of Harley 1802, which was 
written in 1138, and which is there- 
fore of about the same date as 
Rawl. B. 502. The spelling of the 
Irish poems and notes in this MS. 
(edited by Stokes, R.C., viii, 346 


nom. rt; this may be merely an 
instance of case-substitution, or it 
may point to the weakening of gh 
in certain positions even at this 
early period (cf. p. 191, note 95, 
supra). 


THOMAS F. O’RAHILLY. 
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Le Langage: Introduction linguistique a Vhistoire. Par J. 
VENDRYES, professeur 4 l’université de Paris. 


M. VENDRYES is best known in this country as editor of the 
Revue Celtique, and author of much- good work on Irish grammar 
and phonetics. Like most Continental scholars, he approached 
Celtic studies from the side of general philology, and the present 
book is a survey of that science in its widest aspects. It belongs 
to a series of treatises dealing with the ‘evolution of humanity,’ 
and this fact indicates the point of view from which the subject 
is treated.. The older philologists, accepting the traditional view 
that man is originally rational, quite consistently regarded - 
language as the organ of reason, and grammar as an embodiment 
of formal logic. The old-fashioned classification, so clear-cut and 
satisfying as it seemed, was possible only so long as its data were 
supplied by two ancient languages, and a few modern languages, 
descended from them, or compelled to submit to their mould, 
while those of uncivilised peoples, the degraded progeny of 
Ham, were regarded with comprehensive contempt as barbarous 
jargons, unfortunately rather numerous, but unworthy of serious 
attention. Such a conception is naturally irreconcilable with the 
gospel of evolution. Now that philology includes in its survey 
every grade of human culture, the old classification is seen to 
become misty and blurred, and tends to melt completely away. 
M. Vendryes retains all the Frenchman’s love of clear order and 
unambiguous terminology, but his logic is applied to examining 
the traditional definitions in the light of the new knowledge. In 
the three first sections of his book the test is applied successively 
to sounds, grammar, and vocabulary. Under his analysis, the 
familiar categories dissolve one by one. There remains no 
absolute distinction between vowels and consonants. ‘ Number’ 
turns out to be a fallacious concept, and ‘tense’ still more 
delusive, since present may be future, and future may be past, 
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and perfect either present or future or both. So, too, the contrast 
between active and passive, transitive and intransitive, disappears. 
The parts of speech from eight are reduced to two, noun and 
verb, or rather phrase nominale and phrase verbale. It is found 
impossible to pin down the single ‘word’ to a precise definition. 
For language is not a crystallisation of clear ideas; it is a fluid 
and variable medium, insusceptible of rigid division and isolation. 
When we think of the word as a written or printed symbol, it 
seems a fixed and separate entity; but if we regard it as a sound, 
or rather as part of a blended stream of sound and mental images, 
it loses its sharp outlines and individuality. To the new philo- 
logist, the unit of speech is no longer the ‘word,’ it is rather 
the image verbale, which may be sub-divided, more or less 
arbitrarily, into separate words in varying numbers. 

The ultimate distinction between the elements of speech to 
which M. Vendryes’ analysis leads us is that between those which 
express an image or idea (sémantémes), and those which express 
the relation between such images or ideas (morphémes). These 
two categories apply to all languages; and the main difference 
between one language group and another lies in the kind of 
morphémes which it employs: they may be separate words, or 
may consist in modifications of the sémantémes (which are pretty 
much the same as the ‘roots’ of the older grammar), or merely 
in changes in the order of the sémantémes. 

One remark may be made on this way of reducing grammar 
to its elements. M. Vendryes has every right to show that a 
classification which was invented for the Indo-European languages 
does not adapt itself to other families, and may be resolved into 
wider categories. But this does not prevent the old definitions 
from retaining their validity within their own sphere. It is 
always interesting to recognise the fundamental relationship of 
the more developed organ to the rudimentary; but we do not, 
therefore, deny its separate importance and special function. 
The thumb was once merely a fifth finger; yes, but it is now a 
thumb, with its own peculiar uses. So, too, the preposition was 
once a noun among other nouns, but by a linguistic evolution it 
has assumed a grammatical function of its own, and has a right 
to its separate category. We are a little jealous lest the primacy 
of the great civilised languages should be sacrificed to the levelling 
tendency of the comparative method. From the point of view 
of the new philology there is no essential difference between 
cultivated languages and barbarous tongues. The old distinction 
between the isolating, agglutinative, and flectional groups is set 
aside as illusory, and the only difference between languages lies 
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in the place of the morphémes, and the nature of the bond which 
connects morphémes and sémantémes. 

We.speak of the new point of view; but, indeed, we have not 
one new point of view, but several—the phonetic, the psycho- 
logical, the functional, even the sociological. In the hands of a 
less clear and orderly thinker than M. Vendryes the attempt to 
combine all of these might easily end in confusion, and it is his 
great merit that he manages to present his many-sided subject 
as an intelligible whole. Nevertheless, there are points where 
one feels that his co-ordination is not entirely successful. 

In his section on Grammar, he introduces, side by side with 
the categories of number, tense, etc., the concept of ‘affectivity,’ 
by which we are to understand the influence of the emotional 
element in speech. Certainly, this is a factor of the highest 
importance: it is scarcely possible -to imagine any sentence 
uttered without some shade of emphasis, surprise, dubiety, 
protest, or passion of some kind. Only, one questions whether 
it should rank as a grammatical concept. M. Vendryes’ reason 
for treating it as such seems to be that it affects especially the 
order of words. But surely it affects quite as much the choice 
of terms, the pitch and stress of the voice, the rapidity of utter- 
ance, even the syntax of the sentence. It has, therefore, as much 
right to be“included under the heads of phonetics and vocabulary 
as under grammar. M. Vendryes, indeed, recognises the 
omnipresent influence of emotion when he identifies (as he seems 
to do at p. 171) langage affectif with the spoken tongue, as 
opposed to langage logique; the latter being, in fact, little more 
than an abstract notion. ‘Affectivity’ would, perhaps, best be 
regarded not as a grammatical category, but as a universal solvent 
of such categories, which, to quote M. Vendryes, “ pénétre le 
langage grammatical, le dépouille et le désagrége.” 

Throughout the work the evolutionary point of view is rather 
implied than insisted on. Indeed, it is presented with a caution 
and reserve to which our own exponents of the doctrine have not 
accustomed us. For one thing, it is clear than our author does 
not hold that any mechanical ‘law’ can completely account for 
the phenomena with which he has to deal. He will have nothing 
to do with the ‘blind necessity’ of Osthoff’s celebrated dictum, 
and will indeed only admit the phrase ‘phonetic law’ on the under- 
standing that it does not exclude the freedom of the conscious 
subject. One finds him assuming, no doubt quite deliberately, 
that the ultimate cause of linguistic processes is to be found in 
Vesprit humain. ‘Thus, in a discussion of ‘assimilation’ (in which, 
by the way, we are unable to follow him), he says that “ /’esprit, 
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préoccupé de réaliser un certain phénonéme 4 l’intérieur d’un 
groupe phonétique, le fait entendre plus t6t qu’il ne faudrait ” 
(p. 74). So again, in describing the action of linguistic analogy, 
he writes: “L’esprit ne transforme jamais complétement son 
systéme morphologique: il ne porte son effort 4 la fois que sur 
une partie du systéme.” This is very different from the phraseology 
of certain German philologists, who habitually explain analogical 
changes by saying that a particular form ‘ hat um sich gegriffen,’ 
has clawed around it, as if it were a virulent microbe. 

Another point of difference between M. Vendryes and the 
evolutionary physicist is the modesty of the claims which he 
makes for his science. This reticence is particularly noticeable 
in the section of his book which is- entitled ‘ Constitution des 
Langues.’ Here he faces the problems connected with the relations 
between language and race: for he has to justify the claim of 
his book to be an ‘introduction to history,’ and to show what his 
science can teach us about those ages of which we have no written 
record. Yet his attitude is cautious, even sceptical. There was a time 
when philologists took another tone, when the early discoveries 
as to the kinship of languages raised hopes of pushing far into 
the dark backward and abysm of time, when it seemed possible 
to reconstruct the primitive language of the Aryan peoples, to 
rebuild by its means their prehistoric civilisation; perhaps, also, 
to discoyer their relations with the other great families of man- 
kind. Those high hopes have faded, and have been followed by 
reaction and disillusionment. 

M. Vendryes warns us against drawing too hasty inferences 
from similarity of language and culture to identity of race. One 
simple consideration, he thinks, should give us pause. A language 
may be learned by a conquered race from its conquerors, or 
conversely, by the conquerors from the conquered. A language 
may thus persist in a given area after the people with whom it 
originated has been dispersed or absorbed. There is thus a 
fatal weakness in the chain of evidence that we hoped might 
carry us back into prehistoric ages, and bridge the interval 
between the period of archeological evidence and the period of 
documentary record. 

There is much force in this line of argument, yet we feel that 
M. Vendryes pushes caution to excess. He scarcely allows enough 
value to probabilities, where a rigid demonstration is unattainable. 
Whether we share his scepticism or not will depend very much 
on whether we believe or disbelieve in ultimate differences between 
one race of men and another. While Renaissance classicism 
prevailed, all thinkers held (and none more strongly than the 
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French) that only a few races really counted: to them alone was 
due all that was worth having in human existence; in them alone 
civilisation could flower and fruit. A similar view is, of course, 
still preached, in a more aggressive form, by those German pro- 
pagandists who regard the Nordic race as the true Chosen People. 
M. Vendryes holds the very opposite of this theory. For him 
there is no ‘ favoured nations’ clause in the law of evolution. 
We must not, he says, compare ethnical characteristics, which 
follow the blood, with such possessions as language, religion, and 
culture, which are eminently transferable, and may be lent or 
exchanged (p. 276). He goes on to point out that a Japanese 
or a negro educated in France under the same conditions as a 
French child, will learn to speak French like a native. But is it 
safe to argue from the case of an individual to the case of a 
whole people? And must we from these premises draw the con- 
clusion that if the Senegalese troops were to make themselves 
masters of France they could (if only the process were gradual, 
not cataclysmic) take over the French language and culture un- 
impaired? To us it seems that such a language and such a 
culture are the creation and expression of a singularly gifted race, 
and it surprises us that, of all men, a cultivated Parisian should 
regard them as ‘des biens éminemment transmissibles.’ But we 
have alreatly seen that M. Vendryes is unwilling to admit any 
fundamental distinction between civilised and barbarous languages, 
and he can even say (on p. 362), “that if we knew French only 
as a spoken tongue, and if we were ignorant of Latin and the 
Romance languages, it would not be easy to prove that French 
is an Indo-European language.” Surely, a hard saying! To put 
the question on technical grounds, we suggest that M. Vendryes 
attaches too little importance to syntax. A language that 
possesses a supple and clarified syntax is the creation and the 
implement of a national genius that has reached a high 
plane of development. What it becomes in the hands of an 
inferior race M. Vendryes himself shows us, in his description of 
‘petit francais’ and ‘pidgin-English.’ 

He would probably reply that the syntax of the spoken tongue 
is always simple and undifferentiated, and that for a philologist 
the spoken tongue, the talk of the average man, is the real 
language. How then are we to regard the cultivated literary 
language? As a mere by-product, which has only esthetic value, 
and does not lie on the main line of evolution? That seems 
to be the conclusion which M. Vendryes is forced by his own 
logic to accept. We may be sure that he holds it regretfully; 
for he writes with justifiable pride of the great literary tradition 
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of his own country, and praises with discerning enthusiasm the 
exquisite prose of Anatole France. Yet he anticipates a coming 
time, when the language of the board-school and the newspaper 
will be all in all, and in the dead levels of universal commonness 
no one will be left to care for that delicate but evanescent art. 

Our only quarrel with M. Vendryes is that he sounds too often 
this note of discouragement. His book is replete with knowledge 
and thought, admirable in arrangement, lucid in exposition, 
packed with interesting detail. We could only wish for its author 
a more sanguine temper, a little more confidence in the power of 
his science to penetrate into the past history of language, a little 
more faith in the power of the literary art to secure the destiny 
of language in the future. ’ 


Postscript —Since this review was written M. Vendryes’ work 
has been translated into English by P. Raden. (Kegan Paul, 
1925.) 


& Ps. 


A Short Guide to the Accentuation of Ancient Greek. By J. P. 
POSTGATE, LITT.D., F.B.A. Pp.x +96. 10s. 6d. net. Univ. 
Press, Liverpool; and Hodder & Stoughton, London 


This short guide to Greek accents has a two-fold purpose—a 
statement of facts, and a plea for reform in teaching. Written 
in usum doctorum, it replaces every other book on this subject in 
English, and will prove instructive and illuminating to every 
teacher of Greek. All the facts are freshly and clearly given. 
Here only a few can be alluded to. The position of the Greek 
accent is determined not by syllables, but by moras. A short syllable 
contains one mora: é-Aa-Be therefore has three moras; a long 
syllable has two: uvy-uy therefore has two in each syllable; a syllable 
ending in a consonant is long and also has two; év-6a and im-roe 
begin with long syllables, each containing two. Syllabification 
being based on the general principle that consonants go with the 
following vowel if possible, two interesting facts follow. The 
recession of the accent from the end of the word is limited to four 
moras as in evBovAa (a word like dve-ry-va is an apparent excep- 
tion; its accent is five moras from the end, but this is because the 
acute accent must fall on a vowel, not on a consonant). And 
secondly, as the accent can fall on alternate moras, trochaic words 
followed by an enclitic, as in the first line of the Odyssey dvépa 
ot, should, asthe ancients knew well, bear two accents. Froma 
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striking chapter on Accentuation of Words in a Sentence we cite 
three points of interest. First, the omission of an accent-mark 
from the so-called atonics 6 4 od éé, etc., is a pure convention 
‘without external warrant or external interest.’ Second, why 
does an oxytone word become barytone except before a stop? 
Dr. Postgate shows with much probability that, e.g. in xad7 wapOévos 
(where xaA7 belongs to the class of words called éyxAwopeva), the 
change of accent on 7 is to show that, while pronounced with a 
higher pitch than the preceding syllable, it was pronounced lower, 
or at least not higher, than the first syllable of the following word. 
Third, what is the correct accentuation of a series of enclitics 
(€yxActexa) in succession? There is no certain answer. €t tw tov 
twa. eldov is impossible, and «i rw ov twa eldov is improbable. 

The plea for reform opens with this statement, which will 
hardly command general assent: ‘ Of all the impediments to the 
study of Greek probably the most serious is a factitious one—our 
treatment of its accentuation.” A far more serious impediment 
at present is the attraction of the banausic arts, the influence of 
mechanical science. Did accents ever frighten a boy off from 
beginning Greek ? Dr. Postgate, however, recognises the difficulties 
of reform, even if he does not solve them. The first is the nature 
of Greek accent, strange to the English ear. The accent in Indo- 
European seems to have been partly pitch, partly stress. It was 
also free. -English and Latin are stress and not free. Greek is 
not stress, but purely pitch, and while not free, its mode of restric- 
tion is different from that both of English and of Latin. The 
learner of Greek then, if he wishes to pronounce Greek correctly 
according to its accents, must accustom his ear to variations of 
pitch based too upon principles different from both English and 
Latin in fixing the accented syllable. It is not an easy task. In 
poetry there is the further difficulty of the verse accent. Yet, 
although Modern Greek is no help, something could be done. 
First, separate the syllables of Greek words correctly, and pro- 
nounce them evenly and without stressing; and secondly, when 
this is satisfactorily achieved by reading aloud and repetition, 
raise the pitch of the voice on the accented syllable. Some 
uniformity on these lines, with an agreement as to the pronuncia- 
tion of the letters, might win an advance in Greek pronunciation 
similar to that made in Latin a generation ago. 

In addition to the errata sent with the book, the following 
should be noted:—p. 40, 1. 7, €éA@ not €A@; p. 51, 1. 13, read 
troxpivopar Mid.; p. 69, 1. 13, €yw for éyw; p. 70, |. § from bottom, 
dele full stop; p. 72, b and c, two quotations without references; 
p- 74, § 289, 1. 3 from bottom, z/ is ambiguous; p. 78, 1. 2, omit 
comma after oxAyp’; p. 79, |. 5, read xara. 


j. %. 
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The Arden Shakespeare: the Second Part of King Henry the 
Fourth. Edited by R. P. Cowt. London: Methuen. 


THE editors of the Arden Shakespeare have made it their special 
aim to illustrate the text by means of copious references to 
Elizabethan and Jacobean literature. None of the plays need 
commentary of this kind so much as the two parts of Henry the 
Fourth. In all the scenes which centre round Falstaff, whether 
they are laid in Eastcheap or in the Cotswolds, one can no more 
dispense with editorial help that one can enjoy Aristophanes 
without the aid of the scholiasts. And for this purpose one could 
not wish for a better editor than Professor Cowl. He has the old 
dramatists at his fingers’ ends, and not only the dramatists, but 
all the writers who illustrate the life and manners of the time. 
He draws abundant material from the more obvious sources— 
from the comedies of Lyly, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Dekker and Middleton; but he is equally at home with lesser 
and little-known playwrights, like Barry and Browne, Nabbes 
and Glapthorn, Cooke and Davenport and Wilkins and Porter, 
and a dozen anonymous writers. The edition everywhere bears 
evidence to Professor Cowl’s own researches, but he does not 
disdain to use the work of other Shakespearean scholars, among 
whom one notes with pleasure some names familiar in Trinity 
College—W. J. Craig, the original editor of the Arden Series; 
H. C. Hart, and Mr. Justice Madden, whose Diary of Master 
William Silence is itself so admirable a commentary on this play. 

The parallels which the editor cites from other dramatists are 
chiefly valuable for the light they throw on Shakespeare’s text, 
but they are also frequently interesting as proofs of the immense 
influence of Shakespeare on his contemporaries; and probably 
no part of his work was so much imitated as Falstaff and his 
entourage. At the same time, it is possible to make too much 
of such ‘echoes.’ Shakespeare created a style of his own, but he 
worked into it (and especially in his comedies) a thousand turns 
of phrase that were current either in the literary dialect or the 
common speech of his time, but are now obsolete: hence it is 
always easy to find parallels between his writing and that of 
almost any one of his contemporaries which seem striking to a 
reader who is not familiar with Elizabethan English. It is, of 
course, on this foundation that the literary evidence for the Bacon- 
Shakespeare hypothesis is based. Even Professor Cowl, who 
knows his Elizabethans so well, seems to us to be a little too 
ready to build on such parallels. Those that he quotes in his 
Introduction, when discussing the date of the play, do not seem 
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altogether convincing. It must be admitted that the speech 
quoted from Jonson’s Poetaster (Introd., p. xii) does read like a 
reminiscence of the Archbishop’s speech in 2 H. IV, i, 3: and 
this is a point of special interest, because the Archbishop’s speech 
is missing from the only Quarto which we possess—that of 1600; 
our text rests on the Folio of 1623. Now Jonson’s play was 
published in 1616: and the question arises, if he was imitating 
Shakespeare’s lines, where had he read them? Professor Cowl 
suggests that Jonson may have had in his hands a later Quarto 
than that of 1600, which did contain these lines, but which has 
now entirely vanished. If this suggestion could be substantiated 
by other evidence it would form an important contribution to 
Shakespearian criticism; but the evidence must be strong if it is 
to prove the existence of an issue of which not a single copy is 
known to exist. 

The editor’s treatment of the text is judicious, and he has 
shown a laudable economy in drawing up his critical apparatus. 


E j.G. 


The Unity of Homer. By Joun A. Scott, Professor of Greek 
in the North-Western University. Sather Classical Lectures, 
Vol. 1. University of California Press, 1921. 


CHAMPIONS of the unity of Homer are not so rare as they were 
twenty years ago. Scholars have been returning steadily to the 
faith of their fathers, and the ingenious theories of modern 
Chorizontes are melting away like mists under sunlight. No one 
who reads the Jliad and Odyssey as poems, as they were intended 
to be read or heard, can fail to be convinced of the underlying 
unity of composition. That such a unity postulates a single 
author is, of course, still open to question; but there are few 
to-day who will bow the knee to the gods of Wolf and his 
followers. There are still, however, some scholars whose critical 
methods are more plausible, but equally destructive; even yet a 
famous scholar is ready to assert that the Jliad is only an iibles 
Flickwerk. It is because of such adherents to an outworn heresy 
that books like that of Professor Scott are necessary. It is 
singularly pleasant reading for a lover of Homer. In his first 
chapter the author gives the facts regarding the ancient tradition 
of Homer. He combats the view that there is ancient evidence 
that in the sixth and fifth centuries alt epic poetry was in- 
differently ascribed to Homer; the belief that Callinus assigned 
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the Thebais to Homer rests on very flimsy arguments, and it was 
not on account of that poem that Cleisthenes banished the 
Homeric rhapsodists from Sicyon. The tradition of an Homeric 
authorship for the Cypria is equally | questionable. The 
arguments and hypothesis of Wolf are subjected to a searching 
criticism. The most interesting chapter is that which deals with 
the linguistic arguments, and Professor Scott makes his case all 
the stronger because he himself at one time had accepted the 
doctrine of an Ur-Ilias, and had set out to gather fresh lists of 
statistics. But he has repented: “I have mever taken up the 
investigation of any assumedly important difference between the 
language of the Iliad and the Odyssey and found that the under- 
lying statements were true.” The carelessness of certain critics is 
justly rebuked: ‘The pretences of the critics seem such a sham 
that one wonders if after all they are not speaking in some cipher, 
some hidden code, so that when they say six they mean fourteen, 
when they say nine they mean five.” Menrad, for instance, sees 
in Odysseus a sun-god, and seeks to prove this theory by stating 
that Odysseus took twelve companions on his visit to Circe’s 
haunts; these were the twelve months. Unfortunately the num- 
ber given by Homer is forty-five. The arguments of Finsler 
and Wilamowitz that, while the action of the Odyssey covers only 
forty days, the events of the first four books postulate summer as 
their setting, though the adventures of Odysseus in Phaeacia and 
his return occur in late autumn or early winter, are shown to be 
based on false astronomical calculations, which assume that 
“Odysseus was a contemporary sailing in the latitude of Berlin.” 
Real inconsistencies in Homer are, according to Professor Scott, 
few and unimportant, certainly not worse than those in Don 
Quixote and the Newcomes. They are, in fact, a proof of the 
unity of authorship; an interpolator would have been particularly 
careful not to betray himself by such slips. 

There are many acute and original observations, especially 
in the last three chapters. The author explains the remarkable 
portraiture of Hector—a Grecian, not an Asiatic figure—by sug- 
gesting that Paris was the traditional leader of the Trojans, whom 
the poet rejected for moral reasons, substituting his own creation : 
“without Homer there would have been no tradition of Hector.” 
There is, it must be admitted, an element of special pleading in 
many of Professor Scott’s arguments; but sound and graceful 


scholarship is conspicuous throughout, and it is hard to find a dull 
page in the whole volume. 


E. H. A. 
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Business Life of Ancient Athens. By GrorcE M. CALHoun. 
Cambridge University Press, 1926. 


Mr. CaLHoun has produced an excellent little book. It is divided 
into four parts, dealing with the course of economic evolution in 
Greece; the Athenian grain trade; banks and bankers; and mines 
and mining. Under each of these heads Mr. Calhoun not only 
provides us, in a scholarly and accurate manner, with all the 
information available, but also illuminates this information with 
acute comments and modern instances. In particular, he uses 
his authorities carefully, showing how far their statements are to 
be trusted in regard to what we may call the business morality 
of Athens, his conclusion being that the majority of Athenian 
merchants were evidently men of integrity, who took pride in their 
fair dealing and valued the esteem and confidence of those with 
whom they had to do. Special attention should be drawn to the 
chapters dealing with the mines, which give the best detailed 
account yet written of this difficult and important subject. In 
short, the student who reads this book in conjunction with Glotz’s 
Ancient Greece at Work will gain thereby a really adequate know- 
ledge of the whole matter. 


W. A. G. 


Ysopet-Avionnet: the Latin and French Texts. Ed. K. 
McKenzie and W. A. OLDFATHER. (University of Illinois 
Studies, Vol. v, No. 4.) 


FABLEs were in the Middle Ages an exceedingly popular form of 
literature. One of the most successful collections of this kind, 
bearing the time-honoured name of Asop, was probably put 
together in the twelfth century by an author usually known as 
Walter of England, though there are several rival claimants for 
the honour. Walter’s ‘Aisop’ consisted of versified adaptations of 
the fables of Phoedrus, some sixty in number. His work survives 
in about 100 manuscripts. The much earlier collection, attributed 
to Avianus, dating from about the year 400 a.p., long retained 
its popularity, and must have had a circulation nearly equal to 
that of Walter’s fables, as about 80 manuscript copies are still 
extant. Early in the fourteenth century some Frenchman trans- 
lated into French verse a selection of fables from these two 
authors, whom he called Ysopet and Avionnet. His own name 
is unknown: the date of his translation has been fixed by Douce, 
whom the present editors follow, by the help of references in 
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the French epilogue to Jeanne of Burgundy, wife of Philip VI 
of France, and to the children of Bonne, wife of Jean, Duke of 
Normandy (afterwards King Jean le Bon). These data point 
to a year between 1339 and 1348. 

These selected fables seem to have been originally 73 in 
number—55 being taken from Walter’s AXsop, and 18 from 
Avianus. To these, ten more were added by a later hand, as our 
editors have shown, including six which were not derived from 
either Walter or Avianus. Of the collection thus constituted 
there are now known to exist three MSS., containing both the 
Latin and the French versions (embellished after the medieval 
fashion with ‘additions’ and ‘moralities’), and three more which 
have only the French translation. The editors have now. pub- 
lished the collection from the former group of MSS., which gives 
both the Latin and the French. As both the ‘sop’ and the 
Avianus have often appeared in print before, and as the French 
versions have also been already published, the material is not 
new, except for the six late additional fables just mentioned. 

The introduction to this edition is a scholarly piece of work. 
The discussion of the relations between the three fifteenth century 
MSS. on which it is founded is clear and concise, and the results 
are satisfactorily established. The critical problems involved are 
tolerably simple, as the MSS. do not diverge widely, and the 
editors have had no great difficulty in proving that one of them 
is copied from one of the other two. They have added a list of 
verba rariora, which deserves the attention of those who are 
interested in medieval Latin: it would perhaps have been worth 
while to make the list somewhat fuller. They have also 
reproduced in rotograph plates the illustrations in one of their 
MSS., with a few from the other two. The typography of the 
book is excellent, misprints are rare, and the work as a whole 
does credit to the University of Illinois, which is responsible for 
its publication. 

E. J. G. 


Madness in Ancient Literature. By AINSWORTH O’BRIEN-Moore. 
Weimar: R. Wagner Sohn, 1924. 


Tuis is a careful piece of work, designed as a dissertation to be 
presented for the degree of D.Ph. at Princeton. The author 
discusses first the popular conception of madness as due to 
demonic possession, then gives in more detail the medical view, 
which is for the most part drawn from the diagnoses of 
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Hippocrates; he shows how the medical view that madness was 
caused by black bile and cured by hellebore became a piece of 
popular science, and thus found its way into Comedy and allied 
literature. The greater part of the author’s study is devoted to 
the representation of madness in “Elevated Literature”—Homer, 
the great Greek tragedians, Bacchylides, Virgil, Ovid, Statius, 
Silius, Quintus Smyrnaeus, Nonnus, Seneca. The concluding 
chapter deals with madness in mantic inspiration; the author 
holds that poets in their descriptions of this type of mental de- 
rangement adhere to the same model, so that practically the 
same features recur in Virgil, Statius, Lucan, Seneca, Valerius 
Flaccus. In a subject of such complexity, where the range extends 
from Homer to Nonnus, from Livius Andronicus to Silius, it is 
too much to expect that the conclusions reached in this book 
will be universally accepted; at the same time it cannot fail to 
be recognized that the author has made an excellent attempt at 
a difficult task, and has, as far as the compass of two hundred 
pages permitted, achieved success, and turned out a most useful 
monograph. 


E. H. A. 


Aristotle. “By W. D. Ross, m.a., Fellow and Tutor of Oriel 


College; Deputy Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 


In Hermathena for the year 1909 Mr. Beare reviewed Mr. 
Ross’s translation of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. From that review 
we quote the following:—‘ It would be pleasant to discourse 
freely and at large on the importance of Mr. Ross’s work for all 
serious English students of Aristotle, and on the essential necessity 
of a knowledge of (not merely an acquaintance with) the 
Metaphysics, for all who wish to obtain as far as possible the 
‘synoptic’ view of the Master’s architectonic lines of thought, 
before tracing these in their ramifications downwards into his 
physics or psychology.” Mr. Beare himself contributed to the 
series of Translations of Aristotle, of which Mr. Ross is an 
editor. Some of us can recall his lectures on the Ethics and the 
Metaphysics. Praise from Mr. Beare was praise according to 
knowledge. 

In the book which is the subject of the present notice, Mr. 
Ross, dealing with the whole of Aristotle’s works, may be said 
to have put before us both the synoptic view and the ramifications. 
The greatness of his task is indicated by the mere enumeration 
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of the various departments of Aristotle’s teaching—Logic, 
Philosophy of Nature, Biology, Psychology, Metaphysics, Ethics, 
Politics, Rhetoric, and Poetics. The task has been well accom- 
plished. 

The book contains little by way of criticism. ‘“ What is true 
in Aristotle,” Mr. Ross says, “ has become part, and no small 
part, of the heritage of all educated men; what is false has been 
gradually rejected, so that explicit criticism is now hardly 
necessary.” 

After a perusal of Mr. Ross’s book we have selected a few 
passages, which may illustrate its great interest and merit. 

P. 112: “ He [Aristotle] was, indeed, the greatest of ancient 
biologists, and the greatest of modern biologists could say of 
him, ‘ Linnaeus and Cuvier have been my two gods, though in 
very different ways, but they were mere schoolboys to old 
Aristotle.’ ” 

P. 126: “When Aristotle describes the structure of animals 
as due to purpose, the question naturally arises, to whose pur- 
pose? . . . Aristotle appears to rest content, as many thinkers 
have done since, with the surely unsatisfactory notion of purpose 
which is not the purpose of any mind.” 

P. 185: ‘“ When God is compared to the captain of an army, 
to whom the order in the army is due, or to the ruler of a people, 
or when the universe is compared to a household in which 
functions more or less definite are assigned to all the members 
from the highest to the lowest, it is difficult not to suppose that 
Aristotle is thinking of God as controlling by His will the main 
lines of the world’s history.” 

P. 253: “If, then, the State exists for noble actions, power 
should go neither to the free nor to the well-born nor to the rich, 
but to the good. Those who interpret equality in terms of any- 
thing short of goodness ‘ are speaking only of a part of justice.’ 

No higher or more positive ideal of the State has ever been 
expressed than this.” 

P. 282: “A whole library has been written on this famous 
doctrine. The main opposition is between the views which take 
xaQapare to be a metaphor drawn from ceremonial purification, 
and the object of tragedy to be a moral one, the purification of 
the emotions, and those which takexafagor¢to be a metaphor 
drawn from the purgation of evil bodily humours, and the object 
assigned to tragedy to be non-moral. The former view has the 
support of many famous names, and is chiefly associated with 
Lessing. The latter view found support as early as the 
Renaissance, and has been placed almost beyond dispute by the 

? 
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arguments of Bernays.” [In a footnote Mr. Ross mentions that 
Milton expresses an intermediate view, and an eloquent utterance 
is quoted from the Preface to Samson Agonistes. | 

P. 290: “The Poetics . . . marks the beginning of the 
deliverance from two mistakes, which have over and over again 
marred zsthetic theory—the tendency to confuse esthetic with 
moral judgments, and the tendency to think of art as duplicative 
or photographic of reality. There is clearly implicit in Aristotle’s 
words the recognition of beauty as good, independent of material 
and of moral interests alike; but he has not succeeded in working 
his way to a definite statement of its nature.” 

W. K. 


The Logia in Ancient and Recent Literature. By JoHN DoNovan, 
S.J., M.A. Cambridge, 1924. W. Heffer. 2s. 44 pages. 


In this treatise the author has attempted to fix the meaning of 
the term Ady.a employed by Papias in the title of his work, Aoyiwv 
Kvpiaxév “Egyynors. Papias, or his informant, used the word also 
in describing the work of St. Matthew, and it was for long assumed 
that it was merely an honorific equivalent for ‘Gospel.’ But with 
the progress of the analysis of the Synoptic tradition, critics have 
been tempted to understand the expression used by Papias in one 
of two senses, each of which has served to support an erroneous 
theory. The first interpretation would make the Logia a collec- 
tion (by St. Matthew) of Sayings of our Lord, in contrast with 
narrative of His actions. A set of apocryphal Sayings of Jesus 
found among the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, although not in fact styled 
Adyia, yet helped to gain currency for this view. The second 
interpretation, rightly observing that Acy.a properly means oracles 
rather than sayzngs, would suppose that Papias referred to a collec- 
tion (by St. Matthew) of Messianic prophecies. 

In Hermathena, No. xliii, the Dean of St. Patrick’s (Dr. H. J. 
Lawlor) published a searching examination of the three terms 
which make up the title of Papias’ work. Father Donovan has 
now given us a still fuller discussion of the term Adya, which 
amply confirms the results obtained by Dr. Lawlor, although he is 
apparently unaware that he had so powerful an ally as the Dean in 
his polemic against the two errors above mentioned. 

Father Donovan, after a brief allusion to classical usage, notes 
that in the LXX, whereas Adyos is used of human speech, Adyror is 
reserved exclusively for divine communication. In the plural ‘it 
is the equivalent of what we are wont to speak of as the Jnspired 
Word.” He might have added that although dadhar is in Hebrew 
commonly used of the Word of God, yet it is as a rule only the 
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more poetic and sacred term ’émer which is represented by Aoyiov. 
He goes on to show that in Philo, Josephus, and the N.T. writers 
Adyta Tod Geod is the virtual equivalent of our ‘Scripture,’ the 
Inspired Word enshrined in the Sacred Book. We then examines in 
detail the usage of the early Fathers, arguing that here too 
the term denotes the Divine Revelation as found in Holy Writ 
(collectively rather than in individual parts). But whereas in the 
LXX Adyra xvpiov and Ady:a rod Geod are practically identical, there 
is a tendency in these Fathers to connect Ady:a xupiov (of which 
Aoyta Kupiaxa seems to be only a rarer variant) specially with the 
Christian Revelation. He further shows that Adyca as equivalent 
to Holy Writ is found in Eusebius and (regularly) in Pseudo- 
Dionysius, as well as in the later Byzantine writers down to the 
eleventh century. Nor does it appear that the term is restricted 
to utterances only; it covers narrative as well (just as we talk of 
the whole Bible as God’s Word). 

In view of this long and consistent history, Father Donovan is 
justified in claiming that it is only reasonable to suppose that 
Papias in making use of the expression would have in mind its 
ordinary connotation, and in his reference to St. Matthew is 
speaking of our Canonical Gospel; and he would therefore inter- 
pret the disputed title, An Exposition of the Dominical Oracles, to 
mean a commentary on the Gospels. It is, however, unfortunately 
true that the wrong interpretations have, thanks to the patronage 
of distinguished scholars, met with wide acceptance (although they 
are in fuct mutually destructive). Father Donovan has therefore 
done a useful service by his lucid presentment of the evidence for 
the actual usage of the term ‘ Logia’ in the early Christian Church ; 
the reviewer’s only regret is that he winds up his treatise by saying 
that, after all, the mistaken usage (‘ Logia’ = ‘ Christ’s sayings’) 
has become accepted, and need not be contested. On the con- 
trary, this question-begging and misleading habit ought strenuously 
and at all times to be resisted. 

R. M. G. 


The Relation of Dogmatism and Scepticism in the Philosophical 
Treatises of Cicero. By Marcaret Younc HENry. New 
York: W. F. Humphrey. 1925. 


MomMMSEN’s comprehensive attack on Cicero is well known: 

hating the politician, he could hardly be just to the philosopher. 

Even Zeller—presumably not affected by political bias, but con- 

cerned with Cicero solely as a philosopher—discovers an incon- 

sistency between Cicero’s scepticism in the theoretical, and 

dogmatism in the moral sphere. = this study, whose title is given 
P 
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above, the authoress, by a detailed examination of the speculative 
treatises (De Finibus, Academica, De Natura Deorum, De 
Divinatione, De Fato) and the ethical treatises (Disputationes 
Tusculanae, De Officiis, De Re Publica, and De Legibus), seeks 
to answer Zeller’s criticism. Thus, she maintains that even in 
the speculative treatises Cicero’s last word is never one of doubt; 
and she illustrates the position of Cicero by comparing it to that 
of William James: “ Both deny the possibility of certain know- 
ledge, both claim the right to postulate unprovable dogmas, which 
underlie the concept of a moral universe, and which validate 
moral action for the individual; both carefully restrict this right 
of postulation to cases where intellectual evidence is impossible, 
thus leaving a free field for the practice of scientific research.” 

This inconsistency charged against Cicero, and this method 
of explaining or defending it, have reminded us of the inconsistency 
brought out so clearly by the late Sir Henry Jones between 
Browning’s earlier and later works—between Browning the poet 
and Browning the metaphysician. All such division between 
the intellectual and the moral life of man is very admirably 
criticised in the same book—Browning as a Philosophical and 
Religious Teacher. 

W. K. 


The Latin Dual and Poetic Diction: Studies in Numbers and 
Figures. By ANDREW J. BELL, Macdonald Professor of 
Latin in Victoria College, and Professor of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Toronto. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1923. 


THE title of this book is somewhat misleading. The remnants 
of the grammatical dual in Latin, as Professor Bell points out, 
are very few. Professor Bell treats of certain kinds of ellipsis, 
and takes as his starting-point the so-called “elliptical dual,” the 
figure by which Horace can write geminus Pollux for “ Pollux 
with his twin brother.” He has endeavoured to explain and 
arrange systematically a multitude of examples, where omissions, 
simple and complex, can be supplied by the constant association 
of terms. This book is divided into three parts: (1) Introductory, 
(2) Greek and Latin Duals, (3) Latin Poetic Diction. There is 
occasionally overlapping and repetition, and it is not always easy, 
even inside the same chapter, to follow the writer’s line of thought. 

Professor Bell exhibits great industry in the pursuit of his 
quarry. He cites and explains passage after passage. He calls 
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out and re-equips old friends like Synecdoche, Prolepsis, Hendiadys, 
Zeugma, Hypallage, and Oxymoron. He provides them with 
brothers, Antallage (exchange of opposites), “ First and Last,” 
“Quod minime reris,” and others. Covering such a wide field, 
Professor Bell often makes helpful suggestions, and is often justified 
in challenging accepted readings and explanations. But, speaking 
generally, he goes too far; he sees ellipses in season and out of 
season; it is certainly hard to accept some of the subconscious 
substitutions which, according to him, were intelligible to Roman 
ears. 

Some of the passages which he cites have apparently been 
recorded without sufficient reflection. For example, to illustrate 
a class of ellipse which he entitles “Tellus Terra,” he cites (p. 194) 
Aen. 5. 1: interea medium (mare) Aeneas iam classe tenebat, and 
5. 330: caesis ut forte iuvencis (cruor) fusus humum viridesque 
super madefecerat herbas. If he had looked at 5. 2 (certus iter) 
and 5. 328, 9 (sanguine Nisus labitur infelix), he would have 
seen the absurdity of his whispered mare and cruor. Again, in 
order to show that sedere can be used of sailing as well as of 
driving and riding, the only example given is from Ovid, Fast. 
6. 471: navita puppe sedens, which presumably he would trans- 
late: “A sailor sailing in a ship”! 

Many notorious cruces come under Professor Bell’s scrutiny. 
Horace, Od. 1. 23. 5 is to be explained by the association of ver 
and Favonius (cp. 1. 4. 1); the poet does not mean the first day 
of spring (when there are no leaves), but spring accompanied by 
Favonius, and thus the difficulty of “veris adventus inhorruit foliis” 
vanishes. In a chapter on the “Omission of the Prefix,” cessatum 
ducere somnum (Hor. Ep. L. 2. 31) is explained as equivalent to 
cessatum reducere somnum. Chapter xli (“First and Last”) opens 
with an interesting discussion of non ignara mali miseris succurrere 
disco, in which Professor Bell makes a good case for the interpre- 
tation of Servius. In the course of this chapter, ibant octonis 
referentes idibus aera is explained as meaning ibant octonis idibus 
referentes octona aera; such, Professor Bell contends, was the ex- 
planation of Acron. The famous crux in Hor. Ep. 1. 7. 29 is also 
solved. Romans could assume cognomina setting forth their 
excellent qualities. Volpecula is only a cognomen which a mouse, 
imitating his human betters, assumed; Horace “ trusted that we 
might catch the truth from his use of frumentum, which foxes do 
not eat, of the angusta rima in the basket, from the stupid greed of 
the ‘fox’ in the basket, and finally from the attitude of the weasel 
to this volpecula—indeed, in the name mustela he reveals to us the 
teal name of his hero.” 
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Propertius bristles with difficulties, and critics have already 
gone far in their search for remedies. Some of those which 
Professor Bell offers seem desperate. In 2. 29. 42 (ex illo felix 
non mihi nulla fuit) he translates: “as a result of that sport of 
hers my mistress has turned quite propitious to me.” Even if we 
can take nulla as equivalent to non omnino (as in nullus venit: 
“he never came at all”), it seems impossible to reconcile this sense 
with the whole tenour of the preceding lines. Nor does “inspired 
by the Muses” seem a possible rendering of memorem Musis 
(2. 32. 31), even though we mentally supply factum. 1. 15. 29, 
30, and 2. 1. 75, 76 are explained under “ First and Last” (the 
two passages seem to belong to the chapter on the Omission of 
the Prefix) thus: 


Multa prius vasto (e)labentur flumina ponto 
Annus et inversas (e)duxerit ante vices. 


Si te forte meo (ad)ducet via proxima busto 
Esseda caelatis (ad)siste Britanna iugis. 


In 3. 9. 37 (non flebo in cineres arcem sedisse paternos Cadmi), 
cineres paternos is explained as ‘“‘ashes of her sons” (paternos for 
patrias). One must agree with the author when he calls this a 
case of aprosdoceton. Professor Bell sees in four passages (Prop. 


1. 2. 17, 2. 1. 66, 4. 6. 22, Aen. 9. 214) instances of the dative in 
-a, of which we have a few cases in inscriptions. This suggestion 
seems to merit consideration. But one cannot readily believe in 
tolli as a perfect form on the ground of Persius: sorbitio tollit 
quem dira cicuta (4. 2); and novaculum (p. 185 and index) must 
be due to the strange blindness which falls sometimes on scholars. 

In a book of this sort, a reviewer is inclined to notice what he 
considers to be flaws; but it would be unjust to the author to 
stress these, and not to recognise that this book contains much 
that is excellent in the way of instruction and suggestion. A 
special word of commendation is due to the printers. 


E. H. A. 


A History of the Ancient World. By M. Rostovtzerr, Professor 
of Ancient History in Yale University. Volume I: The 
Orient and Greece. Translated from the Russian by J. D. 
Durr. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1926. 


Tuts book is magnificent. The author’s name stands high as an 
archeologist and historian, and the present volume shows that he 
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possesses in a superlative degree the gift of teaching. Dealing 
with the whole range of ancient civilization, he exhibits a fine 
judgment in emphasizing the essential features in the evolution of 
human institutions. The author, in a very modest Preface, ex- 
plains the object which he has in view, namely, to provide a text- 
book for students beginning the subject as well as for those who 
desire to acquire some knowledge of the course of development 
of the ancient world. The fact that he omits a scientific apparatus, 
about which the writer is somewhat apologetic, is a distinct ad- 
vantage. Not a few books which seek to cover, partially or wholly, 
the same ground are almost unreadable to a beginner, owing 
to the mass of foot-notes and appendices. Advanced students 
will be able to find the necessary documents and references, but 
even these students will derive a clearer view of their subject from 
the noteless pages of Prof. Rostovtzeff. There are several useful 
warnings given in the Preface and the introductory chapters. It 
is impressed on readers and teachers that to understand the soul 
of the ancient world, a student must read in their entirety the 
great works of ancient literature. Such understanding is closed 
to those who confine themselves to dabbling in art and archeology. 

The present volume consists of twenty-six chapters, in which 
the first twelve are devoted to the Orient, the succeeding twelve 
to Greece, and the last three chapters deal with the Hellenistic 
period. The political history is given in broad outlines; the prin- 
cipal dynastic and constitutional changes and developments are 
properly emphasized. The treatment of the other aspects of human 
life, social, economic, and religious, is extraordinarily full and illu- 
minative. In a work so uniformly good, it is hard to pick out 
chapters for special commendation. There is a freshness of outlook 
in almost every one, but possibly the chapters which treat of the 
Social and Economic organisation and of religious development in 
the eastern world, and the last chapters, treating of Hellenistic 
civilization, are most conspicuous in this regard. 

Professor Rostovtzeff broke new ground recently in his Social 
and Economic History of the Roman Empire. The present volume 
will add to the distinction the author won in the field of economic 
history. 

The Clarendon Press are to be congratulated on their share 
in producing this volume. It is a typographical triumph. There 
are nearly a hundred plates and numerous figures in the text, as 


well as a set of maps. 
E. H. A. 
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The Midnight Court and the Adventure of a Luckless Fellow: 
Two Poems translated from the Gaelic by PErRcy ARLAND 
UssHErR. With a Preface by W. B. Yeats. N.D. London: 
Jonathan Cape. 


Mr. UssHER has done a good service to English and Gaelic 
scholars alike. Merriman’s poem has long been known, at least 
by reputation, to a wide circle. Macnamara’s mock epic is a less 
striking composition; nevertheless, it is well that English readers 
should have some knowledge of it. 

The Midnight Court is one of the most racy and jolly poems 
in the literature of Ireland or any country. It dances along with 
a reckless swing, a flashing of drollery and wit; it snaps its fingers 
at convention, and laughs in the face of outraged dignities. 
Attempts have been made, and will always be made, to explain 
Merriman’s attitude, to find some deep-lying social or political 
moral in this jeu d’esprit. One might as well attempt to explain 
the frolics of a child or of any form of young life in spring-time. 
Here we have no use for measures or standards. If the game 
appeals to you, if there lives in you some spark of the spirit of 
Munster Ireland, then join in the fun. If not, stand aside. 

The task of a translator is not an easy one. Mr. Ussher’s 
skill will be best appreciated by a Gaelic scholar who will re- 
cognise the deft craftsmanship which has reproduced the com- 


plicated metric of the original. Still, regarded merely as an English 

poem, the present version is a very fine achievement; it can be 

cordially recommended to those who have no knowledge of Gaelic. 
E. H. A. 


The Roman Toga. By LiLxian M. WILSON, PH.D. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1924. 


Dr. WILson has undertaken a task for which possibly a woman 
is better qualified than a man, and she has been diligent in her 
researches. She has studied with some care a large number of 
representations of the national garb of Rome, ranging from the 
third century B.c. to the sixth century a.p. She has examined 
passages in Latin literature which seem to throw light on the 
shape of the toga and the fashion of draping it. She has attempted 
to reconstruct the different forms represented on various monu- 
ments, and she illustrates by photographs the results of her 
investigations. 

These results will be compared with those given by M. Léon 
Heuzey in his Histoire du Costume Antique d’aprés les études sur 
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le modéle vivant. It will be found that there is a wide difference 
between these two authorities. Dr. Wilson holds that at no time 
did the shape of the toga form a perfect segment of a circle. 
She has arrived at the conclusion that the shape and fashion of 
wearing the garment varied considerably at different ages. She 
gives in the last pages of her book analyses of eleven specimens. 
Taking as a unit the measurement of the wearer from the base 
of the neck in front (the top of the breast bone) to the floor, she 
finds that the extreme length of the large toga of the Republic 
was the girth (taken at the waist line) plus 2 units. The entire 
length of a toga for a man of average size would not at the 
Flavian period exceed 134 feet. Dr. Wilson traces also the change 
in the sinus, which became broader under the Empire. She makes 
some interesting speculations regarding the Roman purple, and 
gives an approximation of what she considers to be the correct 
shade. 

There are some passages in literature which Dr. Wilson seems 
to have overlooked. In describing, for instance, the fashion of 
drawing the sinus over the head (p. 45), she omits to mention 
the famous description of Caesar’s death in Suetonius, c. 82. 
But it cannot be denied that she has produced a very interesting 
monograph, and that her conclusions deserve serious consideration. 
The book is profusely illustrated and handsomely printed. 

E. H. A. 


Latin Prose Rhythm: A New Method of Investigation. By H. D. 
BROADHEAD. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co., 1922. 


Tus book is at once critical and constructive. The brunt of 
the author’s criticism is directed against Zielinski’s doctrine of 
the Integrationsclausel, that all prose rhythms are modifications 
of an original cretic-trochaic rhythm. The cretic basis on which 
Zielinski’s theories and classifications rest is rejected; it is a 
“fatal assumption which postulates that rhythm depends solely 
on syllabic quantity,” whereas the essential determinant of 
rhythm, Dr. Broadhead contends, is accent as well as quantity. 
The Latin accent was one of stress, “possibly accompanied by a 
higher tone.” The author offers a new system of notation in 
place of that of Zielinski. Feet are primary and secondary. 
The former consist of cretics, spondees, trochees, iambi, with 
their resolved forms. These feet are indicated by their initial 
letters; ‘but when the final foot of a kolon is a trochee (or 
spondee), I use the number 2; when it is a cretic or dactyl, I use 
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the number 3. Thus, voltus ferre possemus is SC2; omnes 
postulant is $3; copias comparavit is CT2.” Resolutions are in- 
dicated according to Zielinski’s method by means of an Exponent. 
The secondary feet are formed by the addition of an Anlaufsilbe 
or unaccented syllable (short or long) to a primary foot; thus the 
combinations, consules adessent and consules audistis, exhibit re- 
spectively short and long Anlaufsilben attached to the cretics, and 
are represented by the symbols D2 and E2. Omnes cognoscunt 
and omnes reguntur appear as M2 and N2, pedem refertis and 
fidem defendo as A2 and B2. There are two more symbols for 
secondary feet: P (pyrrhic; ea dicit is P2) and U, which “ re- 
presents one long unaccented syllable that does not make part of 
a foot, e.g. erant permulti alii (BU2‘), where we assume that the 
final vowel of ‘permulti’ was elided.” The clausula consists in 
most cases of the last two feet, but in some instances the ante- 
penultimate foot must be taken into account. As regards typology, 
Dr. Broadhead adopts the Zielinski notation, substituting Roman 
for Greek letters. “In primary feet various caesuras were possible, 
the secondary feet are practically ‘monotypisch.’” It is hard to 
follow his reasoning in some of his classifications; for instance, in 
recording gratia refertur and esse videatur respectively as N?2 and 
C?2 (for Zielinski 1°8* and 1°y). Dr. Broadhead’s criticisms of 
Zielinski’s views apply with equal force to the divisions occurring 
inside the body of the sentence. The Binnenkola of the Russian 
scholar are arbitrary, vitiated by the theory of the recurrent 
cretic-trochaic rhythm. 

Dr. Broadhead has undoubtedly done a useful piece of work. 
He has pointed out certain defects in the principles of Zielinski; 
his arguments tell possibly with greater weight against the less 
definite views of de Groot and Zander. He has made an ingenious 
attempt to bridge the gulf between Zielinski’s V and L, M, S, P 
classes. It is not possible to test offhand his re-arrangement of 
Zielinski’s data (as on p. 69); but his own tables of results in 
chapter vi are a valuable piece of analysis. The solutions offered 
for the various problems arising in this investigation are, if not 
always convincing, at least suggestive. 

Dr. Broadhead possesses an exhaustive knowledge of the 
literature of his subject, and writes apparently for the initiated. 
For the ordinary scholar his book will prove rather perplexing. 
The views of earlier writers are presented only in a fragmentary 
fashion; references are few. The cogency of some arguments 
cannot be appreciated properly without a reference to the pages 
of the authors against whom these arguments are directed; and, 
though the present volume is a small one, an index would be very 
useful. E. HL A. 
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The Eclogues of Antonio Geraldini. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by WILFRED P. MusTARD, PH.D., D.LITT. Bal- 
timore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1924. 


Tuis little book forms the fourth volume in the series of Studies 
‘n the Renaissance Pastoral. It is well that the work of Renais- 
sance scholars should be rendered accessible to the ordinary 
student, though it is unlikely that Geraldini will find many 
admirers to-day. Professor Mustard has done all an editor can 
do for an author. He has given a sympathetic account of 
Geraldini’s career: pointing out that he was a friend of Pom- 
ponius Laetus, that he had helped Christopher Columbus wher 
the great voyager was appealing for assistance to the Court of 
Spain, that he had accompanied several important missions 
(including one to Edward IV of England), that he had been 
made ‘poeta laureatus’ at the age of twenty-two by Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Geraldini had, it is clear, a life of colour and 
incident, but very little of this is reflected in his poetry, which, 
with the exception of one or two passages, is uniformly dull. 
These Eclogues, we learn, were composed in six weeks. The 
theme—the life of our Lord—hardly suits a pastoral setting, and 
the attempt of the author to create a pastoral atmosphere results 
often in inartistic subterfuge. One is repelled to find ‘ Maria’ 
becoming ‘ Marica,’ ‘Tesus’ becoming ‘lIollas’ or ‘ Daphnis,’ 
‘Satanas’ disguised as ‘Charon.’ Though Geraldini drew ex- 
tensively on the language of Virgil and Ovid, he is behind most 
of his contemporary poets in appreciating the niceties of classical 
Latin. Professor Mustard has indicated a number of neolatinisms 
in these poems, and it would not be hard to add to the list. 
Possibly, the most interesting points in this volume are the 
references to medieval legend—such as the horns of Moses, the 
extension of the Cross before erection to the four cardinal points, 
the composition of the Apostles’ Creed, to which each of the 
Apostles contributed a separate article. In his notes, Professor 
Mustard has been at some pains to indicate the source of many 
of Geraldini’s phrases; this task has been done very thoroughly, 
I could detect very few slips or oversights. In VIII, 74 (Quin 
procul hinc faxis), the editor has apparently been misled by the 
dictionary in giving Petronius, 62 (ad stelas facere), as an 
illustration of facere used for facessere. The Devil, according to 
Geraldini, leaves, when he disappears, a bad smell behind 
(IV, 64). Is this a horrible perversion of the pretty conceit of 
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Ovid (fast. V, 375, f.), that Flora, departing, left her perfume 
behind? Or is it due to a more general belief? I think that 
Scott tells of a ghostly visitant which departed ‘ with a smell of 
brimstone and a musical twang.’ 

The printing and general appearance of the volume reflect 
great credit on the Baltimore Press. 


E. H. A. 
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pp. 295 to 311 (running heads), for ‘GONATUS’ read 
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NOTES ON LATIN LEARNING AND LITERA- 
TURE IN MEDIAEVAL IRELAND.—I.’ 


A JUST appreciation of the nature and extent of Latin 
learning in mediaeval Ireland can only be obtained by a 
critical study of the Latin literature produced, either in 
that country, or by Irishmen who had emigrated to Britain 
and the Continent. 

Such an investigation, conducted on rational and 
methodic lines, and without the introduction of political, 
sectarian, or sentimental bias, has not yet been made.* 

It is to further the preparation of such a piece of work 
that 1 offer the following notes, which have accumulated 
during several years’ study of the Latin literature of the 
early Middle Ages. 

The study of the Hiberno-Latin writings’ is singularly 
complicated by the lack of reliable editions, which fre- 
quently compels resort to the original MSS., sometimes a 


?The only attempt at a general * The list given in my article in 


survey of early Hiberno - Latin 
culture that can be recommended 
as scholarly and trustworthy is 
that given by Maurice Roger in 
his indispensable work, L’En- 
seignement des lettres classiques 
d’Ausone @ Alcuin, Paris, 1905, 
now unfortunately out of print. 
The author was compelled by the 
vastness of his subject to deal 
only with the more important 
documents. 


HERMATHENA,—VOL, XX. 


Studies (vol. ii, Dee., 1913, pp. 495— 
521), a general summary of the 
bibliographical notes published in 
HERMATHENA (xiv, 1907, pp. 519- 
529; xv, 1909, pp. 353-364; xvi, 
1910, pp. 58-72; xvi, 1911, pp. 
325-333), and in the Irish Theolo- 
gical Quarterly (iv, 1909, pp. 181- 
185), may be supplemented from 
the present NoTEs. 


Q 
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costly, or even impossible, proceeding. It is doubtless for 
this reason that few scholars have turned their attention 
to these writings, which, it is moreover true, are, with a 
few striking exceptions, of small value, and take but a very 
modest place in the general history of mediaeval Latin 
literature. 


I.—Tue Eartiest WRITERS (saec. v-vi). 


At what date Latin literature began to be cultivated in 
Ireland is not known. It is obvious that some knowledge 
of the Latin language and literature must have filtered in 
from the neighbouring Roman province,* and also directly 
from Western Gaul, in the pre-Patrician period.* There was, 
too, a fairly wide diffusion of Christianity, and that pre- 
supposes some small acquaintance with Latin. 

Unfortunately, the history of culture in early Ireland 
is enveloped in obscurity. Documentary evidence is either 
totally lacking, or is of such a nature that little reliance 
can be placed upon it. Much—very much!—has been 
written on this subject, but for the most part by writers 
whose judgments have been obscured by some arriére 
pensée, and who have either been unable or unwilling to 


make a critical study of the sources. 


*The most recent and best sum- 
mary of the origin and develop- 
ment of culture in Ireland is that 
prefixed by Professor Luigi 
Schiaparelli of Florence to his 
most valuable ‘‘ Note Paleografiche 
intorno all’origine e ad alcuni 
earatteri della scrittura e del 
sistema abbreviativo irlandese’’ 
(in Archivio Storico Italiano, 74, 
ii, 1916, pp. 3-126). All the more 
important books and articles deal- 
ing with the subject are indicated 
in this monograph (cf. especially 
pp. 3-29). 

* No light is thrown on this point 
by inscriptions (cf. Schiaparelli, 
p. 12). K. Meyer has pointed out 


In this way a number 


(Archiv fiir das Studiwm der 
neueren Sprachen und Litt., 130, 
1913, pp. 155-56) that of the few 
existing early Latin inscriptions, 
two only seem to refer to foreign 
visitors, namely, ‘‘vii Romani,’’ 
from Aranmore, of unknown date, 
and ‘‘Berechtwine,’’ from Co. 
Cork, doubtless the name of some 
Anglo - Saxon visitor in the 
seventh or eighth century. Of the 
visit of the mysterious Palladius 
in 431 nothing whatever is known 
(Schiaparelli, p. 9). Gildas, about 
565, seems to be the first writer of 
whom a visit to Ireland is recorded 
with any degree of certainty (see 
below, pp. 233, 238). 
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of astonishing misconceptions have gained credence, even 
in quarters where such might not have been expected. I 
refer to the theory of a widespread knowledge of Greek® 
and Hebrew (or even of Syriac), of an island covered 
with monastic schools pictured as so many modern uni- 
versities diffusing “classical culture’ amongst thousands 
of eager students. 

Unfortunately, when we come to make a study of the 
evidence, Latin and Irish, on which these claims are based, 
such pretensions dwindle to very modest dimensions, and 
we find ourselves in entire agreement with the protest made 
by Bruno Krusch (Neues Archiv, 35, 1910, pp. 274-5) 
against Zimmer’s exaggerated estimate of the culture of 
the early Irish church. 

We have had already far too many “‘attractive theories,” 
“brilliant conjectures,” and “ingenious hypotheses” in this, 
field. What we want are critical editions, and critical 
investigations of the sources of such compilations as the 
“Annals of Ulster,” the “Ancient Laws of Ireland,” etc. 
When such investigations will have been made we shall 
doubtless know more about these monastic schools, and the 
type of education that could be obtained in them. 

At all events, the first Irish writer of Latin on record 
is Pelagius,® who lived c. 350-420, and thus belongs to 
the pre-Patrician period. The nationality of the famous 


5In an article published in 
Studies (vol. i, December, 1912, 
pp. 665-683) I pointed out that 
there exists no evidence of any 
serious study of Greek in mediaeval 
Ireland. Further investigation has 
entirely confirmed and strengthened 
my former views, which have, 
moreover, been accepted by Bruno 
Krusch (Neues Archiv, 39, 1914, 
p. 548); Schiaparelli (loc. cit., 
p. 10); MacNeill (Phases of Irish 
History, 1919, p. 243); and by 
Dr. R. L. Poole (Illustrations of 
the History of Medieval Thought, 


ed. 2, 1920, p. 11, note). We shall 
have frequent occasion to allude to 
this matter in the course of these 
NOTEs. 

*For his life and writings see 
G. Kriiger (ap. Schanz, Gesch. der 
rom, Lttt., iv, 2, 1920, § 1202). 
The early Spanish writer 
Bachiarius (fl. c. 410) has some- 
times been claimed as an Irishman. 
This claim reposes on a very 
curious confusion, not hitherto 


‘ pointed out, with which I shall 


deal elsewhere. 


Q2 
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heretic cannot be doubted. There is no valid ground 
for rejecting Jerome’s explicit testimony that he was an 
Irishman. His words are’: “habet enim progeniem 
Scotticae gentis de Britannorum vicinia,” and elsewhere, 
“Scottorum pultibus praegravatus.” Augustine’s “quem 
credimus . Brittonem fuisse cognominatum,” or the 
“ Britannicus noster ” of Orosius, are simply reminiscences 
of Jerome’s “de Britannorum vicinia.’’* 

The works of Pelagius were, however, written abroad, 
where doubtless, too, he obtained his education. He had 
certainly not learned Greek in his early life, as has some- 
times been stated, for it has been recently shown’ that 
when he wrote his Commentary on St. Paul he was ignorant 
of that language, and had not consulted Greek MSS. The 
singularly reasonable views which he expressed have caused 
him to be considered as the first Christian rationalist,” 
and in consequence of these views the Church made every 
possible effort to wipe out his writings. Thanks, how- 
ever, largely to the efforts of Irish** scholars at home and 
abroad during the seventh to the eleventh centuries, his 
Commentary on St. Paul has been preserved.” It was 
probably one of the text-books in use in the Irish monastic 
schools. 


*The passages are given by 
Kriiger (loc, cit., p. 504), who re- 
gards Pelagius as unquestionably 
an Irishman. 

®The term ‘‘Britanniae’’ in- 
cluded, according to the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae (ii, 2196-97), 
Britannia, Hibernia (Scottia), 
Mona, ete. It is thus not im- 
possible that at a time when Irish 
‘¢peregrini’’ had not yet begun to 
attract continental attention, an 
Irishman might be vaguely de- 
scribed as ‘‘Britannicus,’’ 4.¢. one 
from the British islands. It seems 
impossible, therefore, to set aside 
Jerome’s specific designation of 
**Scottic’’ nationality. 


®See Prof. Burkitt (Journal of 
Theological Studies, October, 1926, 
p- 99). 

* Harnack, as quoted by Robert- 
son (Short History of Freethought, 
3rd ed., i, 1914, p. 231). 

“It is not certain whether these 
Irish glossators and commentators 
were interested in Pelagius by 
reason of his nationality, or simply 
because of their love for un- 
orthodox speculation, as believed 
by Dom Morin (Revue bénédictine, 
38, 1926, p. 177, note), 

See the evidence collected by 
Prof. Souter in his monumental 
ed. (2 vols., Cambridge, 1922-26). 
I am not sure whether the editor 
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The works of Pelagius were not written in his native 
country, and the earliest extant monuments of Latin 
literature produced in Ireland are the two small tracts of 
Patrick, the Confessio and the Epistola, which can be 
assigned to about 450. 

Patrick was not an Irishman, and his knowledge of 
ecclesiastical Latin was acquired in the monasteries of 
Lérins and Auxerre, where he had spent a number of 
years. No conclusions as to the state of Latin culture in 
Ireland at this period can thus be drawn from these 
writings,** but the mere fact that Patrick chose as his 
medium Latin and not Irish, with which he was doubt- 
less well acquainted, proves that there existed already a 
sufficiently widespread knowledge of that language, and it 
is also noteworthy that in the Confessio (§ 13 ed. White) 
he alludes to certain rethorici and persons more learned 
than himself. 

If the Confessio and the Epistola are to be regarded 
as the first pieces of Latin prose produced in Ireland, the 
first attempt at Latin verse is sometimes considered to be 
the alphabetical ‘‘Hymnus sancti Patricii magistri Sco- 
torum,” attributed on very doubtful grounds to a certain 
Secundinus (assumed to be the Irish Sechnall), sometimes 
stated to have been a nephew of Patrick, and to have died 
in 448. The “ Hymnus,” which is in form an imitation 


has gleaned anything from the 
Munich MS., cod. lat. 52, saec. ix, 
described as ‘‘Excerpta ex Aug. 
Isid. Greg. Pil.’’ Pil suggests the 
Pilagt of the Karlsruhe Com- 
mentary (see my note in Journ. 
Theol. Studies, 21, 1920, p. 318). 
#%On the Latinity of Patrick’s 
writings, and on certain recent 
attempts to question their authen- 
ticity, see my paper in Journ. 
Theol. Studies, 1918, vol. 19, pp. 
342-46. For a general summary 
of the literature see G. Kriiger 
(ap. Schanz, iv, 2,°1920, §§ 1214, 
1215). We have now Dr. White’s 


revised text and translation (Libri 
Sanctt Patrici, in Texts for 
Students, 4 and 5, London, 1918). 

4 See Kriiger (ap. Schanz, 
§ 1215). Manitius, in his Gesch. 
der christlich - lateinischen Poesie, 
1891, pp. 221, 238-240, accepts the 
attribution to Sechnall, nephew of 
Patrick, whom he identifies with 
the Secundinus to whom Sidonius 
Apollinaris addressed a letter. In 
his later book (Gesch. der lat. Lit. 
des Mittelalters, i, 1911, p. 161), 
however, he leaves date and author- 
ship undecided. Bury (Life of 
Patrick, 1905, p. 247) thinks the 
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of Augustine’s well-known abecedarius against the’ 
Donatists, would thus have been produced before 448, and 
perhaps, therefore, before the Patrician tracts. The 
evidence for the attribution to Secundinus dates only from 
the eleventh century, and the argument for composition in 
Patrick’s lifetime drawn from the use of the present tense 
is not convincing. It may, in fact, have been composed 
at any time between the middle of the fifth and the middle 
of the seventh centuries, but the Latinity might perhaps 
point to an earlier date than those of the other Hiberno- 
Latin hymns. The writer was acquainted with Jerome’s 
Liber de nominibus hebraicis, and read the Bible, accord- 
ing to Prof. Burkitt (Journ. Theol. Studies, 3, 1902, pp. 
95-96), in an Old-Latin version. The vocabulary is that 
of ecclesiastical Latin,*® and the statement of Dr. M. R. 
James (Cambr. Med. Hist., iii, 1922, p. 502) that the 
hymn contains Greek words is inaccurate. 

In the oldest MS. (the famous Milan, Ambros. 


C. 5 inf., not C. 10, as given by Manitius and Kriiger) 


the piece is anonymous. This MS. was written at Bangor, 
in North Ireland,*® between the years 680 and 691. The 
attribution to Secundinus™ appears in the Irish preface in 
an eleventh-century MS. Notwithstanding the manifestly 
fabulous ring about the prefaces in this and its sister MS., 
the attributions contained in them are accepted throughout 
by the most recent editor of these Hiberno-Latin hymns, 
Clemens Blume. 


Hymnus was composed in Patrick ’s 
lifetime, but that the authorship is 
doubtful. 

* The form zabulus in v: 84 (ed. 
Bernard and Atkinson, Irish Liber 
Hymnorwm, i, 1898, pp. 7-13) is 
common. In the same verse obsoluit 
is clearly a scribal blunder for 
absolutt. 

*The paleographical evidence 
adduced by Traube (ap. W. Meyer, 
Nachrichten der k. Ges. der Wiss. 
zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Kl., 1903, 


p. 168, note) to prove a continental 
origin for this MS. is entirely 
illusory (cf. Schiaparelli, pp. 45, 
48). 


“It is accepted by Blume 
(Analecta Hymnica Medii Aevi, 
51, 1908, no. 252, pp. 340-346), 
following Bernard and Atkinson, 
ii, pp. 96-106; see also, Bury, 
Patrick, pp. 117, 246, 292; Ans- 
combe, Eriu, 4, 1908, p. 74; Du 
Méril, Poésies pop. lat., 1843, pp. 
147-50. 
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Another piece of Irish Latin that may possibly be as 
old as the fifth century is the “Hymnum dicat turba 
fratrum,” critically edited,”* with a valuable commentary, 
by Wilhelm Meyer (loc. cit., pp. 189-208), who concludes 
that the Irish tradition attributing it to Hilarius is worth- 
less, and that it probably originated in Ireland in the fifth 
or sixth century.*® 

Some other unimportant liturgical scraps and fragments 
from the Bangor and other early MSS. may go back to 
this period, but there is great uncertainty in the dating. 
The insignificant Oratio of Mugint (J.L.H., i, pp. 23-24; 
ii, pp. 112-13) is doubtless a later production. 

We have thus little evidence of the cultivation of Latin 
literature in Ireland during the fifth century. 

As for the document”? of unknown date and origin 
brought forward by Zimmer and K. Meyer to prove an 
influx into Ireland in St. Patrick’s time (c. 430-450), of 
learned men from Gaul, driven out by the barbarian 


invasions, the statements contained in it are either fabulous 


or demonstrably false. 


* The editor states (pp. 187, 189, 
205) that the apparatus criticus of 
the 1898 edition is defective: A 
new and revised edition of the 
‘Trish Liber Hymnorum,’’ to-day 
almost unprocurable, would be a 
great boon. Blume’s 1908 edition 
seeks to give critical texts of all 
the known Hiberno-Latin hymns, 
but the correction and alteration 
are carried too far. He charges 
(p. 261) the previous editors with 
inaccuracy in the reproduction of 
their MSS., but his own collations 
are sometimes most unreliable. 

*Blume (pp. 269-271) dissents 
from Wilhelm Meyer, and accepts 
the ascription to Hilarius, upheld 
by Bernard and Atkinson. The 
latter pronounced the hymn on 
metrical grounds to be thoroughly 
un-Irish. W. Meyer, on the other 


It tells us, inter alia, that “ail the 


hand, stated that it was charac- 
teristically Irish! When we find 
the two leading experts on metric 
in such flagrant contradiction as 
to what constitutes an Irish pro- 
duct, we are justified in viewing 
conclusions, based solely on 
metrical considerations, with the 
utmost suspicion, 

* The text may be seen in my 
article in Studies (i, 1912, p. 667), 
and in Schiaparelli (p. 14). The 
latter agrees with me in question- 
ing the historical value of this 
document. Even were such ad- 
mitted, there would be no justifi- 
cation for the interpretation given 
to it by Meyer, or for the numerous 
subsidiary conjectures advanced by 
the latter. Such speculation serves 
in the long run no useful purpose. 
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wise men” of Gaul fled across the sea to “ Hiberia” 
(sic!), and yet we know that during the fifth century Gaul 
remained full of learned men,” grammarians, poets, theo- 
logians, chroniclers, etc., and there is no record of any of 
these having gone across the sea to Ireland. Certainly, 
their influence is not discernible in the few fragments of 
Irish Latin that have reached us from this period.” 
Equally unfortunate is the allegation by Meyer (follow- 
ing V. Tourneur) of the “Cosmography of Aethicus Ister”. 
to prove the existence of libraries in Ireland at this epoch.” 
In the whole range of geographical literature it would be 
hard to find a more barefaced imposture than this Pseudo- 
Aethican work. 
We come now to the sixth century, during which 
numerous monasteries were founded,** and must have 
contributed not a little to the spread of ecclesiastical Latin 


A glance at the standard huzardous is Zimmer’s theory of 


books of Teuffel, Schanz, Roger, 
De Labriolle, etc., will show that 
at least thirty writers, some of 
them of very considerable attain- 
ments (¢.g. Sidonius Apollinaris) 
flourished in fifth-century Gaul, 
and this Gallic cultural activity 
continued right down to the end of 
the sixth century. There is nothing 
comparable to it in the whole range 
of mediaeval Hiberno-Latin litera- 
ture. 

2A thorough investigation of 
the origin of this Zimmer-Meyer 
document is desirable. It occurs 
on p. 79 of MS. Leyden, Voss. lat. 
F. 70, saec. xii or xiii, embedded 
in a glossary entitled ‘‘Quedam 
excerpta utilium uerborum,’’ of 
unknown date and _ author. 
Zimmer’s assumption (Zeits. f. 
celt. Philol., ix, 1913, p. 119) that 
it must have been written in the 
second half of the sixth century 
in West Gaul, between the Loire 
and the. Pyrenees, because of the 
use of the form Guandalis, seems 
hazardous in the extreme. Equally 


the flight to Ireland of that most 
blatant of impostors, the ‘‘gram- 
marian Virgilius Maro,’’ whom he 
conjectures to have been driven 
into exile in the latter part of the 
fifth century by the Arian 
Visigoths (loc. cit., p. 118, and see 
the summary of Zimmer’s views in 
the Classical Review, 25, 1911, 
pp. 70, 201; cf. also Teuffel, 
Gesch.*, 1913, iii, p. 547). Another 
imaginary ‘‘flight to Ireland,’’ 
this time of Byzantine monks 
fleeing from Iconoclastic persecu- 
tion, will be referred to in these 
NoTEs. 

*The passage relating the sup- 
posed voyage of ‘‘ Aethicus’’ to 
Ireland is reproduced by Schia- 
parelli (pp. 11-12), who notes its 
worthlessness; see also Krusch, 
SS. Rer. Merov., vii, 1920, pp. 517- 
27, and Dottin, Ann. de la fac. 
des lettres de Bordeaux: Rev. des 
études anciennés, 25, 1923, pp. 144- 
50. 

*Schiaparelli (pages 16-20); 
Gougaud, Chrétientés, pp. 75-77. 
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literature in Ireland. This process may have been favoured, 
too, by the visits*® of certain Irish students to Britain, and 
of the British ecclesiastics, Cadoc, Cybi, Samson, and 
Gildas, to Ireland, the latter of whom, as we shall see 
(below, p. 238), was consulted on a question of monastic 
discipline by Finnian (Vennianus). 

Unfortunately, the extant Latin literature is almost 
as scanty as in the previous century. Whatever Latin 
writings may have been produced by such teachers as 
Ciaran, Finnian of Clonard, Brendan, or Comgall have 
disappeared, for the Lorica of Brendan and the Confessio 
of Ciaran belong to a later age (Gougaud, ap. Cabrol, 
Dict., 11, 2, 1910, col. 2985). The supposed reference to 
a work of Comgall cited by Manitius (Gesch., i, 1911, 
pp. 161, 181) is illusory. The author designated is Faustus 
of Riez. The four Latin hymns ascribed to Columba are 


so only in an untrustworthy eleventh-century tradition, and 
the few Letters, Poems, and other tracts that can with any 
certainty be attributed to Columbanus belong to his later 


years (c. 595-615), and were written in France. 

If B. MacCarthy’s opinion can be accepted, we may 
claim for Ireland a group of insignificant tracts, composed 
in connexion with the paschal controversy,” and labelled 
with false inscriptions, designed to give them authority. 
These are: (1) “Acts of the Council of Caesarea,” forged 
in 508; (2) “ Pseudo-Athanasius,” 546; (3) “ Pseudo- 
Anatolius,” 556; (4) “Pseudo-Cyrillts,” 606; (5) “Pseudo- 
Morianus,” between 606 and 632.” 

Bruno Krusch** describes “ Pseudo-Anatolius” as an 
“ irisch-brittisch Machwerk,” and “ Pseudo-Morianus ” 


*The evidence for these visits 
is not very ancient, but I see no 
reason to reject it (cf. Gougaud, 
Les chrétientés celtiques, 1911, pp. 
66, 75-78, 301; and Manitius, 
Gesch. der lat. Lit. des Mittelal- 
ters, i, 1911, p. 208). 

* For the editions and MSS. of 
these tracts see my note in Proc. 


R. Irish Academy, 35, C, 1919, 
pp. 199-200. 

* This date I have assumed from 
the fact that he quotes ‘‘Cyrillus’’ 
and is himself quoted by Cum- 
mianus (632). MacCarthy leaves 
the date uncertain. 

* See my article just cited, and 
also Newes Archiv, 9, 1884, pp. 
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or “ Morinus,” and “ Pseudo-Cyrillus,” as “insular,” but 
MacCarthy believes them all to be of Irish origin, and 
gives them definite dates. To be able to offer an opinion 
based on their contents would require a greater knowledge 
of ecclesiastical astronomy than we can claim to possess. 
We may, however, point out that, whatever their origin, 
the authors of these forgeries are stated by Krusch and 
MacCarthy to have used exclusively Latin sources, and 
consequently they cannot be invoked to prove knowledge 
of Greek in Ireland or Britain at this epoch. 

In connexion with these paschal tractates we may 
examine a passage which occurs in the first Letter of 
Columbanus (ed. Gundlach, Mon. Germ. Hist., Epp. iii, 
1892, p. 157), addressed to Pope Gregory about 595-600 :— 
“Scias namque, nostris magistris et Hibernicis antiquis 
philosophis et sapientissimis componendi calculi com- 
putariis Victorium non fuisse receptum, sed magis risu vel 
venia dignum quam auctoritate.” Who were these 
“ancient Irish philosophers and most wise computists,” 


and what precisely does Columbanus, writing about 600, 


mean by “ancient”? Clearly he is not referring to the 
first three of the group of forgeries just enumerated, for 
in the same Letter he invokes the authority of “Anatolius” 
against Victorius. Further, in his second Letter, written 
in 603 or 604, he refers—quite wrongly—to Victorius as 
a “recent ” writer (ed. Gundlach, p. 162, “ iuxta Victorium 
nuper dubie scribentem”), and obviously the “ ancient” 
philosophers and calculators could not have treated with 
derision a “recent” writer. I am, therefore, inclined to 
regard this passage as a mere rhetorical fanfaronnade, and 
to believe that Columbanus simply had in mind his 


145, 151. MSS. of these tracts 
go back to the eighth century 
(eg. Cotton, Caligula A. XV). 


lished by Muratori (ap. Patrol. 
Lat., 129, 1275, 1353, 1357). A 
study of the origin and sources of 


‘¢Cyrillus’’ and ‘‘Morianus’’ are 
embedded in the anonymous Liber 
de Computo compiled in 810, pub- 


this compilation is much to be de- 
sired (cf. my paper in Modern 
Philology, 18, 1920, pp. 179-182). 
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immediate predecessors in the numerous sixth-century 
monastic foundations, who did not accept the cycle of 
Victorius. Had any of these actually written on the 
Computus some notice of their writings would surely have 
survived in Columbanus, Cummianus, or elsewhere. 

The fact that Columbanus, and shortly after him 
Cummianus (632, see below, p. 244), should have quoted 
these paschal tractates without any apparent suspicion of 
their being recent Irish forgeries*® seems to me to militate 
against MacCarthy’s assumption of their Irish origin. 
More probably they are British products which imposed 
on the Irish writers. 

The only sixth-century Latin work written in Ireland 
that can with any degree of certainty be ascribed to a 
known author is the Penitential of Vinnianus, to which 
we may here devote some attention. This production, and 
a few hymns and liturgical fragments, the origins of which 
are so doubtful that experts are not agreed as to their dates, 
comprise the extant Latin literature that has been assigned 
to sixth-century Ireland. 

When we review this Latin output of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, as we have done in these pages, we are led to 
conceive the gravest doubts concerning the existence of 
“that remarkable outburst of classical learning suddenly 
confronting us [in Ireland] at the beginning of the sixth 
century ” claimed—without the production of evidence—by 
K. Meyer.*® That the writer cannot have been drawing 
upon Irish sources is evident, for Prof. Pedersen tells us 
(Vergl. Gramm. der keltischen Sprachen, i, 1909, p. 5) that 
“Die literarische Uberlieferung des Irischen fangt mit dem 
8. Jahr. nach Chr. an.” 


* Unless, of course, we are to 
accuse them of deliberate bad 
faith (cf. Gougaud, pp, 181, 205- 
6) 


”The Irish Review, Nov., 1912, 


p. 449. In his later pamphlet, 
Learning in Ireland in the Fifth 


Century, Dublin, 1913, p. 3, Meyer 
changed the word beginning in the 
passage given above to end, thus 
showing that he had himself no 
very clear ideas about that ‘‘re- 
markable outburst.’’ 
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As far as our evidence goes, the Latin literature current 
in Ireland at the end of the sixth century was biblical and 
ecclesiastical, not classical, and the “perfection of western 
learning,” alleged on late and doubtful authority (cf. 
Gougaud, pp. 61-62, 77, 293) to have been obtained from 
Irish teachers at Lismore by the British ecclesiastic Cadoc 
(7 570?), was far more likely to have been extracted from — 
the Commentaries of Jerome than from the works of Cicero 
or Vergil. 


II.—Vinnianus (FINNIAN 7 589). 


The Penitential of Vinnianus was printed for the 
. first time** by Wasserschleben (Die Bussordnungen der 
abendlandischen Kirche, 1851, pp. 108-119), who employed 
two MSS. (see his preface, pp. 10-11) :—St. Gallen, 150, 
saec. ix in., pp. 365-77, which contains only §§ 1-46 med., 
and has the title Penitentiale Vinniant. Vienna, theol. lat. 


725,” saec. ix, which contains the entire work (53 sections) 


without any title, but with the epilogue, in which the 
author’s name is given as Vinniaus. The editor collated 
also an extract which occurs in the Irish Canons with the 
title Vinnianus dicit, and several other extracts included in 
the same compilation, but without designation of author 
(MSS. Paris, lat. 3182, s. x/xi, and lat. 12021, s. x/xi). 
The name of the author, Vinnianus, is thus beyond 
doubt, and it is equally certain that by Vinnianus or 
Vennianus Irish writers of Latin meant Finnian. It 
is thus with surprise that one finds Bradshaw sug- 
gesting (Collected Papers, 1889, p. 473; and The Early 


* The only previous mention of 
it is by Mabillon (Vetera Analecta, 
1685, p. 62; 1723, p. 17). A re- 
print of Wasserschleben’s text was 
given by Schmitz in his Die Buss- 
biicher und die Bussdisciplin der 
Kirche, i, 1883, pp. 502-509; ef. 
also pp. 497-501, and vol. ii, 1898, 


p. 112. This book has in no way 
superseded the pioneering work of 
Wasserschleben. 

On this MS. see Wasserschle- 
ben, pp. 68, 493-94; and for the 
St. Gallen copy my note in Proc. 
R.I. Acad., 28, C, 1910, p. 76. 
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Collection of Canons known as the Hibernensis: Two 
Unfinished Papers, Cambridge, 1893, p. 37) that the read- 
ing Vinniaus of the Vienna MS. is the correct one, and 
that it designates not an Irish Finnian, but rather a Breton 
name, Vinniau, Winniau. In the Thesaurus Palaeo- 
hibernicus of Stokes and Strachan (vol. ii, 1903, pp. 277, 
283) we find “sancto Vinniauo episcopo” and “Vinniaui 
Cluano Irairdd,” where obviously Finnian and not a Breton 
name is intended. : 

There is no. preface, and the work commences ($ 1, 
ed. p. 108): “In nomine dei patris et filii et spiritus sancti. 
Si quis in corde suo per cogitationem peccaverit,” etc. 
It ends (§ 53, p. 119): “‘ Haec amantissimi fratres secun- 
dum sententiam scripturarum vel opinionem quorundam 
doctissimorum pauca de penitentiae remediis vestro amore 
compulsus supra possibilitatem meam potestatemque temp- 
tavi scribere. Sunt praeterea alia vel de remediis aut de 


varietate curandorum testimonia, que nunc brevitatis causa 
vel situs loci aut penuria ingenii non sinit nos ponere. 


Sed si qui divine lectionis scrutatus ipse magis inveniat 
aut si proferet meliora vel scripserit, et nos consentimus 
et sequeremur. Finit istud opusculum quod coaptavit 
Vinniaus* suis visceralibus filiis dilectationis vel religionis 
obtentu, de scripturarum venis redundans, ut ab omnibus 
omnia deleantur hominibus facinora.” 

From the above we learn that this Vinnianus compiled 
his Penitential for the direction of monks over whom he 
presided (“fratres” and “‘suis visceralibus filiis”), and in 
some place where he had not access to all the necessary litera- 
ture (“situs loci . . . non sinit nos ponere”). He was thus. 
the abbot of some monastery. 


®*This suggestion did not find ligieuses, 6, 1901, p. 293). 


acceptance with M. Paul Fournier, 
who, with his habitual caution, 
speaks of this Penitential as simply 
‘‘de source irlandaise’’ (Revue 
@histoire et de littérature re- 


Gougaud (pp. 76, 276) leaves the 
authorship undecided. 

* Obviously this and the two 
examples from Stokes and Strachan 
given above, are simply scribat 
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We may now attempt to discover his identity. 

In his Letter to Pope Gregory, Columbanus, dealing 
with some points of monastic discipline, writes (ed. 
Gundlach, p. 159; and cf. Mommsen, Chronica Minora, iii, 
1898, p. 21): “ Vennianus auctor Gildam de his inter- 
rogavit et elegantissime ille (ili Gundlach) rescripsit : sed 
tamen discendi studio semper maior metus adcrescit.” 
There can be no reasonable doubt that this “ Vennianus 
auctor” is our Vinnianus, and the mention of “clientelae” 
by Columbanus (ibid.) is surely a reference to the (no 
doubt corrupt) “cleventella” of the Penitential (§ 27, 
p. 114). Moreover, Columbanus in his Penitential, com- 
piled for use in one of his Continental foundations,** has 
drawn largely on Finnian, without, however, mentioning 
the latter’s name.*® As the Letter of Columbanus was 
written about 595-600, it follows that our Penitential must 
have been composed before that date, and we need have 
no hesitation in identifying the author with one of the two 
famous abbots who bore the name of Finnian. Seebass 


(loc. cit., pp. 435-440) has conjectured with great pro- 
bability that it was on the occasion of Gildas’s visit®’ to 
Ireland, in or about 565, that Finnian consulted him, as 


recorded above. Gildas died in 570, and had most probably 
written his small tract De Paenitentia (best ed. by 
Mommsen, Chron. Min., iii, pp. 89-90), before his journey. 
Finnian, preparing his much more extensive compilation, 
was thus enabled to consult an acknowledged expert on 


8° He names none of his sources. 
* Accepted as historical by 


blunders. We have, as remarked, 
only the Vienna MS. for this 


epilogue. 

* The authenticity of the Peni- 
tential of Columbanus, denied on 
entirely insufficient grounds by 
Schmitz (loc. cit., i, pp. 588-594), 
has been vindicated by Seebass 
(Zeits. fiir Kirchengeschichte, 14, 
1894, pp. 430-435). We shall deal 
with the writings of Columbanus in 
these NoTEs. 


Mommsen, Chron. Min., iii, pp. 5-6, 
who likewise admits (pp. 11-12) 
the authenticity of Gildas’s De 
Paenitentia, denied by Gougaud 
(pp. ‘67, 276); see above, p. 233, 
and also the ‘‘Oratio Gildae,’’ 
published by Wilhelm Meyer, 
Nachr. d. k. Ges. d. Wiss. 2u 
Gottingen, P.-h. Klasse, 1912, pp. 
56-57, 
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the subject. He must, therefore, have written after 565, 
and consequently we are dealing not with Finnian of 
Clonard (7 548), but with his namesake of Moville, who 
died in 589, and with whom Columbanus, when a student 
at Bangor, may well have been personally acquainted. It 
is highly probable that the latter, as suggested by 
Wasserschleben (p. 11), carried this book of Finnian’s to 
the Continent with him, for he has taken over much of it 
into his own Penitential.** 

As regards Finnian’s sources, in the epilogue given 
above he mentions the Scriptures, and also “the opinions 
of certain very learned men.” He may be referring, 
according to Wasserschleben (p. 11), to Patrick and to 
David, to whom is certainly to be added Gildas. 

The Bible is largely used, and seven passages are in- 
dicated as quotations. Of these, four (in §8, 1 Joh. iii. 
15; § 21, Prov. xxiv. 16; § 29, Jacob. i. 20; 1 Tim. vi. 10) 
agree verbatim with the Vulgate. Three offer slight varia- 


tions: § 21, Prov. xxvi. 11, revertens (for qui revertitur) ; 


§ 41, 1 Cor. vii. 29, sint quasi (for tanquam), and 1 Cor. vii. 
31, praeteriit (for praeterit). This evidence is hardly 
sufficient to enable us to say what type of text was used 
by Finnian.*® But if the “ Finit ” appended to the epilogue 
given above (p. 237) be the work of Finnian himself, and 


See on this point Wasserschle- 
ben (p. 10); Seebass (Uber 
Columba von Luxeuils Klosterregel 
und Bussbuch, 1883, p. 58, and 
Zeits. f. Kirchenges., 14, 1894, 
pp. 435-440); Schmitz (Buss- 
biicher, ii, 1898, p. 112). Cumianus 
Longus also drew from Finnian. 

*It has frequently been stated 
that Finnian was the first to in- 
troduee Jerome’s Vulgate into 
Treland (cf. Lindsay, Palaeographia 
Latina, ii, 1923, p. 23). He is 
supposed to have visited Rome, and 
to have returned to Ireland about 
550, bringing a copy of it with 
him. This statement is rejected 


by Seebass, who points out (Zetts. 
f. Kirchenges., 14, 1894, pp. 437- 
38) that it is based on a Life of 
St. Fridian of Lucca, who cannot 
be identified with Finnian of 
Moville (cf. Gougaud, p. 253). 
This Life is, moreover, a late and 
absolutely worthless recension of a 
shorter Life itself written after 
1171. The visit to Rome is, of 
course, a commonplace of hagio- 
graphic paraphernalia, That of 
Patrick is dismissed as absolutely 
legendary by Thurneysen (Zeits. f. 
deutsche Philologie, 28, 1895, p. 
105); ef. my note in Journ. Theol. 
Studies, 19, 1918, p. 344. 
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it certainly does not look like a mere scribal subscriptio, 
then we have undoubted proof that he employed an Old- 
Latin text and not the Vulgate, for his use of the phrase 
suis visceralibus filiis is taken directly from the Old-Latin 
1 Tim. i. 2 (cf. Forcellini-De Vit s.v. visceralis). Only 
one other instance of visceralis is known to De Vit, and 
it is in a different sense. Possibly some other words or 
phrases might be picked out of the Penitential that would 
throw light on this matter. 

Finnian’s Latinity is that of the ordinary ecclesiastical 
writers of his time. In addition to such usual words as 
superpositio, clericatus, absconsum, illecebrosus, odibilis, 
lepra, dispoliare, possibilitas, coaptare, we may specially 
note the following :— 


§4 (p. 109): per inredemptionem (in no lexicon). 


§ 15 (111): earum cummansionibus et osculis illece- 
brosis (in no lexicon). 

§ 27 (114) : cum cleventella sua propria habitet (doubt- 
less an error for clientela, as Columbanus gives it in his 
Penitential (ed. Seebass, p. 444, 6), and in his Letter cited 
above, p. 238. The word is not in the Thesaurus, but is 
certainly derived from clienta = “famula, serva, libertina”). 

$53 (119): dilectationis vel religionis obtentu (in no 
lexicon). 


In § 10 (110), for absolvi esse we should read posse; 
and in § 23 (113), for extorem read extorrem. 

Finally, we may point out the fact that this Penitential, 
like that of Columbanus, had little diffusion. Both were 
rarely copied, and were entirely superseded by the large 
compilation of Cumianus Longus. 


’ I1J].—Cummianus (fl. 632). 


The tractate of Cummianus dealing with the paschal 
controversy was first printed by Ussher (Usserius) in his 
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“Veterum Epistolarum Hibernicarum Sylloge,” Dublinii,*° 
1632, pp. 24-35, who employed the Cottonian MS. 
Vitellius A. 12. This MS. was subsequently much damaged 
in the disastrous fire, and I have searched in vain for 
another copy. It is worth while to place on record what 
I have been able to read of the introductory phrase and 
colophon. 

The MS. is a composite volume, in different hands.** 
Cummianus occupies ff. 79 a-83 a (new pagination), which 
measure roughly 21:5 by 14 cms., and are much damaged, 
especially at the top and bottom margins. The writing is 


in single columns, in an early twelfth-century minuscule 
hand. There is no title. 
f. 79a (line 1): In* Nomine Diuin . 
(line 2): Dominis scis et... 
(line 3) : lumbe sci et ceter . 
beccanog .. . 
(line 4) : rio caro carne . . . spu fri cum suis sapientibus 


. . Confido. 
andis segieno abb.. . 
. um scorum successori 


mm... 
(line 5): supplex peccator magnis minimus apologiti- 
cam in Xp... 
f. 83 a (line 1): sustinens** omnia sine labore p... 
(line 2) : cumdans omnia sine extensio . 
(line 3): liberare dignetur. amen. amen. gr... 
(line 4): Explicit epistola CVMIANI DIRE 
ls 6 ON 3. ee ee 


“ Ussher (p. 24) gives this intro- 


“Reprinted at Paris, Billaine, 
1665, 4to, pp. 17-24; in the edition 
of Ussher’s collected Works, iv, 
pp. 482-443; and in Migne, Patrol. 
Lat., 87, cols. 969-978. Migne’s 
reprint is not free from serious 
misprints, ¢.g. where Ussher’s 
original ed. (p. 24) has correctly 
with the MS. (f. 79a, line 7) ut 
patres, Migne (col. 969) gives ut 
par est. My references are to 
Ussher’s original edition of 1632. 

“For contents see Planta (Catal. 
of the MSS. in the Cottonian 
Library, 1802, pp. 379-380). 


HERMATHENA,—VOI., XX. 


duction thus: ‘‘In Nomine Divino 
Dei Summi Confido. Dominis 
sanctis et in Christo venerandis, 
Segieno abbati Columbae sancti et 
caeterorum sanctorum successorum 
(sic!), Beecanoque solitario, charo 
carne et spiritu fratri, cum suis 
sapientibus; Cummianus supplex 
peecator, magnis minimus, apolo- 
geticam in Christo salutem.’’ 

* Thus in Ussher (p. 35): ‘‘Sus- 
tinens omnia sine labore, penetrans 
omnia sine extenuatione, circum- 
dans omnia sine extensione, 
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Ussher appears to have made a careful copy of the MS,, 
and his edition may be relied upon for restoring the 
illegible words along the damaged margins. He has, how- 
ever, discarded the very characteristic orthography; 
e.g., he prints Hebraeos, Graecos (p. 25), nycticoracem 
(p. 34), where the MS. reads aebreos, gregos, and necti 
curacem. The preservation of these corrupt Hiberno- 
Latin spellings by so late a MS. suggests that it was copied 
from a very early original. 

With regard to the vocabulary, in addition to common 
ecclesiastical words, such as abbas, apologiticus, clavi- 
cularius, canonicus, quaternus, apostolicus, haeresis, 
anathema, quartanus, bissextus, haereticus, nycticoraz, 
pracputium, extensio, inquietudo, deservitio, contradictor, 
embolismus, we may specially mention the following :— 

(p. 26 U.; 971 M.): “Item perscrutans inveni et 
Origenem chalcenterum et vere adamantinum dicentem.” 
This is taken directly from Jerome, Epist. 33, 3, and con- 
sequently does not imply a knowledge of Greek on the part 
of the writer. 

(27; 972): “sancti Iohannis petalici.” The only 
known instance of this word, doubtless coined from 
petalum (cf. Du Cange-Henschel, s.v.; Goetz, Corp. Gloss., 
vii, p. 81; Isid., Etymol., 19, 21, 7). 

(28; 972): “Britonum Scottorumque particula, qui 
sunt pene extremi, et ut ita dicam, mentagrae orbis 
‘terrarum.” The lexicons cite only one instance of 
mentagra, Pliny, Hist. Nat., 26, 2, where it occurs in the 
literal sense. I have little doubt that Cummianus found it 
used as above in some ecclesiastical writer. We must © 
await the Thesaurus! 


superans omnia sine inquietudine directa Segieno abbati de dispu- 
liberare dignetur. Amen, amen.  tatione lunae.’’ 

Grandis labor est prudentiae.’’ He “An accurate collation of the 
gives the explicit in his notes edition with the MS. is desirable. 
(p. 127): ‘‘Epistola Cummiani 
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(28; 973): “per vestram obstinatiam.” Du Cange 
gives only later examples. 

(31; 974): “Augustinus . . . dicens: Tessares- 
caedecaditae, id est quartanae decimae esse haereses,” 
and again below (32; 976). The reference is to Aug., 
De Haeres., 29 (P. Lat., 42, 31). 

(31; 975): “considerate compatienter.”’ Given neither 
by the Thesaurus nor by Du Cange. 

(31; 975): “in epacta.” In the singular only later 
examples are given by Du Cange. 

(32; 975): “decennovennalem cyclum qui graece 
enneacedeciterida dicitur.” This is taken from Dionysius 
Exiguus (see Thesaurus, s.v. decennovennalis). 

(35; 978): “bicipi labii vestri forcipe per igniferum 
Esaianum altaris dei carbonem tangite.” For bicipiti, a 
common form in ecclesiastical writers; Esaianus is cited 
from Sulpicius Severus by Forcellini—De Vit. 

(35; 978): “praeputium inculti logit bifaris ter 
quaternis cultris Ben-Nun quinis denis digitulis humatis 
cum plebis praecidite prioris praeputiis.” A good specimen 
of this writer’s style. Logium is cited by Forcellini-De 
Vit from several ecclesiastical writers. The corrupt bifaris 
is emended by Du Cange (s.v. bifax) into bifacis, a word 
cited only from glossaries (Thesaurus, s.v. bifax). Refer- 
ence to the MS. is desirable. Ben-Nun for Joshua is not 
in the lexicons, but Cummianus was able to discover the 
meaning of Ben from Genesis xxxv. 18, or from Jerome 
(Thesaurus, s.v. Beniamin). 

The scriptural citations in Cummianus have been inves- 
tigated by Haddan (ap. Haddan and Stubbs, Councils and 
Ecclesiastical Documents, i, 1869, pp. 185-86). 

His acknowledged sources, in addition to the Bible, were 
Jerome (969, 971, 973, 974); Cyprian, De unitate ecclesiae 
(974); Augustine (974); the Moralia of Pope Gregory 
(975); and several authorities on the Computus thus 
described (975 C), “Primum [cyclum] quem sanctus 

R2 
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Patricius papa noster tulit et fecit ... Secundo Anatolium 

Tertio Theophilum. Quarto Dionysium. Quinto 
Cyrillum. Sexto Morinum. Septimo Augustinum. 
Octavo Victorium. Nono Pacominum” (sic!), and 
(976), “Ut Cyrillus ait”; (976), Victorius. 

No credence is conceded by the experts on chronology 
who have dealt with this tractate*’ to the statement that 
Patrick introduced a cycle, but quite possibly he gave some 
instructions on this matter. The other authorities here 
alleged are the forged tracts of “Anatolius,” “Cyrillus,” 
and “ Morinus,” or ‘‘ Morianus,” already mentioned above 
(p. 233); the treatises of Dionysius Exiguus and Victorius 
of Aquitaine, and statements on astronomical matters 
scattered through the works of Augustine.** The names 


of Theophilus and “ Pacominus” he took out of Pseudo- 
Cyrillus or Pseudo-Morianus (cf. P. Lat., 129, col. 1358). 

The Epistola of Cummianus has been regarded by 
Reeves (Adamnan, 1857, p. 353) as a remarkable specimen 
of learning, and by MacCarthy (loc. cit.) as an equally re- 


markable specimen of ignorance. It would, however, be 
unfair to demand much from a seventh-century writer. His 
supposed knowledge of Greek and of Greek writers is, as 
a study of his vocabulary and sources has shown, entirely 
illusory. Of his Latinity, it may be said that (in Ussher’s 
text) it is as correct and his style as clear as could have 
been expected in a writer who shows no knowledge of 


* Krusch (Neues Archiv, 9, in Dr. Gougaud’s Les chrétientés 


1884, pp. 148-152); MacCarthy 
(Annals of Ulster, iv, 1901, 
pp. xciv, evi, exxxv-exlviii, and 
RI. Acad., Todd Lecture Series, 
iii, 1892, p. 368); ef. also Car- 
pentier (Acta SS. Boll., Oct. ix, 
1858, pp. 330-332), who compares 
the tractate with passages in the 
Vita Munnu sive Fintam. Ebrard 
gives an analysis of it in his Die 
troschottische Missionskirche, 1873, 
pp. 44-54, a book to be used with 
caution. There is also a summary 


celtiques, 1911, pp. 183-85. See 
also R. L. Poole (English Hist. 
Rev., 33, 1918, pp. 59-60). 
“Unless we adopt Krusch’s sug- 
gestion (loc. cit., p. 151), that by 
‘*Augustinus’’ he meant some 
other spurious paschal tractate 
that has not survived. A Basel 
MS., F. iii. 15 k of saec. IX, con- 
tains ‘‘Sententiae Augustini et 
Isidori in laude  compoti.’’ 
Examination is desirable. 
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classical or even non-ecclesiastical literature. Of his 
personal history we know nothing beyond what he himself 
tells us.“ MacCarthy fixes the date of his Epistola as 632, 
and conjectures him on insufficient grounds to have been 
an abbot of Durrow (p. cxli).. He seems to have been the 
“presbyter Commianus” mentioned in the “ Catalogus 
Sanctorum” (Ussher, Antiquitates, Dublinii, 1639, p. 913), 
an early eighth-century work, with which we shall deal 
later. It is certainly impossible to identify him with the 
Mocuoroc Mac Cumin of the mysterious Wiirzburg entry, 
to which we shall likewise devote our attention in these 
NoTEs. 


I1V.—Cumianus Loncus (7 662). 


Several editions of the work commonly entitled Poeni- 
tentiale Cummeani** have appeared in modern times :— 


Wasserschleben (Die Bussordnungen etc., 1851, pp. 
460-493); Schmitz (Die Bussbiicher etc., i, 1883, pp. 


611-676; and again in vol. ii, 1898, pp. 597-643); 
Zettinger (Archiv fiir katholisches Kirchenrecht, Dritte 
Folge, 6, [82], 1902, pp. 505-523). 

The authorship has given rise to a considerable amount 


of discussion. Wasserschleben (p. 61 sq.), followed by 
Haddan (ap. Haddan and Stubbs, Councils etc., i, 1869, 
p. xii), suggested the “ Cumianus episcopus” who died 
at Bobbio*® in 736. 


Schmitz (i, pp. 602-606; ii, pp. 589-590) expressed 
the opinion that Cummeanus is not the author of this 
compilation, but is merely to be connected with the preface 


“He cannot be identified either stone slab in the church of San 


with Cumianus Longus (see below, 
p. 247), or with Cummeneus Albus 
(see Fowler, Adamnani Vita 8S. 
Columbae, 1894, p. Ixxix). 

* Also Excarpsus Cummeani and 
De Mensura Poenitentiarum. 

“His epitaph, inscribed on a 


Colombano at Bobbio, has been re- 
cently re-edited by Strecker (Mon. 
Germ, Hist., Poetae, iv, 2, 1914, 
p- 723), and reprinted by Heiberg 
(Upsala, 1918; cf. Neues Archiv, 
46, 1926, p. 533). 
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and with certain chapters,*® and further, that it is im- 
possible to identify him. 

Much attention was devoted to this subject by Henry 
Bradshaw (see his Collected Papers, 1889, p. 417, and his 
The Early Collection of Canons, etc., 1893, pp. 31, 37-38), 
who concluded that Cummeanus was an Irishman, who 
compiled his work in some locality on Frankish soil in the 
early part of the eighth century. 

Bradshaw’s arguments do not appear to have found 
general acceptance, for M. Paul Fournier (Revue d’histoire 
et de littérature religieuses, vi, 1901, p. 292) preferred to 
leave the question undecided, and the most recent editor, 
Zettinger (p. 538), identifies our author with Cummeanus, 
abbot of Hy (i.e., Cumine of Iona, or Cummeneus Albus, 
who died in 669). Dr. Gougaud (p. 276) assigns the 
Penitential to the “seventh or eighth century,” and says 
nothing about the author. 

The fdentity of “ Cummeanus ” can, I believe, be estab- 
lished with certainty by reference to two MSS. of the 
Penitentiale which have not hitherto been collated. These 
are :— 

Oxford, Bodley 311 (2122 Bernard), certainly written 
on the Continent in the tenth century. At the end 
(£. 85 a), in rustic capitals, Johannes me scripsit. Several 
penitential pieces.” 

On f. 33a is the heading, in rustic capitals: “ Incipit 
sancti Basilii Penitentiale ad (sic!) Comiani Longii (sic!) 
de remediis.” Then follows an index of 223 chapters: 

“i, Animarum uulnerum (sic!) .. . ii. de gula. iii. qui 
cogent (sic!) aliquem .. . (f.37b) ccxxiii. de carne mor- 
ticina uel sanguinem” (sic !). 


*° The editions are absolutely in- thorough investigation of the 


sufficient. Until all the MSS. have 
been properly studied, it will be 
impossible to form a definite idea 
of the original form of this work— 
or rather compilation ‘‘secundum 
priorum patrum diffinitiones.’’ <A 


sources, wholly biblical and eccle- 
siastical, is also necessary. 

Cf. Schenkl (Sitzwngsber. der 
k. Akad. in Wien; Ph.-hist. Cl., 123, 
1891, v, p. 37). 
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Then a second heading, in rustic capitals: “ Incipit 
sancti Basilii Penitentiale ad Cumiani Longii. 

De remediis uulnerum secundum priorum patrum 
diffinitiones,” © ete. 

Rome, Vatican, lat. 1349, tenth century, f. 193 a, 
“Incipit de remediis paenitentiae expositus (sic!) sancti 
Basilii inquisitione a (sic!) Cumiani Longii in primis de 
remediis uulnerum.”°* Both these MSS., copied on the 
Continent in the tenth century, add the epithet Longius to 
the name Cumianus, where the other copies—at least as 
far as they have been examined—simply give Cummeanus, 
Cumeanus, Comminianus, or more usually are without 
author’s name. As far as I can judge from the few 
extracts before me, one is not a copy of the other. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that these MSS. have preserved 
the author’s name, and are derived from originals brought 
from Ireland. Cumianus Longius™ is undoubtedly 
Cumianus Longus, the Latinization of Cummine Fota, 
who is quoted several times in the Old-Irish Penitential 
edited by Mr. E. J. Gwynn (Erin, vii, 1914, pp. 128-129). 
In the “ Annals of Ulster” he is termed a sage, and is 
stated to have died in 662, in the seventy-second year of 
his age (vol. iv, 1901, p. 105). This gives 591 as the 
date of his birth, and thus chronologically there would be no 
obstacle to his equation with the Cummianus who in 632 
wrote the “ Epistola de disputatione lunae” (see above, 
No. III), but there is no evidence whatever to warrant this 
identification, regarded as impossible by Wasserschleben 
(pp. 12, 61). 

MSS. of the Penitential of Cumianus Longus are not 
uncommon. In addition to the two mentioned above, 


“The text differs greatly from scended. Longius, however, as a 
the printed editions. proper name does occur in inscrip- 
% Zettinger (p. 524). tions (see Forcellini-De Vit, Ono- 
“The form longius for longus  masticon s.v.). 
is otherwise unknown, but ob- See also ‘‘Tigernach’’ (Rev. 
viously it was in the archetype  celt., 17, 1896, p. 196). 
from which both MSS. are de- 
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which are of capital importance, I have traced the follow- 
ing” :— 


Avignon, 175, f. 54, saec. ix, a fragment, possibly 
Cumianus. 

Basel, a tenth-century fragment, apparently Cumianus 
(see Esposito, HERMATHENA, xvi, 1910, p. 77). 

Berlin, lat. 105 (Phillipps 1667), ff. 203b-220 a, 
saec. ix, without author’s name. ° 

Brussels, 10134. 

Cologne, Dombibl., 91, ff. 90 b-112b, s. viii. 

Einsiedeln, 326, ff. 35 a-66 a, saec. x. 

St. Gallen, 150, pp. 285-287, early s. ix, only the 
preface, ‘‘ Praefatio Cummeani Abbatis.” 

St. Gallen, 550, pp. 162-234, saec. ix, title, “ Praefatio 
Cumeani Abbatis in Scothia ortus.” 

St. Gallen, 675, pp. 224-267, early saec. ix. 

On the three St. Gallen MSS., see Esposito (Proc. 
R.I. Acad., 28, C, 1910, p. 76). 

Karlsruhe, from Reichenau, see Holder (Die 
Reichenauer HSS., i, 1906, p. 256). 

Merseburg, 103. 

Munich, lat. 6243, and lat. 22288. 

Oxford,’ Bodley 572, end of saec. ix or early saec. x, 
ff. 51 a-70 a, apparently. the tract of Cumianus, but differ- 
ing much from the printed texts. The beginning, on 
f. 51a, is much effaced. 

Paris, lat. 1603. 

Rome, Vatican, Pal. lat. 485, saec. ix. The text of 
this MS. was reproduced by Zettinger (loc. cit.). At the 
end is the subscription: “ Finitus est hic liber scriptus a 
Comminiano.” 

Rome, Vatican, cod. lat. 5751. Anonymous. 


See also Schmitz (i, pp. 606- Poole for a kind communication 
610; ii, pp. 581-596). The list relative to the two Bodleian copies. 
above is doubtless incomplete. See Schenki (loc. cit. supra, 

*T am indebted to Dr. R. L. pp. 53-55). 
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Stuttgart, Off. Bibl, 113, ff. 203a-223, saec. ix. 
Anonymous.” 

Vienna, theol. lat. 725, saec. ix; and 2225. 

Ziirich, Kantonsbibl., 30. 


The identification of the compiler of the Penitentiale 
with Cumianus Longus disposes finally of the conjecture 
of Bradshaw (as cited above), that he was also one of the 
compilers of the collection of Canons known as the 
Hibernensis, for that collection is dated by the best 
authorities about the year 716 (Paul Fournier, Nouvelle 
revue historique de droit frangais et étran.er, 23, 1899, 
p. 29). 

The only other piece of Latin that has been ascribed 
to Cumianus Longus is the “Hymnus Cuminei Longi in 
laudem apostolorum,” edited by Bernard and Atkinson 
(I, pp. 18-21, and ii, pp. 108-112), and by Blume 
(No. 234, pp. 308-311). It is found only in the. two 
eleventh-century Irish MSS., with prefaces naming 
Cumineus Longus, bishop of Clonfert, as author. Whether 
we accept this ascription or not, there seems to be no reason 
whatever for doubting that this is a seventh-century pro- 
duction. The writer made use of Jerome’s De nominibus 
hebraicis and of the apocryphal Epistola Domini Nostri ad 
Abgar regem. In the vocabulary we may notice :— 


(v. 8B. and A.): precamur egregia aduocamina (in no 
lexicon). 

(10): in scammate saeculi (Jerome and ecclesiastical 
writers). 

(27): praeelecti Madiani (praeelectus is ecclesiastical, 
and Madianus is said by the editors to be a latinization 
of Irish Madian, Matthias). 

(41) : Inuitiata pectora (in no lexicon). 

(44): spiritu cum agio (hagius, agius, common in 
ecclesiastical Latin). 


* See Schulte (Wiener Sitz., 117, 1889, xi, p. 14). 
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The use of scamma and agius is thus no. evidence of 
knowledge of Greek. 

In the absence of a critical edition of the Penitentiale, 
with indication of the sources, we have not thought it 
worth while to make a study of the vocabulary. As 
regards the Biblical citations, of the sixteen passages we 
have examined, ten agree closely with the Vulgate, and 
six (Joh. iii. 3; Ecclesiast. iii. 33; 1 Cor. v. 5; Joh. v. 14; 
Jac. v. 14; Luc. vi. 37) differ to such an extent as to make 
examination by an expert desirable. 


V.—Mancnanus (jf 664). 


The British Museum MS. Harl. 1802 was written at 
Armagh in 1138 by a scribe named Maelbrigte.© It is a 
copy of the Gospels, with marginal scholia, which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Flower,®* come mainly from the fathers, Origen, 
Jerome, Augustine, Gregory, Isidore,. etc. The latest 
author quoted is Bede. A number of these glosses are 
taken from the otherwise unknown commentary of a 
certain Manchanus. They are signed : mah, ma, m, or 
merely m, but once we find (f. 55 a) “ manchanus ” written 
in full. These glosses, which deserve to be published, 
occur on the following folios :— 


20b man. 44b ma. 47b m. 48a man. ma. 48b mai. 
49a man. m. 49bm. 5lam. 52bman.m. 53a mai. ma. 
54a man. 55a m. manchanus et hoc dixit ne nostra 
dubitaret fides. 55b ma. m. 56a m. man. 56b m. . 
6lbm. 62am. 62bm. 64am. 


Manchanus is quoted only on Matthew and the be- 
ginning of Mark. Elsewhere (see below, n. 60) I 
have sought to connect this Manchanus with the 
Manchianus of the Reichenau Commentary on the Catholic 

® See my note in Journ. Theol. * Catal. of Irish MSS. in the 
Studies, 21, 1920, p. 317, and Zim- British Musewm, ii, 1926, p. 429; 


mermann, Vorkarol. Min., Text., on pp. 428-32 an excellent descrip- 
1916, pp. 255-56. tion of the MS. 
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Epistles, and of the De Mirabilibus Sanctae Scripturae, 
written in 655, but Mr. Flower (loc. cit.) suggests a more 
probable identification with St. Manchan of Lemanaghan, 
King’s Co., who died in 664, and was famous for his 
learning. 

It is worthy of note that in the scholia on f. 55a of 
the MS. there is a reference to Adamnan’s tractate, De 
Locis Sanctis (1, 12, p. 240 Geyer) :— 


“et ubi sancte Marie altare est sicut Arculbus dicit.” 
> 


Whether these glosses were extracted by Maelbrigte 
himself from the authorities named by him, or whether they 
are merely the marginalia transcribed from an older MS., 
is a matter for further investigation.” 


ViI.—Coe1tTosus (c. 620-680). 


Since the publication of my paper on Cogitosus and 
his Vita Sanctae Brigidae (Proc. RI. Academy, 1912, 
vol. 30, Section C, No. 11), I have been able to examine 
a number of MSS. which preserve the true reading of 
the closing phrase, corrupted in most of the copies and in 
the printed editions :— 


Rome, R. Biblioteca Vallicellana, Tomus xxi, a com- 
posite volume of fragments of different MSS., folios 203- 
240 being in Beneventan script of early saec. xi. On 
ff. 203-207 we have a fragment of the Vita,* the last 
thirteen sections of the Bollandist edition. Fol. 203 a: 
“cum ipsa non possit reddere sibi esset ancilla (§ 28 
ed. Boll.) . . . (fol. 207.a) Veniam peto a fratribus ac 
lectoribus haec legentibus, immo et emendantibus, qui causa 

® Mr. Flower, in the volume cited “These folios are somewhat 
above, states that the Manchén damaged. The chapters are num- 
scholia contain Irish words and _ bered in red from xxvi to xxxii. 
sentences which can hardly go back There are 27 lines to the page. 


to the seventh century. These are I transcribe e with cedilla as ae. 
possibly scribal interpolations. 
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obaedientiae coactus, nulla prerogatiua scientiae subfultus, 
pelagum immensam (sic!) uirtutum beate BRIGIDAE et 
uiris peritissimis formidandum, his paucis rustico sermone 
dictis uirtutibus et innumerabilibus paruo lintro cucurri.™ 
Orate pro me Cogitoso nepote culpabili Aedo, et ut 
audaciae meae indulgeatis atque orationum uestrarum 
clipeo me domino commendetis”; (fol. 207 b) the first 
18 lines are almost entirely erased; they contained the 
last words of Cogitosus, the fourteen verses, Brigida 
nomen habet, etc., and the heading of the Vita S. Savini, 
which immediately follows. 

MS. H. 25 (same Library), copied by Antonio Bosio 
(7 1629). On ff. 43 a-50b is the Vita S. Brigidae, taken 
“ex primo codice Monasterii-S. Caeciliae.” Closing 
phrase (f.50b): “ Orate pro me Cogitoso nepote culpa- 
bilis Edonis® et ut audaciae meae indulgeatis,” etc. The 
Vita is followed, without heading, by the fourteen lines, 
Brigida nomen habet . . . mitte beata preces. 


Naples, R. Biblioteca Nazionale, viii. B. 3, Beneventan 


hand of saec. xi. 

Fol. 379a: “Incipit prologus in Vita Sancte Brigide. 
Me cogitis® fratres ut sancte ac beatissime Brigide 
Christi uirginis opera et uirtutes more doctorum memoriae 
litterisque tradere aggrediar Explicit prologus. 
Incipit Vita. Sancta et deo deuota uirgo gloriosissima 
Brigida . . . de bona prosapia ex Scottia orta patre Daboch 


et matre Chroca” genita (379b) . . 
herbuloso® loco (380b).. . 


“The Bollandists (ed. § 40, 
p. 141) give this phrase thus: 
*‘virtutibus de maximis et innu- 
merabilibus paruulum in re cu- 
eurri.’’? This is a typical example 
of the state of the text in the 
printed editions. Du Cange gives 
lintrum and lintrus, but cites no 
authority [see below, n. 71]. 

® Later scribes were unaware 


in campestri et 
ad proprium armentum ac 


that the «edo of the original was 
an Irish genitive. 

* Compare Jerome’s prefaces (P. 
Lat., 29, 525, and 30, 122). 

* In the spelling of proper names 
I have noted Hibernia, Hyber- 
nenses, Scothorum, Scottorum, 
Lifei, Gabor, Coeleth. 

herboso edd. Herbulosus is un- 
known to the lexicons. 
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boellium® reuersi sunt (382a) . . . Quae in die kalen- 
darum februarii mensis dormiens secura sarcinam” delexit 
(sic!) et agnum dei in caelestibus mansionibus est secuta. 


Item Versus (rubric). 


Brigida nomen habet, gemmis et diademate fulget, 
Quam colimus fratres, Brigida nomen habet. 
Virgo fuit domini mundo et crucifixa manebat, 
Intus et exterius virgo fuit domini. 

Despiciebat ouans instantis gaudia uitae 

Et falsos fastus despiciebat ouans. 

Horruit et fragiles mundi fallentis honores, 
Divitias, pompas, horruit et fragiles. 

Gaudia perpetuae spectans et praemia uitae 
Suscipiens sorte gaudia perpetuae. 

E superis resonat mitis cum sedibus echo, 
Tubaque sublimis e superis resonat. 

Mitte beata preces pro nobis uirgo benignas, 

Ad dominum semper mitte beata preces. Amen. 


Veniam™ peto a fratribus ac lectoribus et haec legentibus 
immo et emendantibus . . . Orate pro me Cogitoso nepote 
culpabilis Edonis et ut audacie meae indulgeatis atque 
orationum uestrarum clippeo me domino commendetis 
exoro. Et deus omnipotens omnes uos aeuangelicam 
pacem sectantes exaudiat” (388ab). This seems to be 
the only copy in which the hymn Brigida nomen habet has 
been inserted into the text of the Vita: It is doubtless of 
later origin,’ and was probably composed in Italy in the 


“The edd. have boekium and 
bubulum; this word, whatever its 


read: ‘‘a fratribus haec legentibus 
immo emendantibus prero- 
gatiua scientia . pelagum in- 


correct spelling may be, is also un- 
known to the lexicons. 

*Sarcinam deiecit carnis edd., 
and also the London and Oxford 
MSS. described in my former 
paper (pp. 310, 312). 

"In this closing phrase the 
Cottonian and Bodleian MSS. 


mense (sic!) formidandam 
(-um Bodl.) in his paucis 
rustico sermone dictis uirtutibus 
de maximis et innumerabilibus 
paruo lintre cucurri.’’ 

= Colgan’s attribution to St. 
Ultan is based on a confusion (see 
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m= 


ninth or tenth century. It occurs only in the Italian 
copies. 

Another Italian MS., which contains an abridgment 
of the Vita, has preserved the closing phrase in its original 
torm :— - 


British Museum, Harl. 3863, s. xv, written in the 
diocese of Piacenza. Fol. 160b: “ Passio sancte Brigide 
virginis. Hec sancta et deo deuota uirgo . . . Orate pro 
me Cogitoso nepote culpabili Edo et ut audatie mee 
indulgeatis,” etc. (162 a). 


Other MSS. examined by me since the publication of 
my 1912 paper are :— 

British Museum, Harl. 3597, written at Tréves in 1474. 

Fol. 27 b: “ Incipit uita beate Brigide uirginis. Sancta 
Brigida quam deus presciuit ad suam ymaginem .. . 
(f. 33 b) Orate pro me et audatie mee indulgete pro me 
miserum (sic!) dominum deprecantes. Amen.” 

The two Brussels MSS. (II. 1181 and II. 2568) were 
described in my article in the Archivium Hibernicum, 
1914, p. 205. | 

The following’® I know only from catalogues :— 


Novara, Capitular Library, 27, s. xv, ff. 90 b-93 a, an 
abridgment of Cogitosus, sections 3-28. 

Tréves, Stadtbibl., Historisches Archiv, 422, s. xiii, 
tom. i, ff. 1-7. The Passionale of St. Maximinus. One 
of the MSS. used by the Bollandists; also 423, s. xii, 
ff. 243-48, from St. Matthias; and 435, s. xvi, ff. 149-53, 
from Eberhardsklausen. 

Wolfenbiittel, Aug. quarto 4. 3, s. xiii, ff. 60 a-70b, 
from Helmstedt. 


my former paper, p. 317), and I by the Bollandists (see my former 
do not know what MS. he em- paper, p. 308) has not been traced 
ployed. The hymn is not in by Lehmann  (Mittelalterliche 
Cambrai 857, the 8S. Autbertus Bibliothekskataloge Deutschlands, 
copy mentioned by him. i, 1918, p. 425). 

% The Wiblingen MS. employed 
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From the Italian MSS., then, we learn the correct name 
of the author, Cogitosus nepos Aedo (the Irish genitive™ 
of Aed). This may mean literally, “ Cogitosus nephew 
of Aed,” and we might perhaps identify this Aed with the 
Bishop of Sletty, who died in 700, and under whose 
direction Muirchu maccu Machtheni wrote his Vita S. 
Patricii, or it may mean, as was suggested by K. 
Meyer,” “zu dem Stamme der Ui Aeda in Leinster 
gehorig.” 

What Irish name underlies the strange formation 
Cogitosus™ is not clear. Muirchu maccu Machtheni speaks 


of his father Cogitosus,“ and it has been conjectured 
therefrom that Machtheni is the original of Cogitosus. 
This is linguistically possible, but, as Professor Mac Neill 
has kindly pointed out to me, Muirchu maccu Machtheni 
does not mean M. son of M., but means M. member of a 
gens claiming descent from a remote ancestor Machthene. 

Discussing Muirchu’s preface, Dr. Gwynn (loc. cit., 


p. xix) writes: “The author claims for it that it is the 
first formal narrative of the early days of the Gospel in 
Ireland; and also that no like history had been previously 
produced by any [Irish] writer except the work of his 
own father Cogitosus. That is the Vita Brigidae which 
comes to us from an author bearing that strangely formed 
name, the result no doubt of an attempt to Latinize 
Machtheni.” If Muirchu’s involved Latin really means as 
much as Dr. Gwynn, and also Prof. Bury,” were able 


“The use of the Irish form in ** See my former paper, pp. 321- 


proper names is not uncommon in 
Latin works by Irish authors, e.g. 
Bercannus filius Aido, in the 
Reichenau Commentary (see Journ. 
Theol. Studies, 21, 1920, p. 316). 

* Gwynn (The Book of Armagh, 
1913, pp. xix, 39, 40). 

* Zeits. f. celt. Philol., ix, 1913, 
p. 187, 

"Compare the Irish-Latin pro- 
per name Fatosus, also unknown 
to the lexicons. 


23. It is, of course, possible that 
pater is not to be taken in the 
natural sense, but rather as the 
head of a religious community. 

"See my previous paper, pp. 
321-22. Prof. Bury’s conjecture 
that we may assume from 
Muirchu’s words that previous to 
the Vita of Cogitosus hagiographi- 
cal documents in Ireland had been 
compiled in Irish, and not in Latin, 
seems improbable. 
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to read into it, then it is deliberately misleading, for 
Cogitosus himself, in the preface to the Vita Brigidae, 
tells us that he-had used previous authorities,*° and we 
know that both Ultan of Ardbraccan (} 657 or 663) and 
Aileran the Wise (7 665) had written Lives of Brigid.” 
To Aileran is also attributed a Life of Patrick,®? and 
Tirechan informs us** that Ultan possessed a book dealing 
with that saint. Tirechan’s own memoir (c. 670) appeared 
thirty years before that. of Muirchu® (c. 699). That 
Muirchu had the Vita Brigidae of Cogitosus before him 
cannot, however, be doubted, for the verbal similarity of 
his preface to the prologue and epilogue of that tract is 
remarkable, and renders certain the emendation of cognito 
si into Coguitosi in the sole MS. of his preface.* 

I was formerly of opinion that the Vita of Cogitosus 
was the most ancient of the extant Latin documents deal- 
ing with St. Brigid,*° but a more careful study of these 
documents has led me to a different conclusion. As we 


have seen-above, Cogitosus in his prologue states that he 


had drawn “ pauca de pluribus a maioribus ac peritissimis 
tradita.” He is doubtless alluding to the Vitae compiled 
by Ultan and by Aileran, and as we have discovered that 
the source of practically all the miracles recounted by him 
is the Vita Prima Anonyma* of the Bollandists (Colgan’s 
Tertia Vita), it follows that that Vita must be the work 
of one or other of these writers. In making his extracts 
Cogitosus has copied his original almost verbatim, here and 


© Prol. i, p. 129 Boll., ‘‘Pauca 
de pluribus a maioribus ac peri- 
tissimis tradita.’’ 

The evidence for this will be 
given in my notes on the Prima 
Vita (Boll.). 

* Tripartite Life, ed. Stokes, i, 
pp- 61, 257. 

8 Gwynn, loc, cit., p. 17. 

* Bury, Life of Patrick, pp. 248, 
256. 

‘Gwynn, p. xix. 


** Former paper, p. 319. 

* Compare, for example, Cogi- 
tosus, nos. 7, 8, 12-13, 16-17, 21, 
22, 23, 24, with Vita Prima, nos. 
97, 98, 100, 101, 102, 110, 111, 109. 
With the Vita Prima and its 
numerous MSS. we shall deal later. 
Stokes and Strachan (Thes. Pal., ii, 
p. Xxxix) are in error when they 
state that Cogitosus is based on 
Broeein’s hymn. The reverse is 
the case (former paper, p. 320). 


Avia ethno ant AO PON a etn select ei inigammtentalaadl 


che SRE A ae ipaptad Sasa reba 21 
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there altering the crude Latin and filling out the narrative 
with pious reflections and references to Biblical events, 
from which the older work is entirely free.** 

There are three actual quotations from the Bible 
(N. T.), two of which agree with the Vulgate version;*® 
and one reference to some ecclesiastical writer: (No. 24, 
p. 138 A) “ Collaudans creatorem . . . cui omnia subiecta 
sunt animantia et cui omnia vivunt, ut quidam ait, officio 
gerendi.” °° 

In the absence of a critical edition not much can be 
said about the Latinity. Rare words or words unknown 
to the lexicons are: suffuscatus (No. 17); boekium (19); 
irrefraenatus (20); jugulatio (25); lignaris (27); sentis 
(28); telaris (29); grunna® (33); molitura (35). ~ 

It remains only to add that I have found no reason 
to.modify my former view that Cogitosus lived about 
620-680. 


VIIl.—An INVOCATION TO St. BRENDAN. 


MS. Laurentianus Sanctae Crucis plut. 17, dext. 12, 
contains opuscula of Augustine and Ambrose in a tenth- 
century hand.” At the bottom of the last page (f. 165 b) 
a later hand, probably of saec. xi, has added six lines :— 


“deus qui beato brandano confessori tuo mirabili 
potentia expellendi uenenum gratiam contulisti da famulis 
tuis in te credentibus ut quicquid morsu uipereo uel 


The phrase in his Prologue (ii, 
p- 129 Boll.), ‘‘licet praepostero 
ordine virtutum,’’ seems to mean 
that he had altered the order of 
the miracles in the Vita Prima 
(Boll.), and in fact we find that 
his early chapters correspond to 
the closing sections of that Vita. 

® The third, Ioh. xiv. 12, is thus 
given: ‘‘opera quae ego facio tpst 
facient et maiora horum facient’’ 
(et ipse faciet .. . faciet Vulg.). 

* The opening words of the Vita 
HERMATHENA.—VOL, XX. 


suggest a reminiscence of Jerome’s 
Prefaces (see above, p. 252, n. 66). 
On the supposed similarity to the 
Preface of the Vita Samsonis see 
J. Loth (Revue celtique, 35, 1914, 
pp. 298-99). 

* On this word, meaning 
‘¢marsh,’’ ‘‘swamp,’’ see Steven- 
son (Asser’s Life of King Alfred, 
1904, pp. 255, 332, 336). 

* Bandini (Catal. cod. lat., iv, 
1777, col. 527-528). 

% Almost effaced. 
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mortifero preoccupatum ** fuerit per hec sanctissima * 
nomina heli eloi caru carui® uel tetragramaton meritis 
ac precibus beati brandani liberari ualeat.” 

This invocation to St. Brendan was doubtless penned 
by someone who was acquainted with the Navigatio Sancti 
Brendani, and is thus of interest as affording another 
proof of the early diffusion on the Continent of that 
famous production. Zimmer’s view (cf. Nennius Vin- 
dicatus, 1893, p. 241 note) has long appeared to me to 
be untenable. According to him, the Navigatio is a Latin 
translation and adaptation made in the eleventh century 
of an Irish tract, Jmram Maelduin. This Irish text is 
itself not older than the eleventh century, but Zimmer con- 
veniently assumed it to be a recension of a hypothetical 
eighth-century original. It was pointed out by Novati (La 
“Navigatio Sancti Brendani” in antico Veneziano, Ber- 
gamo, 1892, pp. x-xi) that we possessed several MSS. of 
the Navigatio as old as the eleventh century, and that they 
liffered sufficiently among themselves to show that the tract 


had already been in the hands of scribes for a long time.” 
Novati’s assumption is confirmed by the discovery of an 
undoubtedly tenth-century copy in the British Museum, 


Additional 36736, ff. 168 b-240 b. from the Abbey of St. 


Maximinus at Tréves (Catalogue of Additions, etc., 
1907, p. 196). The text agrees on the whole very 
closely with that given by Jubinal (La légende latine de 
S. Brandaines, Paris, 1836), from several Paris MSS. of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and there is no reason 
to doubt that this is the original form®* of the Navigatio. 


merely repeating Zimmer when he 
states that ‘‘in its present form’’ 
the work is probably not much 
older than 1000. I can find no 
evidence to justify the assumption 
of an older lost original. On pp. 


MO6Ge 5» tO, 

* scisima, 

%ca . u(%)i (7%). 
plain this word. 

*" We possess about 100 MSS. of 
the Navigatio (cf. Esposito, Textes 


I cannot ex- 


et études de littérature ancienne et 
médiévale, Florence, 1921, i, p. 24). 
A list will be given in these NorEs. 

“Ward (Catal. of Romances 
ate,, ii, 1893, p. 519) seems to be 


523, 524 Ward notes his acceptance 
of Zimmer’s conclusions, and terms 
the Navigatio ‘‘little more than a 
monkish imitation of Maelduin.’’ 
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It is far more probable that Jmram Maelduin is based on 
the Latin tract than the reverse, for we possess numerous 
early Irish translations and adaptations of Latin texts, and 
this view was held by Whitley Stokes (cf. Ward, p. 522). 
I see no reason why the Navigatio should not have 
been written in the seventh century, the golden age of 
fabulous Irish-Latin hagiography, and carried to the Con- 
tinent in the ninth by wandering Scotti. 


VIII.—Lour Dare. 


On f. 12 a of MS. Brussels 8530 is the following 
note’ :— 


“Nota 1° MS. Legendam Hibernicam quae obiter 
citatur, esse latinum codicem perantiquum et amplum qui 
lour darg appellatur, et reperitur apud Wulverstonum 
Anglum Stalorgani juxta Dubliniam, in quo de solis sanctis 
Hibernis agitur.” 


The editor does not tell us who the writer was, but in 
all probability the note was written either by O’Clery or 
by Colgan. 

Can this Latin “ Red Book” in the possession of 
Wulverston the Englishman, at Stillorgan, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, be identified with any of the 
MS. collections of Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae described 
and edited by Dr. Plummer? These MSS., it is true, are 
of late date, and the note speaks of a “codex perantiquus,” 
but O’Clery and Colgan lived before Mabillon, and it is 


®Printed by V. De Buck MS., Munich, lat. 14873, saec. xv, 
(L’Archéologie irlandaise aw cou- is said in the Catalogue to contain 
vent de Saint-Antoine de Padoue a on ff. 23-38 ‘*De Sanctis Hiber- 
Lowain, p. 34 note. Extrait des niae.’’ I am not aware that it 
Etudes religieuses, historiques et has been examined. 
littéraires, Paris, 1869). Another 
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not surprising that their attempts at dating MSS. were 
frequently many centuries wide of the mark.’ 


M. ESPOSITO. 


FLorENCE, August, 1927. 


NOTES ADDED IN THE PRESS. 


P. 225: I have not seen the recent (1925) Russian pub- 
lication noticed in Neues Archiv (47, Heft 3, 1928, p. 601) 
dealing with the Irish emigrants in the early Middle Ages. The 
well-documented treatise of J. P. Fuhrmann (Jrish Medieval 
Monasteries on the Continent, Washington, 1927) does not deal 
with literary culture. 

P. 228,n. 8: A similar confusion of “Irish” and “British” 
occurs as late as the tenth century. The Irish monk Israel, 
c. 947, is variously termed “Israel Scotigena,” “Israhel Britto,” 
and “Israhel Brittigena,” cf. Manitius (Geschichte, ii, 1923, 
p. 178). 

P. 235: It is impossible to determine the identity of the 
Colmanus mentioned in the tenth-century Bobbio catalogue as 
author of an Epistola de arithmetica (Becker, Catalogi, 1885, 
p. 72, n. 580). 

P. 238, n. 37: The Oratio Gildae pro itineris et navigii 
prosperitate has been reprinted by K. Strecker (Mon. Germ. 
Hist., Poetae, iv, 1914, pp. 618-19). Neither editor has, how- 
ever, connected it with Gildas’s voyage to Ireland. 

P. 242: Mentagra is used in the medical sense in the Lorica 
of Lathcen (v. 66). 

P. 258: Another MS. of the Navigatio Brendani, Munich, 
cod. lat. 17740, may possibly be assigned to the end of the tenth 
century (cf. Gougaud, Mélanges Loth, 1927, p. 65). 


10 For instance, the fragment of 
the Psalter written in the eleventh 
or twelfth century was believed 
by them to be in the hand of 
St. Caimin, who died about 653 
(see my paper in Proc, R.I. Acad., 
32, C, 1913, p. 79). There can be 
no doubt that the MS. containing 


the Life of St. Brendan, mentioned 
by Ware in 1639 (Works, vol. ii, 
1746, Writers, p. 16) as ‘‘ formerly 
belonging to the Franciscans of 
Kilkenny and written about 1340,’’ 
is to be identified with one of 
Plummer’s MSS, 





ON A MARGINAL NOTE IN PALATINO- 
VATICANUS 830. 


In the third volume of the Todd Lectures Dr. MacCarthy 
has printed a series of scribal notes from the Codex 
Palatino-Vaticanus 830, which contains the Tripartite 
Chronicle of Marianus Scotus. One of the most interest- 
ing of these notes is written on the upper margin of f. 33 a. 
Dr. MacCarthy has given this at p. 15 of his book in the 
following form :— 

Is oemen din indiu, a Moel Brigte, clisenair isin clusail 
in Magantia isin dardéen ria fél Petatr isin cet bliadin den 
dlegaid 4. isin bliadin irromarbat Diarmait ri Laigen: ocus 
is iside cetna bliadain tanacsa a Albain in perigrinitate 
mea. Et scripsi hunc librum pro caritate tibi et Scotis 
omnibus, id est Hibernensibus, quia sum ipse Hibernensts. 

As MacCarthy remarks, this entry fixes the year in 
which the scribe was working, as Diarmait King of 
Leinster was killed, according to the “Annals of Ulster,” 
on February 7th, 1072. The note was therefore written 
in that year on the Thursday before the Feast of St. Peter, 
which falls on June 29th. But what is meant by the 
words, isin cet bliadin den dlegaid ? MacCarthy trans- 
lates: “in the first year of the [penitential] rule [imposed 
upon me].” Apparently, he supposes dlegaid to be a 
miswritten dative of dliged. It is not necessary to discuss 
the meaning which he seeks to elicit from the words, as 
his reading is wrong. I have before me a photograph of 
the page, which I owe to the ‘kindness of my friend Mr. 
E. H. Alton, and this shows quite clearly a mark of length 
over the a. As MacCarthy observes, the form of the 
letters which he reads as di shows that the scribe has 
altered what he first wrote: it is not quite clear whether 
he meant to turn the d into an /, or merely to add the 1. 
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It does not, however, matter whether we read denlegdid 
or dendlegdid; the meaning in either case is, “in the first 
year of the Legate.” Legdit=Jlegatus is well attested: 
see Stokes’ paper “ On the Linguistic Value of the Irish 
Annals,” in Philol. Soc., 1890, p. 75. The word is found 
also in Keating and elsewhere. 

The question then arises: Who was the Papal Legate 
at Mainz on June 29th, 1072, this date falling within 
his first year of office? 

My nephew, the Rev. Aubrey Gwynn, s.j., has shown 
me that the answer is to be found in the Annales 
Ecclesiastici of Baronius: what follows is an abridg- 
ment of the information with which he has supplied me. 
In the eleventh century there weré two classes of Papal 
legates, known as legati nati and legati missi, respectively. 
The former class, who were an older institution, were 
permanently attached to certain important sees : Germany 
had two legati nati, attached to the sees of Salzburg and 
Tréves. But Mainz, although the principal German see 
at this epoch, did not possess this privilege. The second 
class, the legati missi, were appointed by the Pope for 
special purposes, and entrusted with a special jurisdiction 
over the local hierarchies. Now, in the year 1070, Count 
Sigefrid, Archbishop of Mainz, the same who had invited 
Marianus to Mainz in 1069 (MacCarthy, p. 7), was sum- 
moned to Rome to answer a charge of simony (Theiner’s 
Baronius, t. xvii, pp. 294-5), and received a severe repri- 
mand from the Pope, Alexander II. He took this 
meekly, and offered to resign his see. This submissive 
behaviour pleased the Pope, and next year, when a Synod 
was held at Mainz to enquire into the conduct of the 
sishop of Constance (also accused of simony), Archbishop 
Sigefrid was appointed to preside (ibid., pp. 308-309), 
and Theiner shows, by quoting the Acta of this Synod, 
that he held a special commission from Alexander II as 
Apostolic Legate (ibid., p. 314). The Synod opened on 
August 15th, 1071 (ibid., p. 314, n. 3), and it is natural 
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to suppose that Sigefrid received his commission shortly 
before that date. Here a difficulty arises. The scribe of 
the Chronicle speaks of the first year of the Legate, as if 
the title were permanent, or at least held for a term of 
vears. But if Sigefrid were appointed ad hoc, for the 
duration of the Synod, which seems to have occupied only 
four days, would not his office lapse with its dissolution? 
Another passage in Baronius (Theiner, p. 359) throws 
light on this point. In 1074 a legatio was sent to the 
Emperor by Gregory VII, who had succeeded Alex- 
ander II in 1073. On this occasion the four Italian 
Bishops who acted as Gregory’s Legates (ibid., p. 360, . 4) 
proposed to call a Synod in the Pope’s name. But the 
German Bishops accused of simony, headed by the Arch- 
bishop of Bremen, protested against this step as an in- 
vasion of the authority of the German Episcopate (ibid., 
p. 360, n. 2). Bremen was at this time a rival of Mainz, 
and its Archbishop argued, “vices Romani Pontificis sibi, 
sicut et Moguntino Archiepiscopo in Germania, antiquis 
privilegiis esse concessas.” This seems to imply that the 
Archbishop of Mainz had claimed the position of permanent 
Legate (/egatus natus). To the claim set up on behalf of 
the see of Bremen, Gregory VII’s Legates made this reply : 
“Venerabilis frater, certum tibi esse debet quod neque 
auctoritas canonica neque mos Ecclesiasticus est, ut ultra 
obitum ejus qui dederat Romani Pontificis auctoritas 
protendatur.” Thus, while denying that the Legateship 
conferred by Alexander II remained in force under a new 
Pope, they seem to admit by implication that it did last 
down to the date of his death. If that is so, Sigefrid 
would have retained his jurisdiction as Legate until the 
death of Alexander II, in April, 1073; and the scribe of 
the Chronicle, writing in June, 1072, would regard him 
as continuing in office for the time of the Pope then 
reigning; so that the expression “in the first year of the 
Legate” is intelligible and natural. 


E. J. GWYNN. 








AN ACCOUNT OF A FRENCH ROYAL 
CHRISTENING. BY BARTHOLOMEW 
BUTLER, FIRST ULSTER KING AT 
ARMS. 


A TuRSSEDAY the first day of julet att nyght att fountaien 
lebelew & their lodged att le sheynyrye bedyng & mette 
& dryng offycers & all serwyses of the f k & on of his 
stywardes and a controlour buttelers & cockes panters & 
of the eyvoiry sarwit & a nosser of the shamber to kype 
the shamber dour wher my lord did dyen dayly all att the 
f k’s cost this nyght the fraince k did send to my lord a 
quarter of a well of his on the withthest & the fathest that 
euer I saw byng 14 monettes old. Also a fryday byng 
the ii‘ day nycholas the k my m post was despatchet afor x a 
cloke a for nown this fryday my lord deyned att his 
lodgeyng & had greet syere & after dyner he went to the 
f k & all wy with hym & found the f k wessyng of his 
handes & his shamber as folle as myght by of all sortthis 
cardynales duces countes barons & gentillmen & after that 
he had west & the table thakeyn awoie the said k cald 
my lord vnto hym & my lord delyuered hym the k o° 
m* is letter & commound with my lord haff a nowre & 


On Thursday the first of July at night at Fontainebleau, and there 
lodged at La Seigneurie, bedding, and meat and drink;, officers and all 
services of the French king, and one of his stewards, and a comptroller, 
butlers and cooks, panters and of the ewery service and an usher of the 
chamber to keep the chamber door, where my lord did dine daily: all at 
the French king’s cost. This night the French king did send to my lord 
a quarter of a veal of his own, the whitest and the fattest that ever I 
saw, being fourteen months old. Also on Friday, being the second day, 
Nicholas, the king my master’s post, was despatched before ten o’clock 
before noon. This Friday my lord dined at his lodging and had great 
cheer. And after dinner he went to the French king, and all we with 
him, and found the French king washing of his hands, and his chamber 
as full as might be of all sorts, cardinals, dukes, counts, barons and 
gentlemen. And after that he had washed, and the table taken away, 
the said king called my lord unto him; and my lord delivered him the 
king our master’s letter: and communed with my lord half an hour, and 
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spoke very lowyngly & many tymes potte of his cap & my 
lord knyelld unto hym many tymes & after this down the 
lord moret had me & all my fellows the k’s serwauntes 
in to the f k’s bed shamber & their wy tharyed a good 
prety fuil & then cam the f k & the dolfyn & the duc de 
guysse & very feow mor the m* of the sermonyes & ii 
capitains of his gard the m* of the serymonyes the on of 
them thes bed shamber was fer & frese & costely & 
the f k hem self seowith ous all his calery & the antykes 
& many ge thynges of the antygquis of rowm of the 
philosoffye estonemy greyke & caldeans & latyns goodly 
penthynges grett imaiges of bras of marmolle conterfett 
& the said k sewith ows the bayn for his ladys & the 
shamber to retier them coffers foull of smokis & queffer- 
theris & his gardyn & mor ower he told ows of the com- 
moditis of his howss & watt his intent is to dow onderous 
famylliar wt as many as cod speke otheir Italiain or f & 
all this down he touk his leeff of my lord & of ous all & 
bad my lord com to shopper & so wy cam to o° lodgeyng 
& whan tyme was returnyd vnto the court & found the 
{ k in the soppyng shamber taryng for to go to soper a 
mongis many lordis & ladys & for to say the trywt the 


spoke very lovingly, and many times put off his cap; and my lord 
kneeled unto him many times. And after this done the lord Moret had 
me and all my fellows, the king’s servants, into the French king’s bed- 
chamber; and there we tarried a good pretty while. And then came the 
French king, and the Dauphin, and the Due de Guise, and very few more: 
the Master of the Ceremonies, and two captains ‘of his guard, the Master 
of the Ceremonies the one of them. This bed-chamber was fair and 
fresh and costly. And the French king himself sheweth us all his gallery, 
and the antiques and many gay things of the antiques of Rome, of the 
philosophy, astronomy, Greek and Chaldean and Latin; goodly paintings, 
great images of brass, of marble counterfeit. And the said king sheweti: 
us the bath for his ladies, and the chamber to retire them, coffers full of 
smocks and coiffures; and his garden; and moreover he told us of the 
commodities of his house, and what his intent is to do, wondrous familiar 
with as many as could speak either Italian or French. And all this done 
he took his leave of my lord and of us all, and bade my lord come to 
supper. And so we came to our lodging, and when time was, returned 
unto the court, and found the French king in the supping chamber, 
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f k sewith grett lowff & famyliariti to my lord & the f k 
was marwelous mery & went in to his gardyn fuyell the 
tables wer chett & quyverd & sewith my lord all the pleisur 
of in his gardyn & after this down the went to sopper & 
my lord w' the f k att his on table nott fare from hemself 
& mad him hy syer & after soper wy went to the court 
for my lord & the f k & all the grett estat wend to a grett 
shamber in the tother syd of the hoss & there dauncett 
my lord de dolfyn & my lady margaret the f k’s doughter 
many lordis and ladys mor to the nomerof xxx all att vns 
& after that a iii coppeles a lord & a lady this down wy 
cam to o* lodgyng aboot xii a cloke & drank & went to 
bed. 

A satheir day the f k’s secretary (blank) cam to dyner 
vnto my lord & the m* of the serymonyes w" him & my 
lord sewith them his pattynt of his commycion & ther the 
did a grye of for the Dolfyns doughters nam elseabett & 
also for the seremonyes & wan this was down the diend 
all to gyder the m* of the seri‘ a bow my lord the f k’s 
secretary ower agens the m* of the ser’. theis day the f k 


tarrying for to go to supper amongst many lords and ladies. And, for 
to say the truth, the French king sheweth great love and familiarity to 
my lord. And the French king was marvellous merry, and went into his 
garden while the tables were set and covered, and sheweth my lord all 
the pleasure of in his garden. And after this done they went to supper, 
and my lord with the French king at his own table not far from himself, 
and made him high cheer. And after supper we went to the court. For 
my lord, and the French king, and all the great estate went to a great 
chamber in the other side of the house. And there danced my lord the 
Dauphin, and my lady Margaret the French king’s daughter, many lords 
and ladies more, to the number of thirty all at once; and after that three 
couples, a lord and a lady. This done we came to our lodging about 
twelve o’clock, and drank, and went to bed. 

On Saturday the French king’s secretary (Bochelet) came to dinner 
unto my lord, and the Master of the Ceremonies with him. And my lord 
sheweth them his patent of his commission. And there they did agree 
of, for the Dauphin’s daughter’s name, Elizabeth, and also for the 
ceremonies. And when this was done they dined all together, the Master 
of the Ceremonies above my lord, the French King’s secretary over 
against the Master of the Ceremonies. This day the French king sent 
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‘ send my lord a gyld bassyn full of albercockis & sereses 
& gee & after this the boores hed dressid & my lord gaw 
the brynger xx® sterlyng this day byng saterday wy had 
grett syer serwit of in selwer wessell and by the f k’s 
chapelain & stoff masse dayly & ii paiges of my lord 
almyrall holdyng & beryng torches thes day cam frainces 
the post & was despaiget by twyn xi & xii a clok att nyght 
& the f k cam in a litell botte lyke a fost or a gallee couerit 
all in blow w' flagis of with sylk & blow & red sylke abow 
hit their in many ladys synggyng & wt them the f k hym 
self & the lord almyrall & who mor I cod nott sy for hit 
was nyght & darke & I cod know non but by the hiryng 
nor my lord other newer the las the f k cam vnder the 
wyndow to my lordis samber & y* almyrall axet my lord & 
yf he wold thak the wyn wher the kyng did thake his my 
lord annswer that he had a thespage to dow or els he 
wold the f k axet my lord in spaines queres comprar della 
mercadirie my lord said that hit was tow dier to by bowght 
& wissit the king my m* to haue byn their wt his brother 


the f k wisse the sam w' a condicion that had cost hym 
a hondred towssannt crownes & that he wold mak his 


my lord a gilt basin full of apricots and cherries and , and after 
this the boar’s head dressed. And my lord gave the bringer twenty 
shillings sterling. This day being Saturday we had great cheer served 
of in silver vessels, and by the French king’s chaplain, and stuff mass 
daily, and two pages of my lord Admiral holding and bearing torches. 
This day came Francis the post, and was despatched between eleven and 
twelve o’clock at night. And the-French king came in a little boat, like 
a foist or a galley, covered all in blue, with flags of white silk, and blue 
and red silk above it. Therein many ladies singing, and with them the 
French king himself, and the lord Admiral, and who more I could not 
see, for it was night, and dark, and I could know none but by the 
hearing, nor my lord either. Nevertheless the French king came under 
the window to my lord’s chamber, and the Admiral asked my lord and 
if he would take the wine where the king did take his. My lord answered 
that he had a despatch to do, or else he would. The French king asked 
my lord in Spanish: Quieres comprar della mercadirie? My lord said 
that it was too dear to be bought, and wished the king my master to 
have been there with his brother. The French king wished the same, 
with a condition that had cost him a hundred thousand crowns, and that 
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brother of england good syer theis past the f k bad god 
nyght & the almyrall also & the w'in the barche or foust 
or gale maid ii cryes & so departid a sonday in the 
mornyng byng the iiii day of Juelet my lord went to masse 
& to brekefast & by vii a horsbacke to honth but he kyld 
non and sawe many & wold non kyld he myght & had 
wold & att a xi aclocke he cam to dyner & had good syer 
& the boures hed that the f k had send vnto hym & affther 
dyner the f k send hem a bassgeit foull of withe ploumes 
& peres & arbalecockis and serys the gretthiste that euer 
I shaue & this down att i acloke wy restid ous all for to 
by redy to sy the crestynyng of the Dolfyns doughter for 
the w* purpos wy cam all fore w* shalby this day byng 
the iiii day of Juelet the kyng my m* godfather the f queyn 
god mother & the princes of navare the other godmother. 
Item. in montreill wy had all the gentyll men that were 
in the town to dow onnoure & serwys & ded lend ows 
their on horshes wt a good wyll & also the of the town 
gaw o* lord’vi pottes of wyn & offerid all services & pleisur 
to my lord that le in them the cappitain or loutenant of 


he would make his brother of England good cheer. This past the 
French king bade good night, and the Admiral also; and they within 
the barque, or foist, or galley, made two cries, and so departed. 

On Sunday in the morning, being the third day of July, my lord went 
to mass, and to breakfast, and by seven on horseback to hunt; but he 
killed none, and saw many, and would none kill: he might and had 
would. And at eleven o’clock he came to dinner, and had good cheer, 
and the boar’s head that the French king had sent unto him. And after 
dinner the French king sent him a basket full of white plums, and pears, 
and apricots, and cherries, the greatest that ever I saw. And this done, 
at one o’clock we rested us all for to be ready to see the christening of 
the Dauphin’s daughter, for the which purpose we came all for, which 
shall be this day, being the third day of July, the king my master 
godfather, the French queen godmother, and the princess of Navarre the 
other godmother. 

Item in Montreuil we had all the gentlemen that were in the town 
to do honour and service; and did lend us their own horses with a good 
will. And also they of the town gave our lord six pots of wine, and 
offered all services and pleasure to my lord that lay in them. The 
captain, or lieutenant, of Montreuil is called Mons. de Saternoyer, and 
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montrel is cald monsr de ssathernoyer & he & others cam 
w' ous a legge from montrell to companny ows wy were 
lodged in the for said montrell att the syn of the hartes 
horyn & in abbavylle att the wylled man cald al home 
sawaige & their wy had grett rentes(?) of them of ther 
wyn & wordes xii pottes of wytthe & clarett & on mysomer- 
day wy cam from Abbewylle to amyas wher as wy had 
good syer sawyng a coke of the town w* gaw ous his 
mett for or monay wa nell will neuer the lass wy mad 
good syer the syen of the howss was ane mort the capitain 
of abbewylle is cald monsr decasacre in amyas wy had 
on corpos cristi day xii pottes of wyn with claret & ipocras 
& ffere wordes & a fryday to Brituell to dyner & to mas 
byng the 25 day of thes sam & ther wy had good syer for 
o' monay alwaies monsr de courmette w‘ ous brother to 
monsr de bie marshall of frannce & lent his on horsse for 
my lord all this woye & to sowpere to clyermont & their 
wy lodged att the iiii sonnes of amon & wy had the wyn 
of them of the town iiii pottes & welcom & lyke wordes 
as byfor & a saterday to mas & brake o* fast & to lousarch 
to dyner & their wy had wyn & good wordes & after dyner 


to paries ward wher wy mett wt monsr de mourette as a 
bowe said. 


he and others came with us a league from Montreuil to company us. 
We were lodged in the foresaid Montreuil at the sign of the Hart’s 
Horn, and in Abbeville at the Wild Man, called A l’homme Sawaga, 
and there we had great rents (?) of them of their wyn and words, twelve 
pots of white and claret. “And on midsummerday, we came from Abbeville 
to Amiens, whereas we had good cheer, saving a cook of the town, which 
gave us his meat for our money with an ill will. Nevertheless we made 
good cheer. The sign of the house was Ane Mort. The captain of 
Abbeville is called Mons. Decasacre. In Amiens we had on Corpus Christi 
day twelve pots of wine with claret and hippocras and fair words. And 
on Friday to Breteuil to dinner, and to mass, being the 25 day of this 
same; and there we had good cheer for our money, always Mons. 
de Courmette with us, brother to Mons. Du Bies, Marshall of France, 
and lent his own horse for my lord all this way. And to supper to 
Clermont; and there we lodged at the Four Sons of Amon. And we had 
the wine of them of the town four pots, and welcome, and like words as 
before. And on Saturday to mass, and brake our fast, and to Luzarches 
to dinner. And there we had wine and good words. And after dinner 
to Paris ward, where we met Mons. de Mourette as above said. 
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Item in the barche ii semeneys iii samers a jag a god 
bed for a prince was sett in for my lord ii pere of thables 
on a bord carthes to pley mett & dryng & fruyt. 

M‘ on sondaye att aftere nowen the iiii day of Julye 
1546 a RR h viii xxxviii at fonntayne le belleowe whas 
cristennyd elsebet the first doughter of henry dolfyne of 
frannce & ducke of britayng whoos godfather whas henry 
the viii by the grace of god kyng of frannce england & 
also of Irland deffencoure of the faiet & in Ierte ondere 
god subpryme hed of the churche of england & also of 
Irland, & the ii godmothers elianore fraince quien sester to 
carles the v emperour & wyff to frannces the first of that 
nam fraince kyng, & the tothe lady princes of nawarre 
& cristenyd in the chappell of the said pallaies riall by the 
cardynall of bourbon assystyt by iii cardynalles mor & iiii 
bishopes trumfauntley the haltar ffull of relleiqs a fonnt 
maid in the owper part next to the hye haltare iii stepes 
round in the mydel their of a post coweryd w' clott of 
sylwer & the grown w' carpet on the sayd post a dyepe 
bassyn of gold or gylteid consacraid wt watter for heir 
cristynnyng in the gallerye off the said chappell ouer the 
place of the cristenyng the dolfyn & the dolfynese fater & 

Item. In the barque two chimneys (?), three chambers (?), a jag, a 
good bed for a prince was set in for my lord, two pair of tables, on a 
board cards to play, meat and drink, and fruit. 

Memorandum. On Sunday at afternoon the fourth day of July 1546, 
anng regni regis Henrici octavi xxxviii, at Fontainebleau was christened 
Elizabeth, the first daughter of Henry, Dauphin of France, and Duke of 
Brittany, whose godfather was Henry the VIII by the grace of God 
king of France, England and also of,Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
and on earth under God the Supreme Head of the Church of England 
and also of Ireland, and the two godmothers, Eleanore, French queen, 
sister to Charles the V emperor, and wife to Francis the first of that 
name, French king, and the other Lady , Princess of Navarre, 
and christened in the chapel of the said palace royal by the Cardinal of 
Bourbon assisted by three cardinals more and four bishops triumphantly, 
the altar full of relics, a font mada in the upper part, next to the high 
altar, four steps round, in the middle thereof a post, covered with cloth 
of silver and the ground with carpet, on the said post a deep basin of 
gold, or gilded, consecrated, with water for her christening. In the 


gallery of the said chapel, over the place of the christening, the Dauphin 
and the Dauphiness, father and mother to the said young lady, with 
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mother to the said yong laday wt other grett ladys rycheley 
a reeyd & by neid in the forsaid litell chappell 27 ladyes 
the kostelyeste a reid w‘ clott o gold & clott a sylwer 
broderye dymauntes robyes topases carbonckels amyralls 
perlles & otheir pressyows stonnes so fere & so kostelley 
that I dynke hit was neuer bought for a myllion of crownes 
of gold hit was a drem to sy hit. 

Item. the proctour for the kyng my m* whas att this 
christeynyng sir thomas synnye knyght of the garter 
tressuryer of the kynges honnorable howshold & lord 
wardon of the v porttes. & this sonday a for said byng 
in his lodgeyng att the forsaid fonntayn lebelew att v a 
clocke att after nown cam for the said lord wardon monsr 
de canables & ii others & he whas had in to the bed 
shamber ryalley a pareleid in the w* whas many noble 
lordes & ladys taryeng for the said lord wardon his comyng 
& byng w' in the said shamber all the heraultes did bowtt 
on their cottes or armes & I also & in to the shamber wy 
went all the heraultes ii & ii. 


Item the trompettes did blow w* out the shambere 
dowre & many other mynestryels in the gallerye & whan 
all thynges whas redy the trompettes did blowe & the 


other great ladies richly arrayed. And beneath in the foresaid little 
chapel twenty-seven ladies the costliest arrayed with cloth of gold and 
cloth of silver, embroidery, diamonds, rubies, topazes, carbuncles, 
emeralds, pearls and other precious stones, so fair and so costly that I 
think it was never bought for a million of crowns of gold. It was a 
dream to see it. : 

Item the proctor for the king my master was, at this christening, 
Sir Thomas Cheyney, Knight of the Garter, Treasurer of the King’s 
Honorable Household and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. And this 
Sunday aforesaid, being in his lodging at the foresaid Fontainebleau, at 
five o’clock at afternoon, came for the said Lord Warden Mons, de 
Canables and two others, . And he was had in to the bed- 
chamber royally apparelled, in the which was many noble lords and 
ladies, tarrying for the said Lord Warden his coming. And being within 
the said chamber all the Heralds did put on their coats of arms, and I 
also. And into the chamber we went all the Heralds two and two. 

Item the trumpets did blow without the chamber door, and many 
other minstrels in the gallery. And when all things was ready the 
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owsser deid make rowm the heraultes procyed in ortheir 
as a for I & normandi wenth the last coupelle normandye 
on the ryght hand & I on the leifft after me the Dukke of 
longewylle (a schild) beiryng the thaper the Ducke de 
guysse after hym beryng a pon his ryght hand & his leyfft 
a prettye orryllier & on that le cremeow after hym the 
Ducke de monpencere beryn the salt after hym the connte 
de saincte polle (a schild) beryng the bassynes couerd after 
hym the lord cald monsr dangyan beryng lorylyer or the 
crisson after hym the lord almyrall w‘ a withe staff in the 
lord shamberlainges place after hym the godfather beryng 
the yong lady in a long mantelle of clotasylwer lynneit 
w' with taffetain wt a loong treyn of iiii elleis the yong 
lady a parelyd in with att his helpe beryng the forsaid 
treyn the old lady S‘ polle wyddowe the duces de mon- 
pencer the yong lady damongele de monpancer after them 
that bare thes treyn cam the forsaid god mother the f 
quien heir trayen boren by my lady detampes the princes 
of naware ‘cam after my lady margaret the f k’s doughter 


heir treyn boren by a lord & also the trayn of the said 
lady by a man after them the gretthist off blowd ii & ii 
or iii this comyng vnto the chappell dowr their whas the 


trumpets did blow, and the usher did make room. The Heralds pro- 
ceeded in order as afore; I and Normandy went the last couple, 
Normandy on the right hand, and I on the left; after me the Duke of 
Longueville (a child) bearing the taper, the Duke de Guise after him 
bearing upon his right hand and his left a pretty oreiller, and on that 
le cresme, after him the Due de Montpensier bearing the salt, after him 
the Comte de St Pol (a child) bearing the basins covered, after him the 
lord called Mons. d’Enghien bearing 1’oreiller, or the chrisom, after him 
the Lord Admiral with a white staff, in the Lord Chamberlain’s place, 
after him the godfather bearing the young lady in a long mantle of 
cloth of silver, lined with tateta, with a long train of three ells, the 
young lady apparelled in white : at his help, bearing the foresaid 
train, the old lady St Pol, widow, the duchess de Montpensier, the young 
lady Demoiselle de Montpensier. After them that bare this train came 
the foresaid godmother, the French Queen, her train borne by my lady 
d’Etampes. The Princess of Navarre came after my lady Margaret, 
the French king’s daughter, her train borne by a lord, and also the train 
of the said lady borne by a man. After them the greatest of blood two 
and two, or three. These coming unto the chapel door there was the 
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iii cardynalles a forsaid waithyng & all the gallerys foull 
off pipell onther neey like a tiatter howshe rownd ouer 
couerhit wt blow so hye as any howsse is porsibell to by 
on cordes semeid w' flourdelyses of gold ontheir that a 
trye in the myedes of that grett court maid a coppard rond 
a bowt w' vii steppes compas all coueryd w*‘ ryche clotte 
of gold & all furnessett w' platte bod gold & sylwer 
gyltheit all & a pall onther ney for tuchyng of the sam & 
a grett spasse from the said coperard a nother pall w' iii 
portes kept be the fraince kynges gard fritheyn ouer the 
said gattes 1. awdite 2. verbum 3. Regis in this place whas 
a clott of a statt sett owpe for the kynges comyng now 
thes yong lady karyed by my lord wardon as aforsaid 
whas cristen att the sham cappell Doure by the said 
cardynalles the godmoders byng their pnt the serymonyes 
to suche place down the heyntheryd in to fhe forsaid 
chapell & their the myde wyf & the lady couernanntes & 
suche otheirs as had the dowyng of the sam touke the 


forsaid yong lady from my lord wardon & on whrappeit 
heir & starke nacket brought heir vnto my forsaid lord & 
he tuke heir & carreyd heir vnto the fonnt & they forsaid 
cardynall did cristoneid heir & called heir elisabett & the 


four cardinals aforesaid waiting, and all the galleries full of people. 
Underneath like a theatre house, round, overcovered with blue so high 
as any house is possible to be, on cords, seméed with fleurs-de-lis of 
gold. Under that a tree in the midst of that great court made a cup- 
board round about, with seven steps compass, all covered with rich cloth 
of gold, and all furnished with plate both gold and silvergilded all, 
and a pale underneath for touching of the same, and a great space 
from the said cupboard another pale with three ports, kept by the 
French king’s guard. Written over the said gates 1. Audite 2. verbum 
3. Regis. In this place was a cloth of estate set up for the king’s 
coming. Now this young lady, carried by my Lord Warden as aforesaid, 
was christened at the same chapel door by the said cardinals, the 
godmothers being there present. The ceremonies to such place done, 
they entered into the foresaid chapel. And there the midwife, and the 
lady governantes, and such others as had the doing of the same, took 
the foresaid young lady from my Lord Warden, and unwrapped her, 
and stark naked brought her unto my foresaid lord. And he took her, 
and carried her unto the font. And the foresaid cardinal did christen 
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godfather gaue unto heir heir nam & non els & this down 
the heraut cam unto the chapell dowre & in to the galerye 
& sayd vive elisabett filla vnnybea de monseneur mons le 
dolfyn de frannce & doucke de brytayng & no herault 
ansser hem nor non spake boot hym byng the yongest of 
all the heraultes thin downe the vestid the yong elsebet & 
my lord wardon caryed heir in lyke orther bake ward 
emthey nottyng caryed bake ward of all that whas carryed 
to the schapell but the personnes goyng the on a for the 
otheir as the went fforward this comyng all to the forsaid 
shamber the godfather & the godmothers went in to a 
place a pointit weras the fest was ortheirid in a grett 
shamber alowfft att w° serwices the f kyng sett att the 
mydese of the table onder the clotte of a statt & att his 
ryght hand the fr q & the lord wardon att his leyfft hand 
& the dolfyn after my lord wardon the f k’s doughter 
after the fq & the nexht after the dolffynes & so in the 
grye the were serwithe by the maistre dottelles xii & the 
lord almyrall serwit for grett maistere wt the Royall batton 


lyke beedys a bowt hit & caried hit the point owpe ward 
contrarye to the otheirs the otheirs caried their staffes of 


her, and called her Elizabeth. And the godfather gave unto her her 
name, and none else. And this done the Herald came unto the chapel 
door, and into the gallery, and said: ‘Vive Elisabeth fille unique de 
monseigneur Mons. le Dauphin de France et Duc de Bretagne.’ And 
no Herald answer him, nor none spake but him, being the youngest of 
all the Heralds. This done they vested the young Elizabeth, and my 
Lord Warden carried her in like order backward, empty, nothing carried 
backward of all that was carried to the chapel, but the persons, going 
the one afore the other, as they went forward. These coming all to the 
foresaid chamber, the godfather and the godmothers went in to a place 
appointed, whereas the feast was ordered in a great chamber aloft, at 
which services the French king sat at the midst of the table under the 
cloth of estate, and at his right hand the French queen, and the Lord 
Warden at his left hand, and the Dauphin after my Lord Warden, the 
French king’s daughter after the French queen, and the next after the 
Dauphiness, and so in degree. They were served by the maitres d’hétel, 
twelve; and the Lord Admiral served for Great Master, with the royal 
baton, like beads about it, and carried it the point upward, contrary to 
the others. The others carried their staffs, of a reed with hoops gilded, 
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a rid w' howpes giltetet in the handes & the pointes down 
to the grownd theis grett m* karied his in on hand howppe 
ward lyke a soword the heraultes of f dows neuer crye 
larches by cause that in england the dow crye larches of 
england & f the k my m1 is still and this day the ar onther 
the master of the horshes & ar montelye payed as the 
horshe mett & the of the stable ar paid this down the 
heraultes went to soupere after that the haue gooyn iii 
thymes afor the grette m™ & com so many to soper wher 
as the were apointit by the grett m* in a shamber-all to 
gyther & serwit att the f k’s cost be harbewrcheires 
trompettes & vwssers of the f k’s shamber this I saw as 
now/.this sopper down the f k cam vnto the theathere 
wheir as the copperd was spoken of hyre before & wt hym 
all the lordes & cardinalles nobles & gentillemen ladyes 
grett & smaiell sawyng the f q & thoos that bare hir com- 
pannye & their byng the ducke de guyesee is son & heir 
cald monsr Damarlle leid the dannce & after hem a nother 
& th iii the dolfyn & so of grett lordes & ladys ii & ii 


to the nomber of 44 coupelles I thynke their myght stand 
in the forsaid court of the teattree a bowe 4000 men & 


in the hands, and the points down to the ground. This Great Master 
carried his in one hand upward like a sword. 

The Heralds of France do never cry largesse, because that in England 
they do ery largesse; of England and France the king my.master is still, 
and this day. They are under the master of the horses and are monthly 
paid, as the horse meat and they of the stable are paid. 

This done the Heralds went to supper, after that they have gone 
three times afore the Great Master, and come so many to supper whereas 
they were appointed by the Great Master, in a chamber all together, and 
served at the French king’s cost by harbingers, trumpets and ushers of 
the French king’s chamber. This I saw as now. This supper done the 
French king came unto the theatre, whereas the cupboard was spoken 
of herebefore, and with him all the lords and cardinals, nobles and 
gentlemen, ladies great and small, saving the French queen, and those 
that bare her company. And there being the Duc de Guise his son and 
heir, called Mons. D’Aumale, led the dance, and after him another, and 
the third the Dauphin, and so of great lords and ladies, two and two 
to the number of fortyfour couples. I think there might stand in the 
foresaid court of the theatre above four thousand men, and room enough. 


rs 
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rowm Inowgh thys nyght to make rowm the f k hem self 
touke a halbart in his hand & leid on the men that he 
maid a feire rowm & rappt 3 or 4 in their bakke & maid 
a grett rowm this dannce dannces down the forsowke that 
danncheis the best of the men went awoye to the nomer 
of xx of the best & gretteist as a bow sayd & otheirs 
did dannce still tell the com in masgares lyk myn of armes 
after the tourkye facion w' a crest lyke a cocke of withe 
fetthers armed alla tourkesga w‘ a brod soward & tarke a 
maske blak on their face wt a blake berd rydyng as hit 
ware sowanes withe their wynges & the soanes hed 
towrneid by hyend att the manes back a pere of bowttes 
hangyng on of euery syd blake the man trow the mydys 
rydyng as hit were ther fit (here there is a small, very 
rough, drawing, which seems to be meant to represent a 
leg and foot) as this opon wynges to vii after that the 
cam all otheirs did rest euery of theym touke a lady & 
danncet after them cam others wt a fere fasse by hend & 
a worst by fore after the iii like angeles but no wynges 
the iiii ii lyke storkes w' their wynges flattyng & euery 
of thos danncet w' the ladys after this the f k went in to 
a gret shamber to a collacion of fruit & confettes & all 


This night, to make room, the French king himself took a halbert in 
his hand and laid on the men, that he made a fair room, and rapped 
three or four in their back, and made a great room. These dances done 
they forsook that dances. The best of the men went away, to the 
number of twenty of the best and greatest as above said. And others 
did dance still, till there come in maskers like men of arms, after the 
Turkish fashion, with a crest like a cock of white feathers, armed alla 
Turcesca, with a broad sword and targe, a mask, black, on their face, 
with a black beard, riding as it were swans, white, their wings and the 
swan’s head turned behind at the man’s back, a pair of boots hanging 
one of every side, black; the man through the midst, riding as it were, 
their feet as thus upon wings, to seven. After that they came, 
all others did rest. Every of them took a lady and danced. After them 
came others with a fair face behind and a worse before. After, the 
third, like angels, but no wings. The fourth, two like storks, with their 
wings flatting; and every of those danced with the ladies. After this 
the French king went into a great chamber to a collation of fruits and 
comfits and all such and wine. A great long board: a man, by a guess, 
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suche & wyn a grett long bord a man by a gest myght sy 
ii honderd handes att onnes in the deisses this down euery 
man to beed hit was myd nyght good a monday to in the 
mornyng to honddyng & kyld a hart perforce w* horshe 
men & ii bangkettes of bred & wyn & fruit & than to the 
wild bore & bangkete & so hom to o* lodgyng & atyowsday 
att after nown pnted the precentes that is to say to the 
lady elysabet a nowrolaige boryn by m* John alighe a 
cowpe couered boryn by m* edoward rogers a salt wt a 
couere w' the story of paris alexandre of troye & othe iii 
dresses boryn by Sir w*™ stafford. all rychely w' pres- 
siowshe stones & all gold all dos iii gywen to the forsaid 
lady by the kynges maig" heir godfather also a gyrdelle 
of gold in amyelleit weyng 120 crownes ii’ vit & a chayen 
of gold inamylled weyng cx crones ii® vi‘ this gyrdelle & 
chayen was gywen to on of the forsayd lady elsabet 
gouernantes & also a nother gerdell & a chayen of like 
weght & walloure gywen to the ii‘ gouernante & to the 
norshe xl /i in half souerains of gold & also to the mydwyff 
as muche & to the sentyll woman that dresses the forsaid 
yong lady xx" li & to the rokers (3) 30/i & this tyowsday 


might see two hundred hands at once in the dishes. This done, every 
man to bed: it was midnight good. On Monday in the morning to 
hunting, and killed a hart perforce with horsemen, and two banquets of 
bread and wine and fruit. And then to the wild boar and banquet, and 
so home to our lodging. 

And on Tuesday at afternoon presented the presents, that is to say; 
to the lady Elizabeth an horologe, borne by Mr. John Alighe, a cup 
covered, borne by Mr. Edward Rogers, a salt with a cover, with the story 
of Paris Alexander of Troy and others; three dresses, borne by Sir 
William Stafford all richly with precious stones and all gold, all those three 
given to the foresaid lady by the King’s Majesty her godfather. Also 
a girdle of gold enamelled, weighin# 120 crowns 2s 64, and a chain of 
gold enamelled, weighing 110 crowns 2s 64: this girdle and chain was 
given to one of the foresaid Lady Elizabeth’s governantes, and also 
another girdle and a chain of the like weight and value given to the 
second governante; and to the nurse 40 Ui in half sovereigns of gold, and 
also to the midwife as much; and to the gentlewoman that dresses the 
foresaid young lady 20 li, and to the rockers (three) 30 li. 

And this Tuesday my Lord Warden did sup with the French king, 
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my lord wardon did sowpe w' the f k & all wy att hom 
after sopere wy went all engles men to the court & the f 
kyng hem self mett w' ous all serwauntes & other & he 
hem self tharied att the gallerye dowre thell all wy were 
in & than the kyng after ows & the ladys were their a 
fore & ontheir this callerie was the theilt & their att the 
dolfyn & many noble men & gentyll men to the nomer of 
iii or iiii skore armett & on horsbake ronneyng att either 
w' the spers of pleisur gorshesley & full of ffeders of all 
colowrs this day dyuers spers were brokeyn & the dolfyn 
brake 25 speres crosses & well som of them after this 
justing to the dawseyng & maskeryng the goodlyest that 
euer man saw first the f k dancet hemself & w‘ a lady & 
the duke de guysse & suche otheir princes of f a xx cow- 
pells after theis down cam ine ii maskerys lyke a backepipe 
blowen full of fetthers of a grett bred & leinght after this 
ii cam vi mowskelles after the goodlyest maner & the men 
w'in them w' their maskeis on their faces & this moskeles 
lyneyd wt‘ toyelle dargannt w‘ lyt yellow treyn & this 
moskeles wer so maid that he that was w'in myght closhe 
his lady win wt hym after this cam heyn ii gyayens after 
the turky maner blown & ii holles att the brest of the sam 
and all we at home. After supper we went, all Englishmen, to the 
court, and the French king himself met with us, all servants and other, 
and he himself tarried at the gallery door till all we were in, and then 
the king after us; and the ladies were there afore. And under this 
gallery was the tilt. And thereat the Dauphin and many noblemen and 
gentlemen to the number of three or four score, armed and on horse- 
back, running at either with the spears of pleasure gorgeously and full 
of feathers of all colours. This day divers spears were broken, and the 
Dauphin brake twenty five spears crosses, and well some of them. After 
this jousting to the dancing and maskering, the goodliest that ever man 
saw. First the French king danced himself and with a lady, and the 
Due de Guise and such other princes of France, a twenty couples. After 
this done came in two maskers, like a bagpipe, blown, full of feathers, 
of a great breadth and length. After these two came six mussels after 
the goodliest manner, and the men within them with their masks on their 
faces; and these mussels lined with toile d’argent with light yellow 
train. And these mussels were so made that he that was within might 


close his lady within with him. After these came in. two giants after the 
Turkish manner, blown, and two holes at the breast of the same for the 
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for the man w'in hit to sy on theis gyayens hedys a grett 
kadche asur & no bird in w' a grett buse of fetters after 
this cam ii after the turkey fassion w‘ their crabby face & 
their brod suordes & their garment as the maner of the 
said turkye is after them cam vi wyld Irys in their long 
syrthis & their sorthe cottes of sondrye collowres all thos 
danncett wt eider of them a lady of onnore marwellowsly 
riche areyd w' clott of gold or of sylwer or as kostely 
imbroderyd wt a grett ryches of pressiows stones & goodly 
perles & gentilly maner this down a banckett & than to 
bed a wennesday in the mornyng after brekefast to 
honttyng w' the f k & the dolfyn & the nobles & wy did 
dyen att the f k’s wyn howsse a leig & half from the court 
on the river of seynne syd my lord wardon did deyn w' 
the f k and wy in a fere shamber & had good syer after 
dyner to hownt the grett hart att forse w® was kyld w' 
horshes & dogges & after this to banckett wyn & bred & 
fruyttes after this by watter to sowper to the said wyn 
howss & their dryngkyng cam letteres from england 
beryng dat the v day of this pnt & a rywith att the for- 
said place bytuyn iiii & v a cloke att after nown the 7 of 


man within to see. On these giants’ heads a great cage azure, and no 
bird in, with a great bush of feathers. After these came two after the 
Turkish fashion, with their crabby face, and their broad swords, and 
their garment as the manner of the said Turkey is. After them came 
six wild Irish in their long shirts and their short coats of sundry colours. 
All those danced, with either of them a lady of honour marvellously rich 
arrayed with cloth of gold or of silver, or as costly embroidered with a 
great riches of precious stones and goodly pearls, and gentile manner. 
This done a banquet and then to -bed. 

On Wednesday in the morning after breakfast to hunting with the 
French king and the Dauphin and the nobles. And we did dine at the 
French king’s wine house a league and a half from the court, on the 
river of Seine side. My Lord Warden did dine with the French king, 
and we in a fair chamber, and had good cheer. After dinner to hunt 
the great hart at foree, which was killed with horses and dogs. And 
after this to banquet, wine and bread and fruits. After this by water 
to supper to the said wine house. And there drinking, came letters from 
England bearing date the fifth day of this present, and arriveth at the 
foresaid place between four and five o’clock at afternoon the seventh of 
this present month of July. 
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this pnt mont of Julie the f k byng a sclype my lord wardon 
went to speke to my lord almyrall of f for the defaryng 
of the combat & after that to o* lodgyng to super & alwoies 
w' ous on of the f k’s stivardes & controlor butteler 
panteres & cockes & owssers & suche others neuer the lasse 
that the fk bad my said lord to super & prepareid also o* 
super wy cam hom to o* lodgyng & yett nott w' standyng 
wy fard well & after super my lord almyrall cam to o* 
lodgyng & my lord wardon went wt hym to the court & 
spoke unto the f k for the deffaryng of the cam so that 
the matter was so handeleit that wt muche a dow hit was 
a gryed that hit suld nott bygyn a for the 15 day of 
Julie w° is 8 dayes mor of respit & bod the combattanntes 
were so comanndid by an bod the k’s nam & in pnt 
of capitain Julian & the padryn of morow iiii secre- 
taryes & the lord almyrall my lord wardon & all the 
gentellmen of england pnt & I & the master of the sery- 
monyes of frannce the w° is also on of the iiii capitains 
of the f k’s gard this mater clonclowd wy cam hom & 
drank & went to bed after that wy had long commonyd 
& aturesday the almyral cam w' ii others of the orther 


The French king being asleep, my Lord Warden went to speak to my 
Lord Admiral of France for the deferring of the combat. And after 
that to our lodging to supper, and always with us one of the French 
king’s stewards, and comptroller, butler, panters and cooks and such 
others. Nevertheless that the French king bade my said lord to supper 
and prepared also our supper, we came home to our lodging; and yet 
notwithstanding we fared well. And after supper my Lord Admiral 
eame to our lodging and my Lord Warden went with him to the court 
and spoke unto the French king for the deferring of the camp, so that 
the matter was so handled that, with much ado, it was agreed that it 
should not begin afore the 15 day of July, which is eight days more of 
respite. And both the combatants were so commanded in both the 
kings’ names, and in the presence of captain Julian and the patron of 
Morow, four secretaries and the Lord Admiral, my Lord Warden and 
all the gentlemen of England present, and I, and the Master of the 
Ceremonies of France, the which is also one of the four captains of the 
French king’s guard. This matter concluded we came home, and drank, 
and went to bed after that we had long communed. And on Thursday 
the Admiral came with two others of the order and there they concluded 
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& ther the conclowid that the ii fyghters shall haue ii 
sentill men to consent neder of them to exsercyd any 
weppen from this day farward for as muche as the suld 
a fought as this day yf the kyng my mt had nott requieret 
respeit also hit this acordyd that the said Julian shall 
bryng the harnes & the said morow the weppen & many 
others arthikelles ar spoken of/.this day harry Isam shalby 
despatched w' his anncheir that he brought yesterday/.and 
this day wy dyend & sopere att o' lodgyng and w' ous 
monsr de bryshac & monsr de tees knyghtes of the orthere 
and many others & after soper the f k & the dolfyn & 
the dolfynes & my lady markgett & the cardynalles of 
loreyn & of ferare & all the grett lordes cam trowe o* 
lodgeyng to go to hontthyng & the ladyes to kyld the 
wyld borre & the all did speke wt my lord wardon & the 
{ k in lyke maner told my said lord that he went to kyld 
the bore this day that the tought to kyld the nyght by 
fore & promes to bryng the borres foott to my lord att 
his retturyn but hit was so lathe or he cam backe that his 


grac wold nott trobelle my lord the f k went a nother 
woie farder a bowt for deseysyng of my said lord & harry 
hysam whas despachet att iiii a clock att after nown this 


that the two fighters shall have two gentlemen to consent neither of they 
to exercise any weapon from this day forward, forasmuch as they should 
have fought as this day, if the king my master had not required respite. 
Also it this accorded, that the said Julian shall bring the harness, and 
the said Morow the weapons; and many other articles are spoken of. 
This day Harry Isam shall be despatched With his answer, that he 
brought yesterday. And this day we dined and (had) supper at our 
lodging, and with us Mons. de Brissac and Mons. de Taix, knights of 
the order, and many others. And after supper the French king, and the 
Dauphin, and the Dauphiness, and my lady Margaret, and the Cardinais 
of Lorraine and of Ferrara, and all the great lords came through our 
lodging to go to hunting, and the ladies, to kill the wild boar, and they 
all did speak with my Lord Warden. And the French king in like 
manner told my said lord that he went to kill the boar this day that 
they thought to kill the night before, and promised to bring the boar’s 
foot to my lord at his return; but it was so late or he came back, that 
his grace would not trouble my lord. The French king went another 
way, further about, for diseasing of my said lord. And Harry Isam 
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day & had viiili ow my lord w for his postyng money 
hom ward this nyght the danncyng & maskeryng was 
fare feirer that euer was by fore so ryche w' clott of 
gold & presious stonnes som mariners som on asses 
som after very strange facion & marwellous kostelye 
this danncyng & maskeryng down the had a collacion & 
to bed the cardynal of ferare thold my lord wardon that 
he & all his is & shalby att the kyng of englandes com- 
manndement & all dos that loges unto his maig" & wold 
a gywen other a dyner or a sopere to my lord yf he myght 
haue hem to do hem so muche onore so embras my lord 
very iouyngley in lyke maner the cardynall of bellyn cam 
unto my lordes howshe & satth in a schayer by my lord 
a nower to goder & the very nyght departit them/.the - 
f k causet his schurcannt to com to my lord w to luke 
to his leg w° causyd my lord nott to goo w' the f k to 
hownt the wild boore/. my forsaid lord w had a faal a 
fennentday last past byng the 7 day of this monett & this 
nyght byng the 8 day the forsaid m™ John de nymes did 


oynthe my lordes leg in his bed & wrapett in a napeckyn 
& thannkes by to god hit did hym muche good/.a fryday 


was despatched at three o’clock at afternoon this day and had £8 of 
my Lord Warden for his posting money homeward. This night the 
dancing and maskering was far fairer than ever was before, so rich with 
cloth of gold and precious stones, some mariners, some on asses, some 
after very strange fashion, and marvellous costly. This dancing and 
maskering done they had a collation and to bed. The Cardinal of Ferrara 
told my Lord Warden that he, and all his, is and shall be at the king 
of England’s commandment, and all those that belong unto his Majesty; 
and would have given either a dinner or a supper to my lord, if 
he might have him to do him so much honour. So embraced my lord 
very lovingly. In like manner the Cardinal Du Bellay came unto my 
lord’s house, and sat in a chair by my lord an hour together, and the 
very night parted them. The F'rench king caused his surgeon to come 
to my Lord Warden to look to his leg, which caused my lord not to go 
with the French king to hunt the wild boar. My foresaid Lord Warden 
had a fall on Wednesday last past, being the seventh day of this month, 
and this night, being the eighth day, the foresaid Mr. John de Nymes 
did anoint my lord’s leg in his bed, and wrapped in a napkin, and, 
thanks be to God, it did him much good. 
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my forsaid lord hard masse & is mightily well, & walkes 
& intendys to thake his lewe this day byng fryday the 
9 day of Julie 1546 &c & so he did com to the dolphyn 
& tuke heis leywe & the dolfyn gaw my said lord wardon 
a rynghe w' a dyamant worthe a 1000 crownnes as he 
hes styme hit & the dolphyn imbrasse euery of the gentylle 
men & so to the dolphynes & to my lady margett & tho 
the princes of nawarre & to all the ladys & this down to 
the kyng & the kyng leth ous sye his caponethe of his 
juelles & to his gallerye & liberrarye & to his gallerye 
wher his harnes is & all the commodies of the howshe 
& a goodlye harnes for hym self & his horshe he sewith 
ous & their wy tuk o* lewe of the f k & of the cardynales 
& lordes that wer wt hym & so to o* lodgeyng & w' ous 
mons de mowrete all woies & wy had a colacion & dranke 
& to horsbac a bowt on a cloke on the f k & the dolphyns 
horshes xi & the rest on the post horshes & so to the 
schanshelyers howsse & tuk lewe of hym & forth to 
mollow where wy found the f k’s ofeicers as alwoies by 
for hit was on styward a controllour a nowsher a har- 
benger a panterye ii butelers ii gartdavaselle i & vi cokes 


On Friday my foresaid lord heard mass, and is mightily well, and 
walks, and intends to take his leave this day, being Friday the ninth 
day of July 1546 ete. And so he did come to the Dauphin and took his 
leave. And the Dauphin gave my said Lord Warden a ring with a 
diamond worth a thousand crowns, as he esteemed it. And the Dauphin 
embraced every of the gentlemen. And so to the Dauphiness, and to 
my Lady Margaret, and to the Princess of Navarre, and to all the 
ladies. And this done, to the king; and the king let us see his cabinet 
of his jewels; and to his gallery and library, and to his gallery where 
his harness is, and all the commodities of the house, and a goodly 
harness for himself and his horse he sheweth us. And there we took our 
leave of the French king and of the cardinals and lords that were with 
him. And so to our lodging, and with us Mons. de Morette always; 
and we had a collation and drank, and to horseback about one o’clock 
on the French king’s and the Dauphin’s horses, eleven, and the rest on 
post horses. And so to the Chancellor’s house, and took leave of him, 
and forth to Melun (?), where we found the French king’s officers as 
always before: it was one steward, a comptroller, an usher, a harbinger, 
of the pantry two, butlers two, garde de vaisselle one, and six cooks, a 
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a patteseir of the woud yeard ii & fruiters i to dos officers 
my lord wardon did a point to by gywen in reward xxii 
sterlyng not to the stiward nor controlour. 


patissier, of the wood yard two and fruiters one. To those officers my 
Lord Warden did appoint to be given in reward £20 sterling: not to the 
steward nor comptroller. 


BARTHOLOMEW BuTLER, the author of the above account, 
was probably a Scotchman, for he several times refers 
to himself as Bar. B. of Gallwey, by which, doubtless, 
he means Galloway. In his description of Scotland he 
adds at the end: ‘“‘ Moreover there is anither waie from 
Glascu to England by the west partes of Scotlande as 
here ffolloweth throughe Garrick and Galway ffrom 
Glascu to Aire xx m* from Ayre to Dunfres to Carleile 
m. xxiii. Nota that ffrom Dunfrez to Aire is a very good 
countre both of Corne and Cattell and good lodging after 
the manner of the Countre.” (MS. 518, p. 190.) 

We first hear of him as Hampnes Pursuivant of Arms, 
to which office he was appointed in 1529. In Noble’s 
“ History of the College of Arms” his creation is assigned 
to the 22nd year of Henry VIII, which is clearly wrong, 
for the date is determined by a list in one of our MSS. 
(141) of “The officers of Armes now lyuyng according 
unto their creations and Auncienneties.” Internal evidence 
proves that this list was drawn up in the year 1534, and 
it includes among the Pursuyvantes extraordynary 
“Hamnes bartylmew butteler creatyd at wyndesore in the 
xxi" yere.” This is confirmed by an entry in the Treasurer 
of the Chamber’s Accounts (L. & P., v. 316), according 
to which £40 was granted on 30th November, 1529, “to 
Bartholome Butler, Hams pursuivant, sent with letters to 
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the ambassadors in France and Italy.” One of our 
Heraldic MSS. (479) was copied by Butler while he held 
this office, and is signed: “Explicit laux altissimo. Thes 
bouk pertenyth to Bartho Butler otherwyse cauled Hanpines 
persywant at armes to Kyng Henry the VIII hom god 
preserve & kype the. sayd kyng me master Amen.” 

As Hampnes Pursuivant his headquarters would natur- 
ally be Calais; and there he witnessed, and has described 
(MS. 518), the meeting of Henry the VIII with the French 
king, in October, 1532. In the following May he was 
present at “The noble triumphant coronatione of quene 
Anne,” and has left a description of her procession from 
Greenwich to the Tower. (MS. 518.) 

On 7th January, 1535, he was promoted to be pur- 
suivant at arms, with the name of Rouge-crosse, with £10 
a year (L. & P., viii. 149); and next month, on 6th Feb- 
ruary, John Bunolte, Secretary of Calais, sent to Crom- 
well from Calais by Rougecrosse, the bearer, £14 sterling. 
On the 12th of the same month Bunolte sent from Calais 
to his friend Rougecross six bags of cordial powder to 
be presented to Cromwell “for a poor remembrance.” 

He was present, on 20th June, at the funeral of Sir 
George Neuyle, Lord of Burgaueney (Abergavenny), of 
which he has left a very full and elaborate description (MS, 
518): at the end he records the fees paid to the officers 
of Arms. His own share was “to Rougecross his part for 
v daies ii’ vit by the daie and for his reward xv°.” 
Rougecroix also “had viii yards (of cloth) of vis a re 
for himself and traps ffor his horse.” 

From 31st July to 5th August he was with Henry VIII 
at Gloucester, where he copied the coats of arms which he 
saw in the churches. (MS. 463.) 

He records (MS. 518) the death of the “exelent noble 
ladie” Katherine of Spaine, and the words that she “did 
speke in the ouer of her departing,” and describes the 
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manner of her interment, January, 1536, at which the 
banners were set up by his hands in order. 

He was present at the installation of Sir Nicholas Carew 
as a Knight of the Garter, and was discontented with the 
fees he received on that occasion, for, after a description 
(MS. 463, f..193) of the ceremony, he wrote: “Ther whas 
of the St Georges day is larges ondevided xlii* & the prese- 
dent the erle of nortumberland gaw xl* & y* nyw knyght 
sir nycholas carow gaw xl & I had, nor non of my felowss 
the purservantes ordenary, but iiii* a pice, for garter did 
poll ows of x‘str. xx day of maye 1536 rougecrosse butler.” 
On f. 192 he has noted: “Sir nycholas carow som tymes 
m* of the kynges horshes & knyght of the ortder of the 
garter whas beheidid att y* towre hell the 3 day of marche 
(1539) on monday afor nown & heis body beryd in the 
towr as the markes (of Exeter) & the lord montegow & sir 
edoward nywell whas, & his hed on London brigh.” 

He records (MS. 463, f. 195) a visit of “the kyng & 
queyn Jain”*to Canterbury on the 21st July, in the same 
year, and to Dover on the 22nd, and the death of the Duke 
of Richmond on the same day. On the same page, among 
a number of miscellaneous notes, he gives medical prescrip- 
tions “for a cowtt,” “for a sor be hit boon or other,” “for 
a nerw or a synnow that is syryngke,” and a few lines, which 
seem to be meant for poetry: 

Offthe tymes w' a mery thought 
can meself gret eys 

it this a theynghe y' cost me noght 
and dows my harthe gret eys. 

As Hampnes, he had been sent with letters to the 
ambassadors in Italy and France, and now, in 1537, as 
Rougecroix, he carries letters between Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
who was then ambassador in Spain, and the King. There 
are three references to him in the Account of Wyatt’s 
expenses (Nott’s Wyatt, p. 449): “23 June (1537) To 
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Bartholomew Rougecroix for a dispatch from Valladolid 
to the King cxx ducats, which amounteth to xxx li.” The 
receipt of this despatch is acknowledged by Cromwell in 
a letter to Wyatt (ib., p. 816), dated 8th July, 1537, “being 
here at Stepney this morning arrived Rouge Croix the 
herald, which ye sent with your letters dated the 23d 
day of June last, and so I sent them instantly to the King’s 
Highness which is now at Oking.” On 10th October he 
returned to Spain, bringing with him letters to Wyatt from 
the King and from Cromwell. The other entries in the 
accounts are: “To Bartholomew, the Herald, that he bor- 
rowed to come into Arragon, xx ducats, v li;” and, “To 
Bartholomew Rougecroix (dispatched) from Barcelona the 
viith of Febr. last past c ducats, xxv li.” 

He was back in England in the following April, for, on 
the 15th of that month, Thomas Wriothesley wrote to 
Wyatt: “xxiiii pounds was left with Rougecroix to have 
been sent you. But he will not deliver it to me, unless I 
would give him a bill of mine hand for the receipt of it, 
and being the sum so small I thought it not convenient 
so much to satisfy that gentleman’s pleasure.” It seems to 
nave been a very reasonable demand on the part of Butler, 
but evidently annoyed Thomas Wriothesley. 

Before starting on one of his journeys he made a 
memorandum (MS. 464, p. 52) of the various properties 
he left in the care of his hostess. 


“Mem. that I bartholome butler alias rougecrosse haue lewffth 
w' myn ostas in kypyng a samelett kown & a marmowl gown & 
a blacke gown & ii dowblettes of welwett & a chakett of saye 
& ii blak bonnettes & a haht felth & a nyght welweth cap w* iiii 
bouthones of gold a syrth & iii handkercheres ii coffes & ii 
howpper stokes of blac & a cott of armes wt mor bukys & letteres 
& otheres w° ys nott in grett wallow as swsshes & clepperes.”’ 


His next promotion was on 14th June, 1538, when he 
was created York Herald, “with 20 marks a year from 
the feast of the Annunciation last.” During the following 
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years he attended, and recorded, many funerals, and was 
present at the creation of many peers: but, probably more 
interesting, and certainly more amusing, is a tailor’s bill 
presented to him as Mr. Yorke. (MS. 464, f. 39.) 


Mr. Yorke. 

It™ for y® trymyng of y° satyn gowne ... xxd 
It™ for iii quarters of a vnsse of blacke stychyng 

sylke see xiid 
It™ for y* makyng of yo" cotte of spaynes “Tether xen Ge 
It™ for y° makyng of y®" tafeta slevys.... viiid 
It™ for a yard quarter & . . . quarter of — fystyn 

for y* same ; on ... xvid 
It™ for y* makyng of yr damaske cotte iis iiiid 


It™ for a yard & iii quarters of fvstyn for y° body xxid 

1t™ for iii quarters of a vnsse of blacke stychyng sylke xiid 

It™ for a dossyn of bottons for y* same cotte ... — liiid 
sum. xii’ id. 


In 1542 he wrote “An abstract for Englishe men to 
knowe the Realme of Scotlande throughout” (MS. 518, 
p. 188), in which he refers to Dunbarton, and writes that 
“men saie that seint Patrick was borne their.” In that 
year he witnessed (MS. 582, p. 197) the pardon of the Earl 
of Desmond at Hampton Court, on St. Peter’s Day, and 
was present at Greenwich on 24th September, when “the 
grett oneel and with him make ennersey & the bishope of 
kloernyensis” had their pardon. He describes how, on 
Ist October, “‘the grett oneil whas creattytt erle of tyroon,” 
and the presents given to him: how the king “maid make 
ennersey & his coussyn artur knyght & rendenhit the 
beishope of clowxer his bishoperight agayen of his mercy 
& grace, & gave to the ii knyghtes C li. xxv mark sterlyng 
& to the bishop xl li. str. & to Dowdall priest an arche- 
dekenrye in Irland. And this did I sey I Yorke butler 
bartolome.” 

In MS. 807, p. 117, there is a list in Butler’s hand- 
writing of “the names of the lordes knyghtes & squiers 
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that ar thakeyn att heske beyng the 24 day of nowember 
1542.” This list is longer than those contained in Letters 
and Papers, vol. xvii, 1143 and 1163, giving 78 numbered 
and 27 unnumbered names. On the back is a memoran- 
dum of “thinges don by thest & mydel maches sennes the 
owarthow gewen to the skottes on the west bordores,” 
which corresponds with the second paragraph of L. & P. 
1140. Possibly, Butler was present at the battle of Solway 
Moss. 

He accompanied in 1543 Sir John Wallop, who was 
sent with “an aied off men of warre”. by Henry VIII to 
Charles V “agayens the viollence of the france kyng 
frannces the fyrst of that nam,” and has written (MS. 
660) a long account of the military operations from 22nd 
July till the end of September. On 24th November he 
“received of master tresurier Sir robart bowes for v days 
waiges & trasportt & condytt money to the courtt & for 
ii servanttes, & in like maner for rougedragon for v days 
in all iiii li. xvii’ iiiit the 24 day of nowembre in calleis 
1543 Item I payd the said rougedragon for his partt 
xxvii® viii’ str. Item I whas aloweid for condid monaye 
from caleis to the courtt after the ratt of iiiid a myll & for 
me transportt xiid.” (MS. 463, f. 221.) 

In the summer of 1544 he was commanded to wait on 
the Lord Privy Seal, Lord Russell, at Dover (MS. 600, p. 1). 
He was accompanied by Rougecroix, two trumpets, and 
servants; they “wher payd contenowalye from the xx day 
of Juyen thell the forst day of nowember & the fyrst 
thow.” He must have gone with Lord Russell to France, 
for it is recorded (L. & P. xix, pt. 2, 37) that on 5th 
August he was sent to Paget from the camp at the siege 
of Montreuil. 

Next year he was commanded to wait on the Earl of 
Hertford, the King’s Majesty’s Lieutenant General from 
Trent northward against the Scotchmen, and was de- 
spatched from London on 9th May. He has written 


HERMATHKNA—VOL, XX. U 
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(MS. 660, p. 71) a description of the expedition into 
Scotland in September, which has been printed in the 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
I. 281, and in a modernised form in L. & P. xx. 633. In 
another MS. (513, p. 170), there is a fragment of a fuller 
account of the destruction of the Abbey of Kelso. Butler 
was himself the Herald who summoned it to surrender. 
He returned to London 22nd October, 1545. 

His employment in the next summer was more peaceful 
and enjoyable. On 17th June (Dasent. Acts of the Privy 
Council), “Yorke heralde had warrant to Sir John Williams 
for 20 markes in prest uppon his dietes, being appointed 
to attend Mr. Treasourour in to Fraunce.” The money 
was drawn the same day, as appears from an entry in the 
Book of Payments of the Treasurere of Augmentations : 
“17 June Barth. Butler, alias Yorke, imprest upon his diets 
appointed to attend Sir Thos. Cheyne to the French Court 
£13 6 8.” He has written an elaborate account of the 
celebrations and ceremonies at Fontainbleau for the 
christening of Elizabeth, the daughter of the Dauphin. 
(MS. 807.) 

On 31st January, 1547, he was present at the pro- 
clamation of the death of Henry VIII, whom he describes 
(MS. 518, p. 194) as “the most noble and most ffranke, 
most liberall king of all kinges, another god in this world,” 
and of the succession of Edward VI. He took part in 
the “entrement and buriall” of the king, and had (p. 190) 
“Allowance of blake cloth of the kinges to my York 
herauld athe buriall of king Henry theight First ffor my 
gowne and Hoode v yardes and thre ffor my coote and 
vi yardes for my servantes and traps for my horse and a 
mans of mete dayly when I wait in the court.” 

He was present in the Tower of London on 17th Feb- 
ruary, when the Lord Protector, the Earl of Hertford, 
was created Duke of Somerset (MS. 660, p. 23), and 
describes some of the ceremonies on “satherday byng the 
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nyntyn xix day of febrarye,” and at the coronation of 
Edward VI, “W*" whas on soneday the nexht day byng 
sonday the 20 Day of the forsaid monett of febberarye 
1546 after o' Regnyng, 1547 after byengsee Regnyng 
(i.e., beyond sea reckoning).” He received on the “23 day 
of aperill” his share in the partition of fees, amounting 
to £48 3s. 4d., for creations at the coronation (MS. 807, 
p. 126); York and Somerset Heralds received £6 13s. 4d. 
between them. 

He gives (MS. 807, p. 127) a brief account of “the 
ffownnerall ffor frannces the fraince kyng,” which “whas 
down in poolles churche & dyd by gyne the xix" day of 
June & the xx" did indid.” 

In 1549, on 15th August (Dasent, A.P.C.. ii, p. 314), 
he had warrant “for iiii# vis viiit to York, Officer at 
Armes, for his voyage to Norwych about the pacifying of 
the Communes assembled there.” 

On Ist June, 1552, Edward VI by Letters Patent ap- 
pointed Bartholomew Butler “in Regem Armorum et 
Principalem Heraldum totius Regni nostri Hiberniae,” 
with the name Ulvester, for life, with a grant of 40 marks 
“bonae et legalis Monetae Angliae per Annum, aut tot et 
tantas Denariorum Hiberniae summas quae se extendant 
ad praedictum valorem Quadraginta Marcarum,” and livery 
and clothing as provided for the other Kings of Arms 
and Principal Heralds of England. (Rymer. Foedera, 
and State Papers, Ireland, vol. iv, p. 127). On 16th June 
his son, Philip Butler, was created “Athlon firste Pur- 
siuant at Armes in Ireland” by the Duke of Northumber- 
land (MS. 807), “in the howse of John Eynglishe dwellinge 
att the signe of the whytte harte,” and “Mr Barthollmewe 
Butler alias Ulvester Kinge of Arms in Irland, ther beinge 
present allso, dyde houlde the Boke wheron I toke myn 
othe.” This document was written and signed by Philip 
Butler himself. The King’s Letter appointing Philip 
Butler to be Athlone Pursuivant is dated at Westminster, 
U2 
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on 28th June, twelve days after his creation; it grants him 
£10 a year for life of English money, or its equivalent in 
Trish denarii. 

The only later notice that I can find in our MSS. is a 
torn fragment of an undated copy of the grant of an annuity 
of £10 sterling for life to Barth. Butler, to be levied on 
the City of Limerick (MS. 464, f. 33); and a letter from 
his loving friend, Thomas, Earl of Sussex, asking for a 
list of the names and nobles entitled to sit in Parliament, 
dated 13th October, 1563 (MS. 663, p. 62). He was 
succeeded in the office of Ulster King at Arms by Nicholas 
Narbon, in 1566. 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 





ARATUS OF SICYON AND KING ANTIGONUS 
GONATAS. 


PiutTarcn’s Life of Aratus is our main source for the 
history of Greece during the lifetime of his hero; for 
many events, indeed, our only source. But Plutarch is a 
biographer, not an historian, and even as a biographer he 
took a narrower view of his subject than would be expected 
from a modern writer. His work is marked by a curious 
absence of background. For a proper understanding of 
the earlier stages of Aratus’ career there are many things 
which we require to know, but which we have not been 
told: of these, the most important are (1) the relations 
of Macedon and Egypt during the period; (2) the nature 
and extent of Antigonus’ “suzerainty” in Peloponnesus; 
(3) the chronology of Alexander’s rebellion, and the period 
of his rule in Corinth; (4) the relations of the Achzan 
League with Antigonus when Aratus seized the citadel of 
Corinth. 

For the little we know of the relations between 
Egypt and Macedon after the Chremonidean War—the 
end of which has been variously assigned to the years 
263 (Beloch), 262 (Ferguson), 261 (Kolbe)—we have 
to depend almost entirely on inscriptions. Among these, 
it would seem prima facie that the Royal dedications on 
Delos must have an important place, as reflecting the 
vicissitudes of the two Great Powers in their struggle for 
supremacy in the Aegean. In the year 315-314 Delos 
revolted from Athens, and at the same time, it would 
appear, the Ionic islands in the vicinity were organised 
into a league by Antigonus I and his son, Demetrius the 
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Besieger.* Between the years 287 and 285 the presidency 
of the league had passed into the hands of Ptolemy I. 

It was the practice in the third century for kings and 
private persons to institute festivals on Delos in honour 
of Apollo and other deities. They deposited with the 
temple authorities a sum of money for investment, and 
from the interest thus accruing vases were annually 
dedicated. Inscriptions have been found containing lists 
of dedications handed over by temple officials to their 
successors, and, as a rule, we are supplied with the name 
of the archon under whom the first vase was offered. 
Homolle’ found it possible to determine the order of the 
archons for the years 301-168.*° Normally, the date of 
the foundation of each festival is one year before the 
dedication of the first vase; but it was always possible for 
the pious donor to add to the capital sum an amount equal 
to one year’s interest, in which case the first vase would 
be dedicated immediately on the institution of the festival. 

In the list of festivals given below I assume that the 
normal procedure was observed. The names assigned to 
them are due to Schulhoff (Bull. Hell. Corr., 1908, 
p. 101 ff.), as also the account of their organisation 
described above. 

The first Ptolemaea, founded in honour of Ptolemy 
Soter, B.c. 284; 


1On the origin of this league see 
Tarn, Antigonus Gonatas (1913), 
p. 432; a sketch of its history is 
given by Konig: Der Bund der 
Nesioten (1910). I do not, how- 
ever, for reasons to be stated, agree 
with Konig in his view of the re- 
lations of Delos to the league. 

* Archives cde l’intendance sacrée 
de Délos, 1887. 

*Durrbach (J. G., xi, 2) has re- 
tained Homolle’s chronology, with 
the proviso that the whole series 
may possibly have to go forward 
one year (i.e, be referred to the 


years 302-169 instead of 301-168). 
It has, however, been pointed out 
that the adoption of this alterna- 
tive need not involve any chrono- 
logical difficulty for the historian: 
e.g. if the date of the archon 
Mantitheus is not 245 B.c. (Ho- 
molle) but 246, it follows that 
Euergetes (who succeeded to the 
throne at the end of 247) must 
have added a year’s interest to the 
endowment fund to enable the first 
vase to be dedicated immediately 
upon the establishment of the 
festival. 
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The Philadelpheia, in honour of the deceased Arsinoe 
Philadelphus, B.c. 268; 

The Antigoneia and Stratoniceia, founded by Gonatas 
and his niece Stratonice,* daughter of Antiochus I of 
Syria, B.c. 253; 

The second Ptolemaea, founded by Philadelphus, 
B.c. 249; 

The third Ptolemaea, founded by Euergetes, B.c. 246; 

The Soteria and Paneia, founded by Gonatas, B.c. 245; 

The Demetrieia, by Demetrius, son of Gonatas, B.c. 238. 

From the alternation of Egyptian and Macedonian 
festivals round about the middle of the century Homolle 
inferred a shifting of power in the Aigean from Phila- 
delphus to Gonatas before 253 B.c.; from Gonatas back 
to Philadelphus before 249; and, finally, from Euergetes 
to Gonatas again by 245.° 

Homolle’s inference rests on the assumption that Delos 
belonged to the lord of the Atgean for the time being— 
that is, was either a member of, or controlled by, the 
League of the Islands; but this assumption has been 
challenged by several scholars. 

Delos, they argue, was a kowo¢g réwoc, a perpetually 
neutral sanctuary, where any person at any time might 
make his offering to Apollo. Hence the Royal festivals 
do not indicate sovereignty, and furnish no data for his- 
torical purposes.° The neutrality of the Holy Island is 
required to account for the perpetuation of the festivals 
of rival monarchs side by side. Finally (and this is 
Kolbe’s most important argument), we find states outside 
the league directing that their decrees shall be set up in 
Delos. These arguments have been answered in detail by 
Mr. Tarn,’ who distinguishes carefully between a holy 

‘Tarn (C. R., May, 1927, p. 87) Staaten, ii, p. 134, n. 4; Konig, 
states that Kugler, from cuneiform op. cit., p. 59 ff; Kolbe, Gott. Gel. 
evidence, has dated the elder Angz., 1916, p. 452 ff. 

Stratonice’s death to Oct., 254. "J. H. S., 1924, p. 141 ff., where 


5 Archives, p. 57. Tarn gives references in full. 
*Niese, Gesch, d. Gr. u. Mak. 
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place and a neutral place. The former was “immune from 
war in the sense that to violate it was a religious offence.” 
Delos was a holy place while still under Athenian domina- 
tion. Elis was a holy place, but its history is like that of 
any other Greek state. “The conception of permanent 
neutrality is unknown to Greek law, and even to Greek 
speech.” The language of Polybius, who says that no one 
could blame the Athenians for asking the Romans (in 
166 B.c.) to give them back Delos and Lemnos as they had laid 
claim to those islands from of old, is inconsistent with the 
notion of a permanent neutrality of Delos. Finally, Mr. 
Tarn criticises Kolbe for failing to distinguish between 
inscriptions in which directions are given for setting up 
decrees in a sanctuary without mention of any specific 
site and those in which a particular site is mentioned. In 
the former case the direction may be either a command 
or “a shortened form of request”; in the latter, so far 
as our knowledge goes, the direction is always given by a 
state exercising authority over the sanctuary in which the 
decree is set up. 

By these arguments, which I have presented here in a 
necessarily abbreviated form, Mr. Tarn has, it appears to 
me, established that Delos was at any rate under the 
League’s authority, and, therefore, under the suzerain 
power which controlled the League. This is also the view 
of Durrbach.2 We may then infer that the Cyclades had 
come under Macedonian suzerainty by 253, had reverted 
to Egypt from c. 249-246, and again to Macedon by 
245 B.c. 

There have also been discovered on Delos thirty 
choregic inscriptions belonging to the period of Delian 
independence. Of these, eleven are mutilated at the be- 
ginning, but of the remaining nineteen all but three have 
the preamble: émt (rov Seiva) apxovrog vyiea Kai evernpla 
(or mAovrocg) éyévero. But for the years 261, 255, 179 


8Choiz d’inscriptions de Délos, p. 20. 
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the word sipjvn is added.® Does cipiwn refer to the 
worll of international relations or merely to the lesser 
world of the sanctuary? In favour of the former view it 
has been pointed out that the year 179 saw the conclusion 
of a general peace; in 256 or 255, according to Eusebius 2, 
120 (Schone), Antigonus Gonatas removed his garrison 
from Athens, and this seems to point to peace. Hence we 
may suppose that in 261 also peace was made between the 
rival kings. But this peace was merely a lull in the storm. 
The seat of war was now Ionia. In this region Egypt had 
to face at once Antiochus II, Antigonus, and the Rhodians. 
Diogenes Laertius 4, 39, speaks of a sea-fight won by 
Antigonus in the years between the surrender of Athens, 
which ended the Chremonidean War, and the removal of 
the Macedonian garrison from the city, This battle has 
been identified beyond a doubt with the Battle of Cos, 
mentioned, without indication of date, by Plutarch and 
Athenzeus.*° The war ended in the defeat of Egypt, and 


Antigonus, as his share in the spoils of victory, gained the 


Cyclades. Hence the two festivals established on Delos in 
253, the occasion being, perhaps, as Mr. Tarn has sug- 
gested, the marriage of Antigonus’ son Demetrius with 
the younger Stratonice, sister of Antiochus II. 

By the year 249, however, the Delian evidence reveals 
Ptolemy Philadelphus once more lord of the A2gean. We. 
do not hear of sieges or battles, but we know of two events 
which might well render any serious fighting unnecessary 
for Ptolemy. Somewhere about 250 B.c. he persuaded 
Antiochus to repudiate his wife Laodice and marry his 
own daughter Berenice, whom he sent to Syria with a 


* Material in I. G., xi, 2, 105- 
134; for the view adopted above 
see Tarn, op. cit., p. 477; Schul- 
hoff, Bull. Corr, Hell., 1908. 

10 V 209e (’Arriyovos) évinnoe robs 
Ilr. orparnyots mept AevxodAav THs 
K¢as. A story in Plut. Mor. 545e 
implies a victory of A. near Cos. 


The date: c. 257 B.c. (Beloch and 
Ferguson and now Tarn also J.H.S., 
1926, p. 155). Those who hold that 
the Milesian inscriptions published by 
Rehm in 1914 refer to this war place 
the battle c. 261. See P. E. Meyer 
Die Grenzen der. Hellenist. Staaten in 
Kleinasien, 1925. 
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rich dowry.** About the same time Alexander, son of 
Antigonus’ half-brother Craterus, who governed Corinth 
and Euboea [Prol. Trog. xxvi; Suidas ; Evgopwv ; 1.G. xii, 
9, 212], revolted, depriving the king of a large portion 
of his fleet, for Chalcis and Corinth were important naval 
stations. Antigonus could no longer hold out against the 
power of Egypt. 

It would appear, then, that if Aratus’ liberation of 
Sicyon occurred before the revolt of Alexander, the Great 
Powers were still at peace; if after, they were virtually at 
war, although Antigonus might lack the means to defend 
his interests either in Greece or in the A<gean. 

Our two ancient authorities, Trogus (represented by 
the “prologues” to his lost history), and Plutarch, give 
the liberation and the revolt in different order. Pro. 
Trog. xxvi begins by enumerating events belonging to the 
Chremonidean War, and proceeds: “how after that 
[Antigonus] engaged in war with his brother Craterus’ 
son Alexarider: how Aratus ‘princeps Achaiae’ seized 
Sicyon, Corinth, and Megara.” 

Plutarch, however, -after telling of the liberation of 
Sicyon, Aratus’ voyage to Egypt, and his return home, 
represents Antigonus as still in Corinth (Arat. xv). Two 
chapters further on we find that Alexander is dead, and 
his widow is in occupation of the Acrocorinthus. It 
follows that if Plutarch has kept to the chronological order 
the liberation of Sicyon took place before Alexander’s 
revolt. 

It may, of course, be argued that Trogus, after referring 
to Alexander’s alliance with the Achzean League, retraced 
his steps to recount the League’s earlier history and the 
liberation of Sicyon; but there is @ priori equal justifica- 
tion for the view that Plutarch misplaced the account of 
Antigonus’ dinner-party at Corinth in order to bring 


1§t. Jerome on Daniel xi. became reconciled with Laodice. 
Antiochus, post multum temporis, He died in 247 B.c. 
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together the stories of how the King regained Corinth 
from Nicza, and lost it almost immediately to Aratus. 

It is by examining the subject-matter of the fifteenth 
chapter that, as De Sanctis first pointed out, we can find 
the clue to the problem.” We are told that, among other 
embarrassing compliments which the King paid to Aratus 
after his return from Egypt, he on one occasion sent him 
portions of the victims sacrificed at a festival in Corinth, 
and in an after-dinner speech eulogised him for his sound 
political judgment: “Formerly, it is true, he looked with 
hopeful eyes across the sea, ignoring us, and admiring the 
wealth of Egypt, but now that he has peeped behind the 
scenes, and seen that all the magnificence there is merely 
stage-illusion and painted show, he has come over whole- 
heartedly to our side. For my part I accept him, and am 
resolved to employ him for all purposes; and I desire you, 
sirs, to treat him as a friend.” 

Mischief-makers, we are told, reported the King’s words 
to Ptolemy, who took them so much to heart that he sent 
Aratus a reproachful message. De Sanctis has very pro- 
perly pointed out that the speech must have been made, or 
supposed to be made, before Euergetes’ victory over 
Seleucus in the Laodicean War (246 B.c.), “for after that 
this kind of talk would have been ridiculous.” 

De Sanctis’ article took no account of the Delian in- 
scriptions. If we accept the Delian evidence as indicating 
that the Cyclades had been lost to Egypt by 253 and won 
back in 249, we can apply De Sanctis’ argument @ fortiori 
to the last years of Philadelphus. Euergetes in 246 
vanquished the King of Syria; but in 249 his father had 
expelled Antigonus himself from Delos and the islands of 
the League. If such a speech as that attributed to 
Antigonus were made at all, it must have been made before 
the King of Egypt brought off his coup, and, therefore, 
before the revolt of Alexander. 


 Klio, ix (1909, p. 1). 
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In writing his biography Plutarch definitely states that 
he has made use of Aratus’ memoirs, and it is reasonable 
to suppose that they were the source of this fifteenth 
chapter. That Aratus received presents from Antigonus 
and a reproachful message from Ptolemy were matters 
within his own knowledge. The speech represents what 
Ptolemy had been led to believe that Antigonus had said: 
it was either genuine or ben trovato. 

We may conclude that the liberation of Sicyon pre- 
ceded, perhaps by a year, the revolt of Alexander, and 
probably occurred while there was peace between the Powers. 
It is noteworthy that Mr. Tarn, who lays such emphasis on 
the value of the Delian inscriptions, should, nevertheless, 
agree with Beloch, who ignores them, in placing Alex- 
ander’s revolt in 252, while Kolbe, who expressly denies 
their historical value, leaves Antigonus in possession of 
Corinth till c. 249.*° 

I shall endeavour to show that this latter assumption is 
not only compatible with, but implied in, Plutarch’s nar- 
rative. 

Antigonus had a bad reputation for encouraging 
tyranny in the Greek States. Polybius (2, 41, 10) says 
that “he seems to have planted more tyrants than anyone 
else.” But in our fragmentary record we find but little 
evidence of his misdoings. Trogus** in his lost work told 
the whole story. The adoption of the policy is attributed 
by him to the years immediately following the death of 
Pyrrhus. Justin,’® in his epitome of Trogus, cites only 
the case of Aristotimus of Elis, a bad man, who in a very 
short time came to a bad end. It is practically certain 
that another tyrant was Aristippus of Argos,’® Antigonus’ 
right-hand man in the war with Pyrrhus. Aristodemus of 
Megalopolis’’ came probably some ten years later. 


% Ferguson (J. H. S., 1910) also 4 Prol., Trog., XXvi. 
infers from the speech that Anti- %xxvi, 1; see also Plut., Mor., 
gonus had not yet lost Corinth, 251. 
though he weakens his case by arbi- % Thirlwall, viii, 124. 
trarily assigning Arat. xv to the Tarn, C. R., 1925, p. 5. 
authority of Phylarchus. 
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At the fall of Pyrrhus, the Macedonian King found 
himself with two potential enemies, Sparta and Egypt, and 
with warring factions in many cities of Northern Pelo- 
ponnesus. To protect both his interests and his partisans, 
it was convenient to place in the seat of power some one 
whom he could trust. There was, however, no system of 
tyrants acting in co-ordination with one another and in 
subordination to Macedon. In the internal government of 
Peloponnesus Antigonus did not much concern himself. 
Thus, when the tyrant of Elis got into difficulties, Craterus, 
it is true, marched from Corinth to his assistance; but 
after his assassination no new tyrant was installed in his 
place; the Eleans were simply left to their own devices. 

In Sicyon, during the first quarter of the century, tyrant 
followed tyrant, until after the removal of one Cleon—pro- 
bably about 274 B.c."*°—the people appointed Aratus’ father 
Cleinias and a colleague as commissioners to govern the 
city. We have no evidence how Antigonus, the “planter” 
of tyrants, regarded Cleon: it was probably with tolerant 
indifference, for he could have swooped down readily from 
Acrocorinthus and abolished his rule in Sicyon, had he 
seen fit to do so. It is plain, however, that the new rulers, 
although chosen by the people, got on very harmoniously 
with the King. Cleinias was a “guest-friend” both of the 
house of Ptolemy, who ruled in Sicyon for five years 
(308-303), and that of Demetrius, who had expelled 
Ptolemy’s garrison. Cleinias was evidently a moderate 
man, who believed in keeping on good terms with his 
powerful neighbour. Plutarch relates that, when Aratus 
freed Sicyon, there were Sicyonians who had been in exile 
for fifty years—i.e., since the battle of Ipsus. If Cleinias 
did not recall them, it was probably because they were 
irreconcilable enemies of Macedon. His son was less 
cautious or more generous. 

%In the years 273 and 272 the phictyony. Hence the town must 


Sicyonians exercised one of the then have been free from tyrants. 
Dorie votes in the Delphian Am- 
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Cleinias, although not a tyrant, met a tyrant’s fate, 
His greatest foe was one of his own household, Abantidas 
by name, a connection of his own by marriage. Aban- 
tidas planned the complete extirpation of the family, 
but Aratus, then a child of seven, was conveyed to Argos 
(264).** Antigonus tolerated Abantidas in Sicyon, while 
his friend and client Aristippus, or his son Aristomachus, 
tolerated Aratus at Argos. Some twelve years later, when 
Abantidas fell a victim to his love of philosophical dis- 
cussion, his old father Paseas—possibly as an act of self- 
protection—seized the reins of power, but, after six months 
or so, was in turn murdered by one Nicocles. All this 
time Antigonus had done nothing, That he continued to 
do nothing when in 251 Aratus appealed to him to expel 
Nicocles need cause us no surprise. Not that the King was 
a friend of Nicocles, for the tyrant, we are told, felt very 
anxious about his position, suspecting that Aratus was 
negotiating with his Royal friends.” Beloch’s hypothesis, 
that Alexander had already revolted, and from his seat 


of usurped authority on Acrocorinth was protecting 
Nicocles, his ally—that, in fact, Antigonus did nothing 
for Aratus because he could do nothing—rests on no 
evidence whatever, and is due simply to the historian’s 


instinct for “combination.” What evidence there is, as 
Kolbe has shown, points the other way. Aristomachus of 
Argos was, like his predecessor, a devoted partisan of 
Antigonus, and was attacked by Alexander after his 
revolt. Yet we find peace between Sicyon and Argos. 
Again, King Antigonus kept a stud of horses in Sicyonian 
territory when Aratus was marching to the liberation of 
20 Sromtrevwy Tois BaciAedow avTdy 


(sc. “Aparoy) d:iardéyesOar didnus oda 
kal tévois matpwos. (Arat. iv.) 


This language suggests that 


” Aratus was twenty when 
Sicyon joined the League (Pol., 
ii, 41). The argument of Beloch 
(Gr. Gesch., iii, 2, 179) that 


Polybius was speaking in round 
numbers, and that A. must have 
been thirty when he became general 
in 245, does not carry conviction. 


Antigonus and Ptolemy were at 
peace at the moment. 
17, G., ii, 5, 371 ¢. 
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the town. Hence the inference that Antigonus still held 
Corinth and was at peace with Nicocles. 

It is easy to draw what conclusion one pleases from 
vague and uncertain data. Thus, Beloch, seeking for 
reasons to connect Nicocles’ seizure of the tyrannis with 
Alexander’s revolt, argues that Paseas—the old man whom 
Nicocles murdered—“was beyond a doubt a dependant of 
Antigonus, as his son and predecessor Abantidas had 
been,” while Mr. Tarn thinks that “as Aristomachus” 
(who allowed Aratus to live at peace in Argos) “was 
Antigonus’ friend, Abantidas probably was _ not.” 
Antigonus had seen with equal unconcern the murder of 
four rulers of Sicyon—Cleon, Cleinias, Abantidas, and 
Paseas—and in all likelihood at the moment did not care 
two straws whether Aratus or Nicocles ruled in that tur- 
bulent city. A few months of Aratus’ “ radicalism” 
awakened in the King’s breast a greater interest in Sicyon 
than he had felt for the last quarter of a century. But it 
was not a friendly interest. 

It must be admitted that several scholars of distinction 
have read their Plutarch in the contrary sense. In 
Arat. xi we are informed that Aratus, on some not very 
clearly defined occasion, after his capture of Sicyon, 
received about £6,000 (twenty-five talents) from “the 
King.” M. Holleaux® has made the discovery that “the 
King” is Antigonus. Did the old “planter of tyrants” for 
one brief moment let his heart get the better of his head? 
That may possibly have been Professor Ferguson’s”* 
view; for he assigned no cause for Antigonus’ sudden 
outburst of generosity. Mr. Tarn** has a reason to offer, 
for he has placed Alexander’s revolt in 252. Hence 
Antigonus needs Aratus’ support. Yet Beloch, with every 
temptation to take the same line as Mr. Tarn, will have 
nothing to do with the interpretation of Holleaux, who, 


2 Hermes, 1906, p. 475. * Ant. Gon., p. 363. 
%J, H. S., 1910, p. 197, n. 38. 
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he evidently thinks, has discoveréd a mare’s nest. Till 
1906 “everybody, always, everywhere,” thought that the 
donor of the twenty-five talents was Philadelphus. In 
Arat. ix Aratus recalls the exiles: he sees the city 
pOovounévyy bm’ Artiydvov: he accordingly attaches the 
city to the Achzean League. Then, after a long digression 
on the excellence of the Achzean Constitution and the 
character of Aratus, comes the passage: tie 8 mapa rov 
BaadAéwe wévre wai tixoot Taduvta. Tadra EAuBe piv 6” Aparog, 
. . . Seeing, however, that the exiles’ demand for their 
property, or for compensation for its loss, was still un- 
satisfied, Aratus determined to go in person to Alexandria 
dpov piav Aida tHv TroAguaiov pAavbpwntav. This surely 
means that his only hope lay in the generosity of the 
man who had already given the twenty-five talents. If 
Antigonus had exhibited ¢@¢v0¢ on hearing of the recall 
of the exiles, Aratus had certainly done nothing after- 
wards to placate him. His ~@év0¢ began when he saw 
Aratus preferring the party of revolution to the party of 
order; it increased when Sicyon was attached to the 
Achzan League; it culminated when Aratus set out for 
Egypt to beg assistance from Ptolemy. Hence the dis- 
agreeable episode at Andros, which we must now consider. 

In the absence of definite data, I suppose Aratus to have 
started from Sicyon in the autumn of 251, after having 
placed the town under the protection of the League. 
Travelling by land to Methone, in Messenia—possibly to 
avoid a collision with a Macedonian fleet-—he embarked 
for Alexandria (Arat. xii). 

As he was rounding Malea, with the intention of using 
tT dia wépou opimm (i.e., the narrow part of the Mediter- 
ranean, between Peloponnesus and Egypt), he was met by 
a violent storm, which drove him—where? To some place 
where Antigonus had a garrison. Plutarch’s text has 
’Adpiac, but critics, seeking in vain for an Adria on the 
map of Greece, have, with the exception of Mr. Tarn 
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(of whom later), accepted more or less heartily “Avdpia¢ 
(sc. xwpa¢), the emendation of the Renaissance scholar, 
Le Paulmier, The emendation is sound paleographically, 
and, as Hatzfeld remarks, “a ship after having doubled 
Malea if caught by a southern tempest naturally reaches 
land in the N. Cyclades.” Antigonus’ commander in 
Andros pounced upon the ship, but the prudent Aratus had 
gone into hiding, and his shipmates were instructed to 
‘say that he had sailed to Eubcea. This story constitutes 
a difficulty for Beloch. If Alexander had not yet revolted, 
the story is intelligible enough, though one would like to 
be told how Antigonus’ agent came to know that Aratus 
was on board, or that he was a “wanted” man. But if 
Alexander had been holding Corinth and Euboea and the 
greater part of the Macedonian fleet as an independent 
sovereign since 252, it is hard to see how a garrison of 
Antigonus should still be in Andros towards the end of 
251. What was Ptolemy doing all this time? Again, as 
Beloch does not terminate Alexander’s career till 244, how 
did Antigonus come to be dining and speaking in Corinth 
on Aratus’ return from Egypt, which must have taken 
place about the spring of 249? The fact is that Beloch, 
more suo, prefers an hypothesis of his own to a statement 
of an ancient author if that statement takes the form of 
a piquant story. For Beloch, the Corinthian speech does 
not exist. 

Mr. Tarn, however, finds in the speech “the key to the 
chronology of Alexander.” It is true that, like Beloch, 
he sees Alexander an independent sovereign in 252, but 
then for him Andros was not the scene of Aratus’ ship- 
wreck. He retains the manuscript reading ’Adpiac, iden- 
tifying it with the place to which the Athenians sent a 
colony in 325 p.c. Unfortunately, the inscription record- 
ing the foundation of the colony is sadly mutilated, and 
the site may be that of the Italian Adria, near the mouth 
of the Po. Mr. Tarn, however, thinks it is to be sought 


HERMATHENA—VOL. XX. x 
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in Atintania, where there was certainly a city named 
Antigoneia. The whole coast may have belonged to 
Antigonus at this time. To this very uncertain place he 
supposes Aratus to have been driven by a south-west 
wind just as he was about to enter the strait between 
Cythera and the mainland, though why he should have 
selected this route to Alexandria is not obvious from the 
map. Driven by the storm right up into the Adriatic, 
the ship cannot make land till, after some three hundred 
miles, it reaches the country opposite Corcyra, and even 
here Aratus can find no refuge; for Antigonus’ commander 
immediately takes measures to arrest him. But the 
strangest feature of this strange tale is that Aratus thought 
it worth while to instruct his servants to say that he had 
sailed away (&&érAevoe)to Euboea. If a suspicious vessel 
put into Blacksod Bay in a storm, and a passenger, before 
disappearing in a neighbouring bog, told his companions, 
in case the Civic Guards asked any awkward questions, 
to inform them that he had sailed away to Islandmagee, 
we should think it very odd; but it would be a fair parallel 
to what Mr. Tarn has imagined. Andros, on the other 
hand, is separated from Eubcea by a narrow channel, 
which could be crossed by a moderately good swimmer. 
But Mr. Tarn’s difficulties do not end here. Antigonus 
must be back in Corinth to make his speech, at latest in 
247 ; therefore, Mr. Tarn has to kill off Alexander by 248. 
But, as will appear shortly, and as Mr. Ferguson pointed 
out long ago, Alexander alive and independent is a neces- 
sary presupposition to explain Aratus’ doings in 245. We 
must first, however, refer to the good fortune that befell 
Antigonus in 246. The centre of interest is now trans- 
ferred to Asia. There, after the deaths of Antiochus II 
and Ptolemy Philadelphus, the ‘‘ Laodicean War” had 
broken out. The new King of Egypt, Euergetes, over- 
ran a large part of the Seleucid dominions, fleet and army 
co-operating. Now came Antigonus’ chance, and he was 
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not slow to seize it. The battle of Andros, mentioned in 
Prol. Trog. xxviii®® as the victory of an Antigonus, has 
been proved by Mr. Tarn® to belong to the reign of 
Gonatas, not Doson. Such a victory is presupposed by 
the Paneia and Soteria inaugurated by Gonatas in Delos 
in 245, and confirmed by the absence of any Egyptian 
memorials on the island after the beginning of Euergetes’ 
reign. 

The victory of Andros does not imply the recovery of 
Corinth by Antigonus. In 245 we find Aratus on the 
northern side of the Corinthian Gulf at the head of ten 
thousand men, who have come to help the Beeotians against 
#Etolia. As the Achzans had no fleet, his passage of the 
isthmus could only have been effected by permission of 
the lord of Acrocorinthus. This certainly was not 
Antigonus. Alexander, however, was friendly, for, after 
Aratus had made an abortive attempt upon his strong- 
hold—probably as a private adventure at the head of 
Sicyonian troops—he had allied himself with the Achzeans. 

Alexander cannot have died till the end of 245 or 244. 
The defeat of the Boeotians, which led to their becoming 
allies of the AXtolian League, meant (as Beloch has pointed 
ott in the new edition of his history) that between Corinth 
and Eubcea lay a Beeotia controlled henceforth by an un- 
friendly Power. Hence Antigonus recovered Eubcea, and 
Alexander’s widow was readily persuaded to exchange the 
precarious position of Queen of Corinth for the (ap- 
parently) more assured dignity of Princess Royal of 
Macedon. 

There can be no doubt that Aratus’ capture of Acro- 
corinth was made while peace (formal or informal) pre- 
vailed between Antigonus and the Achzans. As Beloch 


*The true reading of the MSS. shows that when the name of a 
has now been ascertained by Pozzi king appears for the first time in 
(Mem. della R. Acad. d. sc. di the Prologues some distinguishing 
Torino [1913] sc. mor., p. 332). title is always added. 

*J, H. 8., 1909, where Tarn 
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has pointed out, Plutarch’s story implies peaceful inter- 
course between Corinth and Sicyon: Polybius also 
characterises Aratus’ achievement as ad«ia. Antigonus 
retorted by a compact with the A®tolians, by which the 
contracting parties were to divide Achzean territory between 
them (Pol. ii, 43). But neither the invasion of the 
ZEtolians, which came to a disastrous end at Pellene, nor 
the attacks of Aratus on Argos and Athens led to any 
result. And in 239 the old King died. 


W. H. PORTER. 


CHRONOLOGY OF ARATUS’ CAREER TO 239 B.C. 


(Dates for which there is no direct evidence are printed in 


Italics.) 
B.C. ; 
255. Peace between Antigonus and Philadelphus. 
253. Establishment of the Antigoneia and Stratoniceia on Delos. 
251 (May). Aratus takes Sicyon. 
251 (probably summer). Sicyon joins the Achzan League. 
251 (autumn). Aratus sails for Egypt. 
250 (spring). Return of Aratus. 
250. Antigonus in Corinth. 
250-249. Alexander’s revolt. 
249. Second Ptolemaea. 
247 (winter). Accession of Euergetes. 
246. Third Ptolemaea. 
246. Euergetes in Asia: Battle of Andros. 
245. Antigonus founds Soteria and Paneia on Delos. 
245. Aratus’ first orparyyia: he invades A®tolia. 
245-4. Death of Alexander. 
244. Antigonus regains Corinth. 
243. Aratus takes Acrocorinthus in his second otparyyia, 


241. Aratus’ third otparyyia: AEtolians defeated at Pellene. 
239. Death of Antigonus. 


Addendum.—Only when the foregoing was already in 
print did the second part of the fourth volume of the new 
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edition of Beloch’s history come into my hands. The 
problems which I have been reviewing are discussed by him in 
Sect. xxvi, 3, “The Battles of Cos and Andros,” and xxvi, 4, 
“Alexander of Corinth.” -It is remarkable how little 
Beloch has thought fit to alter after a quarter of a century. 
There are, however, certain modifications and additions 
which call for notice: (1) his acceptance of the Delian 
choregic inscriptions as evidence for the conclusion of peace 
between the rival powers in the years 261 and 255 (p. 509); 
(2) his “eclectic” attitude in regard to the Royal dedica- 
tions. That Delos belonged to the lord of the Cyclades 
for the time being, he admits; that dedications, Egyptian 
or Macedonian, indicate sovereignty, he denies, “for Delos 
was a panhellenic sanctuary where anyone who wished 
might make dedications, provided he was not already at 
war with the suzerain for the time being” (p. 515). The 
dedications of 253 were, however, made when Antigonus 
was actually suzerain, for, “as a result of the victory at 
Cos, Macedonian influence took the place of Ptolemaic 
in the islands of the Aegean” (p. 512); but, he 
adds (p. 514), “this rule did not last long; for 
the Adulis inscription shows that the Cyclades be- 
longed to the inherited possessions of Euergetes, and 
therefore must have been won back by Philadelphus, 
doubtless in consequence of Alexander’s revolt, therefore 
about 250.” The rule of Egypt was never again disputed 
by Antigonus Gonatas, for, according to Beloch, the battle 
of Andros was fought not by him in 245 (during the 
Laodicean War), but by Doson in 227. So we arrive 
at the startling conclusion that whereas the Antigonid 
dedications of 253 were made by the actual overlord of the 
island, those of 245 were made by an evicted sovereign. 
This theory seems to me incredible. Antigonus, whatever 
might be his legal rights, would be deterred from offering 
dedications on an island that had become part of his rival’s 
empire by the very same feelings that have induced Beloch 
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to publish na longer at Strassburg, but at Leipsig. Again, 
if Antigonus had not won back the Cyclades, why should 
he call one of his festivals Ywrfpia? What “crowning 
mercy” had evoked his thankfulness? Beloch is silent on 
this point ; neither can he say why the Egyptian dedications 
on the island cease after 246. 


(3) Closely dependent on his attitude to the Royal 
dedications is his conviction, reiterated in the new edition, 
that Andros was a victory not of Gonatas in 245, but of 
Doson in 227. Personally, I am not satisfied that Beloch 
has been successful in dealing with the arguments of Tarn 
and Ferguson (J.H.S., 1909 and 1910). 

(4) Beloch now finds in Hydria (or Hydrea), an island 
off the coast of Argolis, the scene of Aratus’ shipwreck. 
For Beloch, Bergk’s ‘Yépiac has two advantages over Le 
Paulmier’s ’Avépiag : it is nearer to the point where the 
storm caught Aratus’ ship, and it is farther from Eubcea. 
As on Beloch’s hypothesis the ruler of Eubcea was at war 
with Antigonus, and held Antigonus’ fleet at the time of 
the shipwreck, Antigonus could hardly have maintained 
his garrison on Andros: he might in Hydria, if indeed it 
was worth his while, in view of the unimportance of the 
island. According to Beloch, when Aratus gave out that 
he had left for Euboea, he must have meant “had gone 
to his friend Alexander.” Those who do not believe that 
Alexander had as yet revolted will prefer the reading 
"Avdpiac, just because Andros is so near Eubcea. Aratus 
was merely trying to throw his pursuers off the scent. 
Beloch’s linguistic argument (which he repeats from the 
first edition) does not seem to have much weight. 
Plutarch, he says, would have written rij¢”Avdpou, not rig 
’Avépiac. Yet Xenophon speaks of » Avépia, Xépa and 
Athenaeus of AsixoAXa ric Kwac. 

(5) In answer to the question, “If Alexander was 
independent of his uncle from 252-244, and if Aratus 
returned from Egypt in 250, how does he come to be 
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welcomed on his return by Antigonus at Corinth?” Beloch 
boldly transfers the occasion of the speech to a date after 
Alexander’s death, regardless of the fact that the subject- 
matter of the speech does not harmonise with his con- 
tention. Beloch urges Plutarch’s well-known neglect of 
chronology. But Plutarch, like our newspaper reporters, 
is sometimes charged with faults of which he has not been 
guilty; and my contention in the foregoing paper is that 
in the present instance Plutarch is guiltless. 


W.. BAP. 





THE SURVEY OF OFFALY IN 1550. 
THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE SURVEY. 


OFFALY and Leix, territories later represented by King’s 
and Queen’s Counties, were the earliest examples of con- 
fiscation and plantation made in the Tudor period. The 
pretext for this was found in the troubled politics of Ire- 
land. Brian O’Connor, last king in Irish law of Offaly, 
was brother-in-law of “Silken Thomas” FitzGerald, sup- 
ported him in his rising in 1534, and afterwards was 
conspicuous in the league which was formed in the interests 
of the young Gerald, the half-brother and heir of Thomas. 
On the collapse of the “Geraldine League,” Brian sub- 
mitted, but negotiations between him and the Government 


came to nothing, and he remained in arms till 1549, with 


the support of O’More of Leix. He then submitted, and 
was sent over to the Tower of London, where he remained 
till 1553. The interval was utilised to confiscate the countries 
of these dangerous border chiefs. The Deputy, Sir Anthony 
St. Leger, was directed to have an inquisition made of 
O’Connor’s lands and regalities, as well as those of 
O’More, and the Offaly portion was taken before Walter 
Cowley, the King’s Surveyor, at various places, by ex- 
amination and sworn evidence of the tenants, who would, 
of course, be mainly native Irish. The text of this Survey 
forms the basis of this paper.’ 


1State Papers, Ireland, Edward 
VI, vol. ii, p. 65 seg. (Public 
Record Office, London). This Ms. 
has never been published. It 
covers 52 pp., counting both sides. 
There are marginal notes, which 


may be in the hand of St. Leger, 
but more probably, I think, in that 
of Cowley. The date of the in- 
quisition was In Crastino Ani- 
marum and the Octave following, 
4 Edward VI (Nov. 3-10, 1550). 
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O’Connor was released in 1553; but, as settlers and 
garrisons were already establishing themselves in his 
country, his discontent took active form, and he was again 
imprisoned, and disappears from history about 1560. 
Under Queen Mary the Plantation policy was definitely 
adopted, and in 1556 the Deputy Sussex was ordered to 
divide Leix and Offaly, with the adjoining countries of 
Irry, Slievemargy, and Clanmalier, or O’Dempsey’s 
country, between the Irish proprietors and English settlers. 
An Act of the Irish Parliament in 1557 shired Leix and 
Offaly as King’s and Queen’s Counties. The Plantation, 
resumed under Elizabeth, was by no means an immediate 
success; the O’Connors and O’Mores kept up a guerilla 
warfare, which was ended in the early years of James | 
by the extirpation of the native proprietors.” 


THE NATURE AND IMPORTANCE OF THE SURVEY. 


We must note that only a portion of the territory later 


called King’s County is surveyed. The modern county 
(to which the name Offaly has now been erroneously 
restored) was only finally shired, after much previous un- 
certainty, in James I’s reign, and now contains twelve 
baronies—Warrenstown, Coolestown, Geashill, Upper and 
Lower Philipstown, Ballycowen, Ballyboy, Kilcoursey, 
Garrycastle, Eglish, Ballybritt, and Clonlisk. The Offaly 
of the Survey covered the first three of these, with Lower, 
and part of Upper, Philipstown. The rest of the county 
was later made up by adding part of Clanmalier, or 
O’Dempsey’s country, the Fox’s country of Muintir 
Tadhgain, Fercall or O’Molloy’s country, a portion of Ely 
O’Carroll, and most of McCochlan’s country of Dealbha 
Bethra. 

*See ‘‘Plantation of Leix & Maxwell’s Irish Hist. from con- 


Offaly,’’ by R. Dunlop in Eng. temp. sources (1509-1610). 
Hist. Rev. VI (1891), and Miss 
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According to the Text, this Offaly of 1550 was only 
sixteen miles in length, and three in breadth, and contained 
six score plowlands, so that the acreage, at the narrowest 
computation, would be no more than 14,400.* Now modern 
King’s County contains nearly half a million acres, and 
the four or five baronies which represent the area of the 
Survey contain some 150,000 acres. In English statute 
miles the distance from east to west of the surveyed area 
is more like twenty, and the breadth at the narrowest 
point about eight miles. But a survey of so early a kind 
made of a country so little known could not fail to be im- 
perfect, and the measurements defective. Possibly the 
native jurors, as was common in later days, “‘concealed”’ the 
full extent of their country in order to save as much as 
possible for the native owners. It was also common during 
that century to consider only the arable and “profitable” 
land; in that case the 14,400 acres represented only a part 
of the boggy and wooded expanses of Offaly. When we 
consider the mile and acre as yet uncertain (four Irish miles 


are equal to five English), and that in the Survey “great 

measure” and ‘“‘small measure” are mentioned, we shall be 

less surprised at the stated extent of O’Connor’s land. 
Even then the limitation in scope of the Survey needs 


explanation. O’Connor was a paramount chief or “king,” 
and from early days was overlord of O’Doyne (O’Dunn) 
of Iregan and O’Dempsey of Clanmalier, while, according 
to the Survey, he had lands, evidence of his suzerainty 
over O’Molloy, Fox, and other chiefs. The Government 


*That is, if the plowland was, measure,’’ the proportion being 


as is generally estimated, 120 acres. 
Actually, as my friend Mr. Robert 
Dunlop points out, the total acre- 
age given in detail for the Sur- 
veyed area totals up to 36,000. 
This makes the plowland equal to 
300 acres. The Survey (p. 325 here) 
speaks of acres of ‘‘the great 
measure’’ ani of ‘‘the small 


5 to 2, so that if the six score plow- 
lands were all reckoned in the large 
acre, the total would be exactly 
36,000 small acres. But both 
measures ran side by side, and the 
total area must be between the two 
figures. 
‘See pp. 347-51. 
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probably avoided for the present the wider question of 
O’Connor’s suzerain rights, and confined the enquiry 
to the lesser area, which he ruled as “Captain of his 
nation.” This area stretched from Edenderry westward 
to Killurin, and from the Mongagh River in the north to 
the neighbourhood of Clonygowan, in the south.’ It was 
divided into eight lordships, or “Tuatha” (“Tou” or 
“Towte” in English), the native forms of which may be 
reconstructed as Tuath Géisille, Tuath Ratha Droma, 
Tuath na Cille, Tuath Cruachain, Tuath muighe cloinne 
Colgain, Tuath muighe mainistrech Fheorais, Magh Leghe, 
and Ferann Ui Muircain.© In our map there are also 
eight lordships, but “Towtemoymansterorys” is not given, 
and, instead of “Towtemoyglyncolgen,” we have Nether 
and Upper Toumuy, which cover much the same area, 
namely, the baronies of Warrenstown and Coolestown, 


while “Twocroghan” is larger. 
Of these inferior lordships we are not told who ruled 
them under O’Connor, and whether they had dynastic chiefs 


of their own. Two, Ferrynmorchan and Towtemoyglyn- 
colgen, indicate tribal areas, but they are not all ancient 
divisions of the “tuath” order; Tuath na Cille implies 
church land, and one lordship is named after the abbey 


5See Map. 

* For the English forms see p. 321. 
As regards Towtemoyglyncolgen, 
I find that Hogan (Onomasticon 
Goidelicum) makes the territory of 
the ‘‘Clann Colean’’ co-extensive 
with the barony of Philipstown. 
‘‘Toumuy’’ (see the Map) he 
defines as ‘‘Tuath-muighe, ex- 
tending from the river Mongagh 
on Westmeath border to the N. 
limit of Clanmalier and from Eden- 
derry to Philipstown.’’ He men- 
tions a tribe called Ui Morcain 
‘tin Fiodh Gaibhle in Magh Life.’’ 
This may explain our ‘‘Ferryn- 
morchan’’ or Ferrynomorchan, as 


Fiodh Gaibhle survives in the name 
of the river Figile. Rawlinson, 
B 502 (Facsimiles, p. 123 b), gives 
a Muircan and a Clann Colgcan 
in the Ui Failghe pedigrees. The 
‘‘lordship of Moley’’ or ‘‘Moy- 
laghe’’ puzzled me, but Rawlinson, 
B 502 (op. cit., 122 e), in the Ros 
Failghe pedigrees gives a race 
called the ‘‘Aes Lege,’’ and it 
would appear that here we have a 
tribe name represented by the pre- 
sent Lea townland, parish, and 
castle at Portarlington (so Hogan 
(op. cit.) under Lége). Moley 
therefore is Magh Lege or Leghe, 
the plain of Lege. 
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founded by, and called after, the Berminghams and Carbry, 
the Clann-Fheorais. 

The details given of O’Connor’s rights, rents, and 
regalities supplement our evidence for the status of those 
Gaelic kings, or captains of nations, who, up to 1600, ruled a 
half of Ireland as independent princes. Offaly is estimated 
at six score plowlands, and O’Connor had from every 
plowland two beeves, four shillings and twopence in 
money, and twenty-four sheaves of oats estimated in 
money, so that the total annual yield was 240 beeves and 
£55 in money. These head-rents do not read imposingly, 
but O’Connor had also “coyne and livery, taxes and ex- 
torcions,” which, unfortunately, are not detailed, and on 
which, in fact, the more formidable powers of a native 
king rested. In addition to three eyries of goshawks, now 
reserved to the Crown, he had rents from lands apparently 
in his own possession, rights over abbeys and churches, and 
certain possessions in O’Doyne’s (O’Dunn’s) country of 
Iregan, O’Molloy’s country of Fercall, O’Dempsey’s 
country of Clanmalier, and other neighbouring states. 
His rights over O’Dunn and O’Dempsey and in Irry were 
probably due to him as paramount chief, the others due to 
later circumstances. Altogether, the whole of O’Connor’s 
annual income from spiritual and temporal, intrinsic and 
forensic, sources amounted to £550 10s. 

The Survey is the first detailed picture, I think, that we 
have on the English side for the powers and prerogatives 
of a typical Gaelic dynast of the days when the “lords 
of countries” flourished unbroken. It is the first statistical 
account of such a country carried out by legal forms, 
according to the newer methods of the Tudor age. The 
figures and facts, based upon native and local evidence, 
are of first-rate authority. The place-names, which are 
very numerous, were supplied by jurors whose native 
language was Irish, and though they are set down in 
clumsy English phonetics of the time, they offer material 
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from which Irish scholars may deduce much on the sounds 
of the then existing Irish speech. 

Offaly appears in the Survey as an entirely Irish 
country. In the early days of the Norman conquest 
Marshalls, FitzGeralds, and Berminghams had their claims 
on this country, and a few place-names indicate Norman 
settlements, but the settlers themselves have disappeared. 
Only one Anglo-Irish proprietor is mentioned; we cannot 
tell what lands he claimed.’ © 

There were no organised towns in Offaly, but four 
abbeys are mentioned, and many churches. Castles were 
many—for the most part brought to ruin by the recent 
wars. Roads are indicated by the word “botyr,” or “boer” 
(Irish “bothar”), and causeways by “togher” (“tochar’”). 

It is curious that we are not told what was Brian 
O’Connor’s main seat and personal demesne. In some 
Irish countries the lord’s official estate was immense; thus, 
MacCarthy More had sixty-five plowlands in his demesne.* 
We cannot regard all Offaly as O’Connor’s land, for, small 
as it was, it was subdivided into eight lordships. We 
know, however, that Dengen (Daingean) was O’Connor 
Faly’s ancestral seat, and the centre of his personal 
demesne, but this had already been appropriated to the 
Crown for a garrison, and was later called Philipstown. 
Brian’s castle there is described in 1537, when Lord 
Leonard Grey took it and prostrated it, as O’Connor’s 
“new castle, called the Dengen, whith being builded in a 
great marsh, by reason whereof, and great ditches and 
marshes about the same, was of such strength as we have 
not hitherto seen the like in this land.” It was defended 
by forty persons, the most of them gunners, who, when 

* Ballemykewilliam, Clonadmyck- See Butler, ‘‘Lordship of 
morishe, Clonmorenegawle, Creg- MacCarthy More’’ in Journal of 
gannegawle, and Ballyhomas Royal Soc. of Antiquaries, Ireland, 
(Thomaston) seem to imply former xxxvi, p. 353. These plowlands 
settlements of Anglo-Normans or contained each 120 acres of ‘‘pro- 


‘‘Gaill’’ (foreigners). For Faye, fitable’’ land. 
pp. 320-21. 
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the castle was taken by assault, “got the same grace and 
pardon that such men deserved; so as a good company of 
gunners be well despatched.’ 

O’Connor had also a stronghold in or on the borders 
of O’Molloy’s country, where he had “his chiefe refuge all 
the time of his exile”; this is not easy to locate, but it was 
obviously a crannoge or island fort.*° 


THE AUTHOR OF THE SURVEY. 


Walter Cowley, described as of Brownestown, Co. 
Waterford, was the grandson of Walter Cowley, who came 
to Ireland in Henry VII’s reign, probably in the train of 
Sir Edward Poynings, and, according to Burke (Peerage), 
was the original ancestor of the Duke of Wellington. 
Walter the first had a son, Robert, said to have been a 
confidential agent of Thomas Cromwell, and for some time 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland. His son, our Walter, was 
Solicitor-General for a time in 1537, and again in 
November, 1548, was made Surveyor-General, at an annual 
salary of £100. Shortly after the suppression of O’Connor, 
in 1549, he was ordered to make a survey of Offaly, 
and also, it would appear, of the lands of O’Connor’s ally, 
Gillapatrick O’More, chief of Leix.* Of the survey taken 
at this time that of Offaly alone appears to be extant. 
Shortly after its completion Cowley died, in 1551. His 
three sons, Henry, Walter, and Robert, of Castletown, 
King’s County, were prominent in the plantation of 
Offaly.” 

The map of Offaly which follows is taken from the 
map of Leix and Offaly in the Cottonian Collection (Brit. 


® State Papers, Ireland, H. VIII, ™ See Cowley’s letter to the Ld. 
ii, 443. High Treasurer, Feb. 21, 1551: 
My friend Mr. Robert Dunlop State Papers, Ireland, Edward VI, 
suggests that it was in Pallas iii, No. 12. 
Lough, near Lynally, in King’s Co. “TI owe these notes on Cowley to 
See Text, p. 349. the kindness of Mr. Robert Dunlop. 
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Mus.), which is reproduced in O’Hanlon’s History of the 
Queen’s County. My pupil, Miss H. FitzGerald Lombard, 
traced the portion relating to Offaly, and collated it, with 
a similar, though somewhat later, map in Trinity College 
Library, Dublin. 


E. CURTIS. 





THE EXTENT AND SURVEY 


or the Lordyshyp and domynion of Offaly with other the 
possessione and hereditaments late perteyning to Brene 
O’Connor late Capytaine therof, whiche nowe are seised 
into our soveraign Lord the King’s handys by reason the 
said O’Connor with other his assistents proditoriousle 
rebelled against our soveraigne Lord the King’s majeste 
the x" daye of June in the first yere of the reigne of our 
soveraigne Lord King Edward the Sixt, by the grace of 
God Kynge of England, Fraunce and Irland, Defender of 
the Faithe and in erthe the supreme Hedde of the Churche 
of England & Irland, & so contynued the space of one 
yere and more then next following. Taken before Waltier 
Cowley of Watyrford gent., his Highnes’ Generall Surveior 
as well at Ballebarlee, Castlegeshil, & Kylee in Offaly by 
examynacion & deposicione of dyverse tenents, receyvors, 
& others who demurred in those parties together with the 
viewe & estimacion of the said Surveior as also by diverse 
other informacion waies & circumstants, in Crastino Ani- 
marum and the Hold [whole] Octave following, the fourth 
yere of the reigne of oure said soveraign Lord Kinge 
Edward the Sixt. 

The leynght of Offaly from Toghirmeallane wynning 
to the landes of the lordship of Rathangan unto Bealtie- 
dowe goinng to Ferynkeall, O’Molmoe’s countrey, contayn- 
ing by estimacion xvi miles. 
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The breadth of Offaly in the veray myddest is from 
Dyrrynchoe, the meare’s bound betwixt Fertullagh, 
Tyrrell’s countrey, and Offaly unto Cloneannytie parcell 
of Glynmelyre, the Dympseis countrey, conteyning thre 
myles. 

The mearys and boundes in circuit therof are begyn- 
nyng at Toghermeallane and so alonge a river or watyr 
that runneth from the Barrowe to Aghellertie and alonge 
the more or bogges to Portnelonge joyning to Glynmelyre 
and then to Gurtynegaple joyning also to Glynmelyre and 
from thence to Dowkebane’s land whiche is betwyxt Offaly 
& Glynmelyre and then to Gleanconery going to O’Regane, 
O’Doyn’s countrey. From thens to the Leawghe, parcell 
of O’Regan, and so to Coyscedoyne alias Coysshemore 
betwixt Offaly and O’Regane, from thens to Bealne- 
greillaghe, parcell of Offaly, and so to Laghdoywoyghe & 
from thens to Pottyghane betwyxt Offaly & Ferkeall and 
then to Cloneyryne parcell of Offaly and so to Intoyske- 
ferryn betwyxt Offaly and Kynnaly, MacGeoghekan’s 
countre, and then to Fenane betwyxt Offaly and Kynnaly 
and so on to the lake without Dyrrechoy and from thens 
to the Monnaghe betwene Offaly & Fertullaghe, Tyrrell’s 
countre, and then to Aghballephiers betwyxt Offaly & 
Bermyngham’s countre, from thens to Gortnerayne parcell 
of Offaly joyning to Bermingham’s country and so ta 
Maddemellane in the watyr of Boyne which is betwene 
Offaly & Bermingham’s countre, and thence alonge the 
watyr of Boyne to Clonkyne, parcell of Bermyngham’s 
countre, and then alonge the Bogge and wodde of Coys- 
sheloyne to Tieknyvan whiche is betwixt Offaly and 
Bermyngham’s countre—and were in the possession of 
O’Connor —and so then alonge the lacque and morys 
to Bealeanesceole and so to Toghermealane. All this 
was in the peaceable possession of O’Connor onelie a 
parcell therof which Geffrey Faye holdyth and claymeth 
as his enheritance. 
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Mem.—To inquire what lands the King had besides 
Faye’s lands.’ 

In O’Connor’s daies Offaly was reputyd sixscore plowe 
lande and O’Connor had yerely of every ploughland two 
price v* beside coynne & lyverey, his taxes & extorcions, 
which was in the hold [i.e., whole] two houndreth and 
fourtie beves and in otes and money, besides his taxes & 
extorcions, lv!, 

Mem. that Offaly devided also in eight lordships viz. :— 
Towtemoyeglyncholgen, Towtemoymansterorys, Croghan, 
Tounekyll, Towradroume, Towgheyshell, Moylaghe, and 
Ferrynmorchan : 


which lordships hereafter ensuyth. 


THE LORDSHIP CALLED TOWTEMOYGLYNCHOLGEN. 


The Towne of Tobberdallaghe. 


There is an old ruynouse base courte wherof a greate 
parte of the wallys standeth with iiii messuages, CCC acres 
errable land, XL acres pasture, CC acres more—per annum 
xii!, 

The mearys that are in circuit abouts the same are: 

From Mullagharderyn alonge the Dydge there unto the 
landes Coulecore called ne Skeagh begge, in English the 
lytle buysshes, from thence alonge the highe waye unto 
the lake called Laghbealeawilliam whiche is without Rayne 
ballewilliam, then unto the lake betwene the lande of 
Tobberdallagh and Clonlake and so alonge that lake to 
the lake of Ballynowe, thence to Cowlebeabane & then 
alonge the more to Dyrrelyagh unto the myddest of 
Toghecroghan and so to thende of the Dydge called 
Mullagharderyn. 


*Marginal note in the original, Cowley‘s. 
in another hand. ?St. Leger’s or 74.¢e. sheaves. 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XX. x 
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There are two messuages, Xxx acres of errable land, 
X acres pasture, and xx acres more—per annum xxxvii', 


The mearis in circuit aboute the same: 

From the Black dydge alonge the moer to Loghneshede 
thence alonge a watyr or streame to the Torre, then to 
Loghaneboie and then to the Cargeyne and so to the Black- 
dydge. 

The towne of Cowlecorr and the hamlette of the 
Sraa & Gortnedarraghe. 

* There is in the said towne & hamlette an old ruynouse 
castell, iiii mess., cccc acres err. land, xL acres pasture, 
vii acres wodd & underwood, cc acres more—per annum 
xiii! vis viii4, 

The merys in circuit aboutes the same: 

From “Creggannegowle to Glenshenetawghe, thence to 
Cleyghchoyrke then to the land of Loghtyne and so to the 
lake called Laghballewilliam, then to Aghlynneloghan then 
to the Skyaghbegge & so to Clegherynnepitte, then to 
Mullagharderyn, thence to Killechargen & so to Loghne- 
shede and then to Creggannegowle. 


Ballebyrle and the hamlette of Balleclyn & Gurtyn. 


There is an old ruynouse castell or pile, iiii mess., 
XL ac. err. land, CLx ac. pasture, Xx11II ac. wodd & under- 


wodd, and cc ac. more—per annum xv! 


The meares in circuit abouts the same: 

From the Gurtyn alonge the lake to Glasnenowe, then 
alonge the highe waye or botyr to Boirneaghwrike, then 
alonge the Didge in the moer to Cloncloddyr, and so to 
Kelokenetrieéperson & then to the Dydge of Roriebane, 
thence to Cloghcorycke & so to the Gurtyn. 


* Henceforth ‘‘acres’’ is abbre- to ‘‘err.’’ 
viated to ‘‘ac.’’ and ‘‘errable’’ 
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Balleeyshell. 

There is an old ruynouse castell, c ac. err. land, xu ac. 
past., III ac. underwodd, & cc ac. more—per annum 
iii! x°. 

The mearys in circuit abouts the same: 

From Bowlegarran to Aghruyshe, thens to Togher- 
carbre, then to Lachbungeare & to Boieraghwrike, thence 
to Chrotteremayn, then to Glashare and go along the lake 
to Bowlegarran. 


Killeone, with the hamlet of Coyrcharbre. 


There is ili mess., Dcccc ac. err. land, Lx ac. pasture, 
vi ac. wodd & underwodd—per annum vi! xiii® iii’, 


The mearis, etc. 

From Aghroise alonge the lake to Aghenelicke, then 
alonge that watyr to Aghkillemyle, thence alonge the watyr 
to Aghnecloighe, from that alonge a highe waye to 
Skeaghecorcarbre, thence alonge a lane to Toghircarbre 


and so alonge a lane to Aghruishe. 


Clonmorenegawle. 
There is ii old ruynouse castels or piles, iii mess., 
cxx ac. err. land, xx ac. past., xvi ac. wodd & underwodd 


The meares, etc. : 


From Maddemyllane to Aghircormone, thence to 
Cnockannewarroige & so alonge a more to Skeaghecor- 
carbre, then alonge a highe waye to Aghnecloighe, thence 
along the watyr of Cnockenmyle to Maddemyllane. 


Ballecorbet with the hamlettes of Kilbride, Bolemore, 
Dyrregawne and Skeaghwalen. 

There is an old ruynouse castell, iii mess., CXXX ac. 
err. land, L ac. past., Xx ac. underwod, cc ac. more—per 
annum vii! x°, 

Y2 
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The mearys, etc. : 

From Kyppendowe alonge the watyr of Mongaghe to 
Aghballionocane, thence to Loggballewoyr, then to Agh- 
killewricke, then to Aghdyrrekille, thence alonge the bogge 
to Kysseballehomas, so alonge the more to Kyppendowe. 


Droyne, with the hamlette of Clonane, Ballehomas, & 
the Gearre. 


There are iii mess., c ac. err. land, XL ac. pasture, XX ac. 
wodd & underwodd & v ac. of more—per annum viil. 


THe LorpsHyP oF TOWTEMOWE MANSTERORYSHE. 


Ballebrytaile, with the hamlett of Kille. 


There is a good castell or pile, ii mess., CXXVI ac. err. 
d 


The mearys, etc. : 
From Laghyncnockanbane to Togherdawdowe, & then 


alonge the highe waye to Boyrnecowneaghmore, thence to 
Laghenwadde, then alonge a lake to Aghnegeare, thence 
to Boyrnaghnewricke, so to Kelokenetrieperson, then 
alonge a didge to Bealaghwilliam, thens alonge a lake to 
the land of Clonlake, and so alonge that lake to Laghni- 
cnockanbane. 
Ballehomas, Ballebrytaile. 

There is XL ac. err. lande, x ac. past., & cc ac. more— 

per annum xxv’. 
The mearys, etc. 

From Raaballehomas along the didge to the lande Togh- 
wadawe, then to Laghinmadde, thence alonge the didge to 
Ralyne, and so alonge a payth to Ballehomas. 


Ballewilliam. 


There are iii mess., CLXx ac. err. land, xL ac. pasture 
& ccc ac. more and bogge—per annum ix! vis viii‘. 
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The mearis: 


From Toghirdadowe to the didge - that ledeth to 
Thomaston, alonge that didge to Laghinmaydde, then to 
Aghnegan, thence alonge the highe waie to Bungare, and 
thence to Feebarroige, from that to Aghecoremone, so to 
Aghkynnafadd, thence to Cloghbraicke, then to Toushal- 
laghe, thence to Boiercowlenecorraicke, thence to Aghe- 
ballnekyll, & so to Toghirdadowe. 

Mem. that there are viii ac. of greate measure which 
are Xx acres of the small measure which, for a stryfe 
betwyxt the tenants of Ballewilliam & Lynemorren, the 
tenants of Ballywilliam useth to put in the pasture their 
kyne, & for every cowe of Ballewilliam twayne useth to be 
put in from the tenants of Lynemorrane. 


Mansteroryshe and the hamlett of Ballecoyllane. 


There are two castells one newlie builded and thother 
all ruynouse, a ffrerie burnyd and rasid wherof the walles 
standeth and there is an old myll place, an orchard, cc ac. 


err. land, Lx ac. pasture, Cxxxvi ac. wodd & underwodd 


and cc ac. more—per annum xii! xiii® iiii*, 


The mearis, ete. : 

From the Boggaghe to Dyrrenebo, then alonge a path 
to the castell of Eadendyrre, thence alonge a highe waye 
to Mullagharderyn, then to Fyregeare, thence to Rahen- 
nenangell, so to Tobberhole, then alonge a bogge to the 
watyr of Boyne, thence to Skeaghenyd, then to Core- 
bogge, and so alonge a lake to the Boggaghe. 


Lynemarrin. 


There is c ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, & c ac. more— 


per annum v!, 


The mearys & bondis, etc. : 


. From Laghnemarryn to Bealatellyn, then to Crost- 
sheron, thence alonge the highe waie to Aghkynnafadde, 
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then alonge the watyr of Boyne to Kysshecharre, thence 
to Bealachryne alonge the more and so to Laghnemarryn., 


Clonmelane. 


There are ii mess., Lx ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, and 
cc ac. more—per annum iii! v°. 


The mearis, etc. : 

From Toghernebroge alonge the more to the Conny- 
gere, then to Skeaghenuye, then alonge the watyr of Boyne 
to Toghirnebroge. 

Ballicolgen. 

There is one mess., c ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture & 

X ac. more—per annum iiii! x4, 


The meares, etc. : 
From Aghiballycalune to Laghramore, thens to Rahen- 


bane, then alonge the didge to Clonegearenacre, thence to 
Acrecoulé and so to Aghballycalun. 


Ballyrysterd. 

There is Lxx ac. err. land, Lx ac. pasture, C ac. more— 
per annum iii! v’, 

The mearys, etc. : 

From Toghiraawoo alonge the dedge to Kelokenemod- 
dagh, then alonge the dydge to Keaghboirmollaghneteide, 
thence alonge the dydge to Cleghacrenekryne, then to 
the lands of Ballilackene to Croslaghacrenecoule, then 
alonge that dydge to Kelokenebrare, thence alonge the 
highe waye of Rahenbane to Laghrahenbane to Lagh- 
tyllester at the Toghiraawoo. 

There is a lytyll porcion of land out of this more called 
The Iland in varience betwene the townes of Ballyristerd & 
Ballycoyllane. 

Ballynlaa. 

There is LXxv ac. err. land, xxx ac. uti and C ac. 

more—per annum iii! vi’ viii‘. 
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The mearis, ete. : 


From Mullaghtied to Kleghtowre, from thence to 
Toghirdadowe, then alonge the Bogge, thence to Cloghkelo- 
kenemoddagh and so alonge the dydge or highe waie to 
Mullaghtied. 

Ballynlacken. 


There is an old ruynouse castell wast, Cxx ac. err. 


land, XL ac. pasture, vi ac. underwodd & x ac. more— 
d 


. 


The mearys, etc. : 

From Ardbais to Moneloghsollyshe, then to Cleigh- 
keloke-ne-coggery, then to Cloghclonedywyne, thens to 
Bohirkeaghe, so to Laaghballenekille, so alonge the Bog- 
ganboysker, then alonge the Laaghcowoike, thence to 
Kleacreconoill, so to Acregeall, then to Fyraghekeill, thence 
to Klekeloke-ne-lostie, thence by the Acrekyrryn, thence to 
Cleighcouleranymore, then alonge a more to Laaghballera- 
hine and then to a highe [waie] to Ardbais. 

Mem. that the tenants of that towne had commen of 
pasture & wod for necessarie things in the wodd & pas- 
ture of Iskermore. 


Ballymorane. 


There is LXxx ac. err. land, xL ac. pasture, C ac. more 


iiii?, 


The meares, etc. : 


From the lake of Kilcoyll to a lytyll underwod whiche 
is betwyxt the lande of Killeller and Cloncowir, thens to 
the streame that devydeth the said lands to Laaghengowyr, 
and so alonge the moer and bogge to the said lake of Kill- 
coyll. 


Rathcoulebrekan. 


There is iii mess., Cxx ac. err. land, xxx ac. pasture, 
X ac. underwodd, cc ac. more—per annum v' vi‘ viii’, 
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The mearis, etc. : 


From the landes of Dyrryhennes along the watyr or 
streame of Toghirglare along a short ywe tree, so alonge 
the more to the didge of Acreconnaill, then to the Laagh- 
ballenekille, thence alonge that lake and more to Bungagh- 
more and so to the landes of Dyrryhennes. 





Leytrome. 
There is a mess., LXx ac. err. land, xxx ac. pasture and 





The mearys, etc. : 

From Laaghnegappell to Laaghballebirtane, thence 
alonge the laake or bogge to the land of Ballynlea, then 
alonge the more to Balleremon & so alonge the more to 
Laaghnegappell. 


Clonemeane & the Ballynnowe. 


There is CLXxX ac. err. land, Lx ac. pasture, Cc ac. more 
& bogge—per annum viii'. 


The mearis, etc. : 


From Knockanbreacke alonge the more to Rahenroidde, 
thens to Curraghmore so to Laaghnegaple, then alonge 
the more to Tulloghclonegouan, from that alonge the watyr 
to Dyrrelyaghe, then to Lomaynegowle, thence to -Fynne 
Tobberdallaghe & so alonge the more to Knockenbracke. 


Lyatt and Killen alias Guywe-adder-da-Oyskee.* 
There is a mess., c ac. err. land, xL ac. pasture, XXX ac. 
underwodd and c ac. more—per annum vi'. 
The mearis, etc. : 


From the bridge of Drumcaa to Dyrrestollare, thence 
alonge the more to Dyrreley, then alonge the watyr to 
Aaghclonygounan, then along that watyr to Loghneynche 





*Or ‘Gnywe-adder-da-Oyskee.’ Gniomh was an Irish measure of land. 
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from that alonge a pathe to Garrychoyne & so along the 
watyr to the bridge of Drumcaa. 


Drumka. 
There is an old ruynouse castell prostrate & wast, 


LXX ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, x underwodd, c ac. bogge 
& more—per annum iii! x’. 


The mearis, etc. : 
From the bridge of Drumkaa to Dyrrenemyn, then 
alonge the more to Fynnee, so alonge a more to Laagh- 
nemoddan & then to the bridge of Drumkaa. 


The Towne of Drumcowke with the hamletts of 
Cloncannen, Codde, Syane, and Ballenekyll. 


There are v mess., ccc ac. err. land, c ac. pasture, 
Lx ac. wod & underwod, ccccc ac. more & bogge—per 
annum xiiii! x’, 

The mearis, etc. : 

From Glayshnegamore alonge the highe waye to Kleg- 
necoggerie, thence alonge the more & mere therin to 
Monenballynann, then alonge a lake to Aghsallagh, thence 
alonge a didge & more called the Fynnemonen, then amyd 
that more to Rathendonne, from that to Aghbeallagreal- 
laghe, then alonge the lake to Aaghbeallacoyllane & thence 
alonge the watyr called Coyssheloyne to Glashnegamore. 


Ballynanum. 
There is Lxxx ac. err. land, xv111 ac. pasture & x ac. 
more—per annum iii!, 
The mearis : 


From Tobbernecurre to Boyertowine and so alonge a 
didge abouts to Tobbernecurre. 

The mearis in circuit of xx ac. parcell of the said 
err. land and pasture of the said Ballynanom are—from 
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Boyrracredan to Aghesallaghe, then alonge a lake to 
Cloghanballyamun, and so alonge a botyr or waie to Rath- 
credan. 


Taghegarrowe. 


There is Lx ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, c ac. bogge & 
more—per annum vl}. 


The mearis in circuit: 


From Boyrmore alonge the highe waye to Laghne- 
killeley, thens to Klenepayrke and so alonge the didge to 
Boyrmore Kilconner alias Ballynra. 

There is an old ruynouse castell, ii mess., c ac. err. land, 
XII ac, pasture, 1 ac. more & bogge & 111 ac. wodd—per 
annum iii’, 


The mearis, etc. : 


From.Laaghballylacken alonge a didge to Tobberne- 
coyr, then alonge a more to Gaamore, thence alonge the 


more to Laagh-boysker, and so alonge a lake to Ballylacken 
to the other end of a lake at Ballylacken. 


Rathcredan and Ardbais. 


There is Lx.ac. err. land & x ac. pasture—per annum xl*, 


The mearis, etc. : 


From Laaghballycolgen to Aacrenramore, thens to 
Crottoncowricke, and so to Laaghfynnemonen & so to 
Laaghshanballe and thence to Laaghballycolgen. 


THe LorDSHIP OF TOWECROGHANE. 


Wherein are the tounes & villages of Croghane, Bally- 
nacayslane, Coulie, Knappie, Ballynowle, Kilcorbay, 
Tullaghe, Ballynloghane, Kilnekille and Ballybegge, Bally- 
soyre, Gleancobban, Fyremore. 
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There is a castell in Ballycayslane wee) 
and in that lordship is pccc ac. er. land, ccc ac. | 
pasture, & CCC ac. more. 

The mearis, etc. : 

From the Aaghmore alonge the streame to 
Laaghcroghir, thence alonge the more to Loghna- 
seide, then alonge the more to Toghircroghane 
and so aboutes the more to the streame of Agh- 
more. 

The said Ballyncaslane wherin the said castell 
is with the tounes of Kilcorbay, Coulene, Knappy, 
Ballynbegge, & the Ballyfowre being fyve plow 
lande & parcell of the said lordship to be disposed 
to one: . 

The other parte of the said lordship conteyning 1111 
plowe lande & a halfe extending in the tounes of Bally- 
nowle, Tullagh, Ballynloghane, Killinkille, Glangoban, and 
Firemore to be disposed to another—per annum xvii, 


THE LorDsHyP OF TOUNEKILLE. 


The village of Doroue. 


There is a mess., LXx ac. err. land, xXx pasture, III ac. 
underwodd, x ac. bogg and more—per annum iii! v°. 


The mearis : 

From Bowleneshilloke to Laaghnecowle, thence to 
Ballaghneheill, then to the watyr of Beallynaamore, thence 
to Portdowenellane & so alonge that watyr to Bowlenes- 
hilloke. 

Killeysshyll. 

There is Lxx ac. err. land, xxx ac. pasture, & III ac. 

more—per annum xiliii®. 


The mearis, etc. : 


From Aghdowe to Aghebeallagaddy, thence alonge a 
streame or highe waye to Beallaghnahernowe, & so alonge 
a streame to Aghdowe. 
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The Gurtyne. 


There is Lxxx ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, & III ac. 
underwodd—per annum x*. 


The mearis, etc. : 
From the Tomarde to Glayshportdowe, thence alonge 
a watyr to a laake betweene the landes of Gurtyne & Loghe, 


thence to Beallanehirnor & so alonge the highe waye to the 
Tomarde. 


The Towne of Loghe. 


There is a mess., LX ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture. 
1111 ac. wodd, vi ac. more—per annum iii'. 


The mearis, etc. : 
From Laaghnehiskebegge alonge a watyr to Laagh- 
coulderre, & so alonge a watyr and laake to Aghlyane, 
thence alonge a more and bogge to Laaghnehiskebegge. 


Clonarre. 

There is a castell or pile, i mess., cxx ac. err. land, xxx 
ac. pasture, Xxx ac. wodd & underwodd, cc ac. more & 
bogge—per annum iiii! x°. 

The mearis, etc. : 

From Laaghnemowdan to Loghdyrreliske, then alonge 

a greate more & bogge to Killarrebregy, thence alonge a 


more or bogge to the watyr of Clonarre, & so alonge this 
watyr to Laaghnemowdan. 


Castelberne. 


There is an old castell nowe wast, c ac. err. land, xx ac. 
pasture, vi ac. underwodd, c ac. more—per annum vi. 


The mearis : 

From Klecowloke-ne-darraghe alonge a highe waye to 
Laagherewlderre, then to Glasshekallballemorishe, then 
alonge a streame to Dyrrenlynne & so alonge a more to 
Klecowloke-ne-darraghe. 
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Killodyrre. 


There is CLXxx ac. err. land, xxx ac. pasture, CC ac. 
more & bogge—per annum viiil. 


The mearis, etc. : 


From Clonkoillane alonge a lake to the grene of Killo- 
dyrre, then alonge a high waie or didge to Dyrryntynne, 
thens alonge a more to Glaishnekillebea, then to Ardbearne, 
so alonge a boter or didge to Laaghclonycoillane—the 
mearis also of other xx greate acres, parcell of Killodyrre, 
are from Cloghranmyoke to the Garrydowe, thens to 
Cowlerahe & so to Cloghranmyoke. 


Clonyrelaghe. 


There is: CLxX ac. err. land, XL ac. pasture, IIII ac. 
underwodd, cc ac. more & bogge—per annum v'. 


The mearis, etc. : 


From the lake of Ballycaslane to Aghdowe, thens to 
Ballaghgillocheine, from thens alonge a lake to the lake 
of Balleone, then to the grene of Marnan & so to the lake 
of Ballecayslane. 

Balleone. 
There is CLx ac. err. land, L ac. pasture—per annum 


viil. 


The mearis, etc. : 

From Bearnegapgyllenmoicke alonge a lake to Bealyni- 
walle, from thence alonge a greate lake & more to the lande 
of Ballechaill, then alonge a lake or bogge to the Koler, 
alonge a didge to Kleaghbane, then alonge a didge to 
Sleaghenarde, then alonge the more to Klecheill, thens 
alonge a didge to Berneclonynarde, and so alonge the bogge 
& more to Kappegyllenmoicke. 


Bernane with the hamletts of Fyeryn & Fyrrenerosse. 


There are LXxxx ac. err. land, xxx ac. pasture, VI ac. 
wod & x ac. more—per annum vi! v’. 
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The mearis, etc. : 
From the Toghirboie to Loaghballecaislane, thence 
alonge the lake to Cloghaneymarnan, then alonge a lake to 
Rahenbacke & so to Toghirboie. 


Pottechane. 
There are LXxx ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, & v ac, 
more—per annum iii! vi® viii‘, 
The mearis, etc. : 
From the dydge of Pottechane to Toghirboy, thens 
alonge the highe waie to Cloghanekyll, so alonge the more 
to the didge of Pottechane. 


Kyldowe. 
There are LXxx ac. err. land, xxx ac. pasture, & x ac, 
more—per annum iii! vis viii‘. 
The mearis, etc. : 
From the didge of Pottechane and alonge that didge 
to the lake and more of Ballycaslane & thens to the didge 
of Pottechane. 


Clonemcychome with the hamletts of Rosse & Croyt. 
There are cc ac. err. land, xL ac. pasture, X11 ac. under- 
wodd, and c ac. more & bogge—per annum vi! x’, 


The mearis abouts the same in circuit : 

From Curraghnekrynebane to Laghnebraie, thens to 
the streame of Dyrrykoy, then alonge a greate more to 
Adder-da-yrre-kere, thence to Skeagheneclonoghe, then to 
Aghyngowne, thens to Glaishenowenekill, then to Beal- 
lagheightyrre, so to Curraghnekrynebane. 


Kilclonfert. 


There is an old ruynouse castell, cLxx ac. err. land, 


LX ac. pasture, and cc ac. more—per annum v! x’, 
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The mearis abouts, etc. : 

From Glaishentawe alonge a greate more or bogge to 
Corraghkrynebane, thence alonge a waie throughe a lytle 
wodd to Glaishinnowe, so to Aghyngowe, then alonge a 
dyche to the more and alonge the more to Boulaymorren, 
then to Bellecolmanlyane, then to the hill of Ardfert, thence 
alonge a dyche to the lake of Drynanegeare & so alonge the 
more to Glasshentawe. 


Byerneboy. 


There is i mess., LXxx ac. err. land, XL ac. pasture— 
per annum iii! viS viii‘ 


The mearis in circuit, etc. : 


From Biernecappie alonge the bogge to Clonynarde, 
then alonge a more to the land of Mulyke, thence alonge 
the greate more or bogge to Glasshygyrrygrogan, so with 
out Dyrrynenawe, so alonge the lake of Lynen Tobber, 
then to Laagh Drynangarre, thence alonge a didge to Ard- 


fert, then alonge a diche to Rainecake, so to Biernegap- 
gillenemocke. 


Ballylenan, Ballynkille & Ballynmollen. 


There is Lxxx ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, and 


X ac. more—per annum vil, 


The mearis, etc. : 

From Byernenyclonynard alonge a diche to the streame 
that is betwene Balleheid & Ballynemollyn & thence alonge 
a streame & lake to the lake that is betwene Dyrredolly & 
Ballynemollyn, then alonge the more to the streame of 
Mulike & so alonge the lake to Byerneynclonynarde. 


Clonadde. 


There is c ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, Lx ac. under- 
wodd, & x1 ac. more—per annum v'. 
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The mearis, etc. : 

From Loghnelower alonge a great more & bogge to 
Laghdirredowley, then alonge a bogge to Glaisheballe- 
morishe, so alonge a bogge to Laagheraapiestan & then 
alonge a more & bogge to Loghnelower. 


TWOKEYSHELL [LorDsHIP OF TOWEGEYSHELL]. 
Killowrun and Dromrasse. 


There is two houndreth acres err. land, xxx ac. pasture, 
LXI ac. underwod, & c ac. more—per annum vii". 


The mearis in circuit : 

From Bealaatiedowe alonge a watyr called Loghe to 
Clontyrlaghe, then to Skiaghmarrownewyare, then alonge 
a more to Aghnecowliefyne, so to Corgyrre, thence 
throughe the greate wod called Dyrreneboo, then to Beal- 
labierne, so alonge the more & lake of Kilnenyanne to 
Bealaatiedowe. 


The Gurtyne in Clogher. 


There is Lx ac. err. land, xv ac. pasture, 1 ac. under- 
wod, & Lx ac. more—per annum xxvi' viii‘, 


The mearis, etc. : 
From Dyrrenynorwle to Aghvalle, then alonge a lake 
to Ballenhiskeraghe, thence to the Hiskerloem, then to the 
Cordyrre and so to Dyrrennowrle. 


Ballynvalle. 
There is LXxXxx ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, XV ac. 


The mearis : 

From the grene of Killee alonge a watyr or streame 
called Glaishestradnecleraghe, thens to Bealladyrrenemo, 
then alonge the watyr to Boirnemarrowe & so alonge a 
diche to the stream of Killee. 
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Ballysraa. 


There is LXxxx ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, xx ac. 
underwod & x1III ac. more—per annum iii! xiii® iiii*, 


The mearis, etc. : 


From the grene of Killeghe alonge the highe waie unto 
Owre-ne-caillagh-nowe, so alonge a didge to Bearneboie, 
then alonge a diche to Clonentie Beaghbyne, then to the 
watyr of Glashnenaghe, thence alonge that watyr & alonge 
a lake to the diche of Lowaghe, so alonge a diche to the 
grene of Killeghe. 


Ballylewen. 


There is CLXxx ac. err. land, Lx ac. pasture, & v ac. 
more—per annum vii!, 


The mearis, etc. : 

From Aaghballenommere alonge a diche to Rahenshan- 
gawle, then alonge a diche to Aaghdyrremullen, thens 
alonge a diche and so to passe by the watyr to Logh- 
cormyne, thens to Cowleneparke, thence to Tobberne- 
moicke, & then to Aghdowe & Fyntyre & so to 
Aghbeallannomere. 


Dengenrewkan. 

There is Lx ac. err. land, xv ac. pasture, & v1 ac. more 
—per annum xxv‘, 

The mearis, etc. : 

From Bealaneparke alonge a diche to the Skyoke, then 
alonge a diche to Tulchanenyorane, thence alonge a diche 
to Shroghan Dyrrychronekene, and so alonge the watyr to 
Bealaneparke. 

Ballyhawell Woughteraght. 


There is Lxx ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, III ac. 
underwodd & xx ac. more—per annum xxx*, 
HERMATHENA-—VOL, XX. Z 
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The mearis, etc. : 


From Biernerellane alonge the watyr to Aghdowe, then 
alonge that watyr to Aghdyrremullen, thence alonge a diche 
to Biernerillane. 


Aghynrushe. 


There is Lxx ac. err. land, xxx ac. pasture—per 
annum x\l\. 
The mearis, etc. : 


From Tulghanenygiarran alonge a streame to Ferry- 
neglishe, then alonge the highe waie to Biernelahe, thence 
to Aghneboly, so alonge the diche to Tulghanenygiarran. 


Ballynknockan. 


There are Lxv ac. err. land, & x ac. pasture—per 
annum xxxiii® iii’, 

The mearis, etc. : 

From Gearballyknockan throughe the wodd called 
Killen, then to Bealanarryn, thence alonge a diche to 
Keppenaght, thence alonge a diche to Ferryn-ny-cassan, 
and so to Laaghcorlaghe & then to Gearballyknockan. 

Mem. that the said touns of Killowren, Drumrasse, 
Gurtyne, Ballyvalle, Ballynsraa, Aghenrushe, Dengen- 
reghan, Ballynlewen, Ballyhowellowteraght, & Bally- 
knockan doth occupie a wodd in commen conteyning 
cc acres called Dyrrinboe. 


Shraid-ne-cleraghe. 


There are c ac. err. land, xL ac. pasture, xxx ac. under- 
wod, c ac. more & bogge—per annum iiii!, 


The mearis: 


From Dyrryncollen to Klegrange-ne-veran, thence to 
the watyr of Killeighe, then alonge that watyr to Bealagh- 
negrallie & so alonge the more to Dyrrycoule[n]. 
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Grangeneveran. 
Kyllenemor, the Isker and Leegwyvefryne. 
There is cccc ac. err. land, xxx ac. pasture, c ac. wod, 
& underwod & c ac. more—xi! xiii’ iiii* 


The mearis, etc. : 

From Kysshernebrare to the diche with out the Isker, 
being the meare betwyxt Ballynowe & the Isker, from 
thence to Kalcrone, so alonge the highe waie to Croyshe 
korbally to the blacke didge of the Grange, thence alonge 
the greate more to Laagheboiake & so to Kysshenebrare. 


Ballynnowe. 


There is c ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, LXxx ac. wodd 
& underwodd, c ac. more & bogge—per annum iii! viS viii* 


The mearys, etc. : 
From Bowlenecaske then alonge a waie or ditche to 
Rahendowne, & then alonge a waie & didge to the Blacke 
diche of the Iskeraght, thence to Dyrryngawne then to 


Kysshenebrare, then to Ountarsne & so alonge that watyr 
to Bowlenecaske. 


Ballyhawell Eightiraght. 
There is c ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, x1I ac. under- 
d 


Mearis, etc. : 


From Berneryllane to Laghegeare, thence to the streame 
that is by the land of Killeller, Clonecowyr, & Ballycollen, 
from thence to Aghwollen & then to Bernerillane. 


Ballycollen & Cloncowyr. 
There is c ac. err. land, xi ac. pasture, & XXIII ac. 
underwod—per annum vi! 
The meris therof : 


From Bowlenecaske alonge throughe the wodd to 


Bowleneballyn, thence alonge the more to the land of 
Z2 
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Ballycnockan, thence to Bealanmarren, thence to Keape- 
nemallaghe, then to Glaishebarenesrone, & so to the watyr 
of Ballenure, from thens to Bowlenecaiske. 


Kilcollyr. 


There is c ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, & x ac. more & 
bogge—per annum iii’, 


The mearis & boundes : 

From Laaghkillcowill to a lytill underwod whiche is 
betwyxt the landes of Killellyr & Cloncowyr, thence to the 
streame or fford that devydeth the landes of Killeller & 
Kilcowyll, then to Laagheyre, so alonge the more & bogge 
to the lake called Kilcowyll. 


Corra. 

There is c ac. err. land, XL ac. pasture & vi ac. more— 
per annum iii! v°. 

. The mearis, etc. : 

From Bealleaghnemarryn alonge a watyr to the diche 
betwyxt the Ballaghe & the Corra, & then alonge that diche 
to Glaishane, & so alonge a watyr to Monekepeller, then 
alonge a more & bogge to Beallanemarryn. 


Anaghforway. 


There is LXxx ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, XXIIII ac. 
underwod & xXIIII ac. more—per annum iii! vi’ viii’, 


The mearis, etc. : 

From the diche by Garrynemadder unto the Crost by 
the loghe by Wallaghymone, so alonge the lake in the more 
of Coulegeige, then to Laaghcurragharsny, so alonge the 
watyr to Laanesie, so alonge that lake to Tombe, then 
alonge a highe waie in the moer so to Beanebigge, then 
alonge by Monedarraghe unto Ballelaghir, then alonge the 
watyr of Byrre unto the ditch of Garrynmedder. 
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Bealaghymone. 


There is c ac. err. land, xt ac. pasture, XXIx ac. under- 
wodd & xx ac. more—per annum iiii! v°. 


The mearys, etc. : 

From Logmonedowe to Laynecurraghetarsne, then 
alonge the diche to Feaghnekillenmore, thence alonge the 
highe waie to the didge of Garrynmadder, then alonge that 
didge to the lake called Laaghnesaghtnacre, so alonge the 
watyr to the Clapper where comyes Surtyne were,’ so to 
Laaghmonedowne. 


Castellgeyshill. 


There is ccc ac. err. land, cxx ac. pasture—per 


annum x! 


The mearys, etc. : 
From Loighcayslane to Loghkye, thence alonge a highe 
waie till the way Killcome, then by Dawkebanes land, so 
to Fyddan-ny-follo, then alonge the moer to ne 


thence to Glaishare & so to Loghcayslane. 


Grainge & Dalkyn. 
There is c ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, XII ac. under- 


wodd, & v ac. more—per annum iii! vis viii’, 


The mearys, etc. : 
From Loghcaislan to Glaishbiallacroghe, thence alonge 
the watyr to Clonardloiske, then to the Gurtyncaple, so to 
Loghe, then to Isker, so to Loghcaislan. 


Ballendowe. 
There is c ac. err. land, xxx ac. pasture, LX ac. more— 
per annum iii’. 
The mearis: 
From Fyrcloghe alonge the diche to Curraghbaitte, 
then alonge to Clonardebriske, then to Glaishbiallacroe, & 
so to Glynnegartaghe, & then to Fyrcloghe. 


54,.e. certain weirs. 
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Ballykee. 

There is Lxxx ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture—per 
annum iiil, 

The mearis, etc. : 

From Glaishebiallacroke alonge the streame to Dyrren- 
sheishe, then alonge the streame to Biallacromlyne, so 
alonge a streame to Biallagare, thence alonge the streame 
to Breakanballyndowaghe, then alonge a diche to Glayshe- 
billacroke. 

Biallanecar. 


There is Lxx ac. err. land, Xxx ac. pasture, IIII ac. 
underwodd, v ac. more—per annum iii’, 
The mearis, éte. : 


From the more to Barenesrone to Aghebiallanegar, then 
alonge the watyr to the watyr of Biallaghmone, thence to 
Bowlenestockan, then to the said more. 


~Keappetiebrehowne & Kappeheeroo. 


There is cxx ac. err. land, xu ac. pasture, x11 ac. under- 
wod, & Ix ac. more—per annum v', 


The mearis, etc. : 
From Laaghnehenemore to Toghernycaple, then alonge 
a lake & more to Ardnecrosse, thence to Biallastackanaghe, 
so to Bohir-tobber-lynne then to Curragh-keappen-ne- 
brehowne, so to Curragheloiske, then to Laaghnelynemore. 


Biallaghobberleyn. 
There is Lxx ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture—per 
annum lv‘. 
The mearis, etc. : 
From Curraghnekeppe to Boilestackanagh, then to 
Kisshenenantollis, so alonge a watyr to Curraghkeppe. 


Clonmore-myke-crowyr. 
There is Lxxx ac. err. land, Lx ac. pasture, III ac. 
underwod & 11 ac. more—per annum iii! v’. 
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The mearis, etc. : 


From Curraghloiske to Glaishearnecrosse, thence to 
Kissene-aa-tollyshe, so alonge the watyr of Corle to the 
landes of the Anaghe, then to Monekleghe, then to the 
landes of Bally-aulave & then to Curraghloiske. 


Anaghfeyre. 
There is cLx ac. err. land, Lxxx ac. pasture, LXX ac. 
wodd & underwodd, & xvi ac. more—per annum vil. 
The mearis : 


From Corly to Dawnallan, then to Glassepyttichane, 
thens alonge a greate more to Clonemykbandowe, then to 
Anaghebegge, thence to Monecleghe, & so to the watyr of 
Corly. 


Clonnomryshe. 


There is ccc ac. err. land, LXxx ac. pasture, LX ac. 


more & bogge—per annum viii! x°. 


The mearis, etc. : 


From Fynlaghe alonge the more to Glaishe-ballemolen, 
thence alonge the more to Laaghe-ne-Killecroye, so alonge 
a lake to Togherclonadd, then to the lake that is betwene 
Ballydowghe & Ballyaghan, then from Lyabbeynkyt alonge 
a more to Fynlaghe. 


Raendowe. 
There is c ac. err. land, x ac. pasture, 1111 ac. under- 
wod—per annum iiii’, 
The mearis, etc. : 


From Kleghnekoillcloc alonge a watyr to Boiloillute, 
thence alonge the watyr of Bareneshrone, then to Dyrrene- 
cronen & so to the Kleghnekoillcloc. 
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THe LorpsHye oF ToOWE-RATHDROME, viz., Rathdrome, 
Brackland, Kilmore, Rathcollkille, Dyrrygrogan, Bally- 
teige, Ballychoman & Ballym* Morietaghe. 


There are cccccc ac. err. land, cc ac. pasture, cccccc 
ac. wodd, & underwodd, & ccc ac. more—per annum xviil. 


The mearis, etc. : 

From Toghirmykefollo to Baneballyhe, then to Claren, 
thence throughe the wodd of Noy, then to Moyeskaghe & 
so to Beallanenyllan, thens to Oyskeferryn, then to the 
watyr of Kiltobber, from that to Glaisshedyrrenwricke, 
thence amidd a more to Dyrrennaghe, then to Globboyne 
& so to Toghermykefollo. 


Tue Lorpsuyp oF Mo tey, viz., Clonlooke, Clonkytaghe, 
Ballydermot, Ballynollort, Ballynfollo, Clonkene, Clon- 
mell, Clonbrone, Dyrryboo, Downan, Clonadmyck- 
morishe, Clonmore, Cloncaysshen, & Clonlacke. 


There are Dccc ac. err. land, cc ac. pasture, MM ac. wodd 
& underwodd, mccccc ac. bogge & more—per annum xxiiii'. 


The mearis, etc. : 


From Aakilcomer to Glaisshymoynie, thens alonge a 
greate more or bogge Beallanor, then to Aagdownan, thens 
to Beallaynchenegard, so alonge the mearys of Dyrryne- 
mockdowe, then to the Barekynrowe, then to Barecloneboo, 
thens to Portmor, then to Barekreyngeyge, then to Bowle- 
anviane & so to the watyr of Aakillcomer. 


Tue LorDsHyP OF OFFERYNYMORCHANE, Viz., The Kepaghe, 
Ballynowlort, Mollaghenyntoge, Ballycraghen, Bally- 
mckoll, Ballysheane, Eynbregganeghe, Dyrrynemollen, 
Clonknocke, Killeclonconorboy, Clonebrone, & Clonsask. 


There are ccccLx ac. err. land, cc ac. pasture, M ac. 
wodd & underwodd, m ac. more & bogge—per annum xvi’. 
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The mearis, ete. : 

From Toghermellan to Clonbrone thence to Gyller- 
reynan thence alonge a greate longe more to Kynrowe so 
to Aghinchnegardechan alonge the more to the Blacke diche 
then to Kleneyntoke & so to Toghermellane. 

Mem. : that there apperteyneth to O’Connor thre Eyries 
of Goshawkes, viz. one in Pullaghetowke in Ferryny- 
morchard, the second is alwaie betwene the woddes of the 
Ballynowe & the Killene, & the thirde is in the wod of 
Feebarrowe, & are to be reserved to our soverain Lord the 
Kinges use & not to be leased etc, nevertheles they 

are worth by estimacion per annum xxiiii!.® 

‘Summa—The Eyre goshawkes reserved for the Kinges 
Majesty. 

Summa—The temporal possessions in Ofaly cccclxxvi' 
xviii’ iii’ besides the Eyries of Goshawkes. 


ABBEY LANDES IN OFFALY which O’Connor had. 
The late frere of Mansterorishe. 


There is the site rasyd & defaced in the late warres 
wherunto perteyneth xii ac. err. land & x ac. pasture—per 
annum xxviS viiil, 


Spiritualities perteyning to the said late Frere. 
They had the tyethes & alterages* of suche as dwelt & 
manured in their said landes. 
Summa—the said late Frery xli® viii*. 


d 


THE LATE PRIORIE OF CHANONS OF FYNTYRE. 


In the site there are diverse olde houses uncovered, 
inclosed with a stone wall a mete place for a good fermor 
being repayred. And there are ccxx ac. err. land, xxx ac. 
pasture, & 111 ac. wod—per annum vi! x*. 

The spiritualities therof. 


*Sum erased in MS. perquisites pertaining to the in- 
‘Inserted in an official hand. cumbent. 
‘i.e. altarages, namely, gifts and 
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The parsonage of Ballykene extending in the tounes 
of Ballykene, Kilcoune, Norney, parte of Rahen Tyrreille 
Balla,’ Clongawene & Tyrrene—per annum vii.' 

The tyethes & alterages of all the saide demayne landes, 
parcell of the said late priorie—per annum v', 


THE LATE NONRIE OF KILLE. 


There is no more of the syte standing but the walls 
where sum time was a chapell wast, and there is Xxxx ac. 
err. land & xx ac. pasture—per annum iii’. 

The spiritualities therof. 

The tyethes & alterages of the tenants dwelling & 
manuring in said landes—t*. 


THE LATE FRERE OF KILLE. 


There .was a faire site & veraie comodiouse & was 


burned & rasid in the late warres, but the walles diches & 
trenches standeth & maye be helpen with a lytle charge & 
made veray defensible & honest to receyve the Kinges 
Deputie at nedes & there are xLv ac. err. lande & x ac. 
pasture—per annum xx°*. 

The spiritualities perteyning to the same. 

The tyethes & alterages of the Tenantes that dwel & 
manure in the said landes—per annum xiii® iiii* 


THE PARSONAGE OF BALNEKILLE parcell of the possessions 
late of Kilmaynan—per annum iiii’. 


*°Summa—the possessions of Ofaly spiritual & tem- 


porell besides the Eyries Goshawkes & the first fruites & 


xx! per annum of benefices ther—cccccix! xiii® iii’, 


°Vide infra (p. 350), Rahen country. 
Tyrlaghballa, in O’Dempsey’s % Added in an official hand. 
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The Advowsons nowe perteyning to the Kynge in 
Offaly— 


The parsonage of Geyshell being inhabited, worth by 
the yere, cl. 
The vicarage of Geysshel being inhabited, worth by the 
yere, xx, 
The parsonage of Mansterorishe is nowe worth xxx*— 
being inhabited is worth per annum xvil. 
The vicarage of Mansteroris is nowe worth xvi‘S—being 
inhabited, per annum v' vis viii*. 
The parsonage of Croghan is nowe worth iii! vis—being 
inhabited viii! 
The parsonage of Cowlcore now iii', being inhabited 
xiii! vis viii4. 
The parsonage of Ballebirle now iii’, being inhabited vi’. 
The vicarage of Killodery—per annum iii! iii? 
The vicarage of Ballebyrle nowe xxiii’ iiii*, being in- 
habited will be per annum xiii! x’. 


The parsonage of Ballemykewilliam nowe xl‘, being 


inhabited will be per annum xiii! viS viii‘. 

The parsonage of Rathdrome nowe xv‘, being in- 
habited etc. xi!. 

The parsonage of Kilclonfert nowe xv‘, being in- 
habited etc. xii’. 

The parsonage of Clonsast nowe iii', being inhabited 
etc. iii’. 

“Her endyth Offeyley both for spiritualities & tem- 

poralities. 


CERTAINE POSSESSIONS whiche O’Connor had out of the 
countrey of Offaly in O’Regan in O’Doynes countrey. 
Agheylarevane & Ayshvave. 

There is Lx ac. err. land & xx ac. pasture—per annum 
Xxx®, 
The banding” of the same: 


1 Added in officia: hand. 2 4,e, the bounding or boundaries. 
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The length of the same is from Boerballynycaislan to 
Bonynacoger, the breadthe from thother [? side] of the 
said botyr of Ballynycaislan to the diche that is in the moer 
betwene the saide landes of Aghenlarvane & Ballykilkevan. 


Kilkevan Kuregge. 
There is c ac. err. land, L ac. pasture & xx ac. bogge & 


more—per annum iii! v’. 


The banding therof : 

The same in length is from Laaghbagandowe to Kyllyn- 
nacregyr & in breadthe alonge the botyr going to Bally- 
caislane to the more & lake called Laghdyrreneboitteke. 

O’Connor had yerelie the thirde parte of canes, 
casualties & like perquisites for défence of O’Doyne over 
all his lordship and landes—per annum x°. 


CERTAINE LANDES IN FERKALL in O’Mullois contre. 
Laahemore. 


There is c ac. err. lande, xx ac. pasture, x ac. wod & 
underwod—per annum L*. 


The mearis, etc. : 

From Rahendownefoynne to Laghmore, then to Laagh- 
dyrre Coiske, then to Bearerosdowe, then to Fydan 
Keppan-ne-heile, thence to Baregerald Shane, & so alonge 
the Loghe valley to Rahendownefoynne. 


Gurtnemocke. 

There is L ac. err. land, & xv ac. pasture—per annum 
xxv’*, 

The banding therof : 

The leinth therof is from Killennekillemore to Derkra, 
in breadth from Laaghnemoriertie . . . 

O’Connor had these parcells of Fergynanym O’Keroill 
to stande indifferente betwene him & Donoghe O’Keroill, 
brother-in-lawe to O’Connor, wherein O’Connor stoode & 
kyne were till his exile. 
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The castell & towne of Killeyryn. 


There is Lxx ac. err. land, xxx pasture, XL ac. under- 
wod & xx ac. more—per annum xxx*. 

Mem.: that the said landes in Killerin was in pledge 
with O’Connor for xviii markes on condicion if the same 
were not paid by a certaine daie then to have it in pledge 
for cxx kyne, they saie that certein other mens kyne were 
offred to O’Connor within the daie & that, because they 
were Other pore mens goodes, he refused the tender. 


Incheloghcowyr, Killene-ne-Killen & Ballyknawe. 


There is a fast Iland that no man can cume unto but 
by bote & reputed for a veraye fast place, having a greate 
wod & moche more & bogge, where O’Connor had his . 
chiefe refuge all the tyme of his exile, where are two 
messuages, CLX ac. err. land Lx ac. pasture cL ac. wodd 
& underwod, ccc ac. more & bogge—per annum iiii!. 

Note: that Tege O’Corregan occupied the same to 
O’Connors use. 

Mem.: that O’Connor had of Tibbot O’Mulmoie in 
pledge certaine landes in Dyrrygowlane for x markes. 


In GLYNCOLMAN, O’MULLAGHLENS COUNTRE. 


The Lorgen, Killenwricke, & Killeneshoneken in the 
Lordship of Killerowe. 


There is cc ac. err. lande, xL ac. pasture, XL ac. under- 
wod—per annum v', 


Ballylewe. 


There is xxx ac. err lande & x ac. pasture—per 
annum x*. 


op of at there is v1 plowe lande in the lord- ie 
e, and paid for every plowelande to} |, 


xs 
r annum xx*. 


48 Erased as in text. 
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In KYNNALYAGHE, M°GEOGHEKANS COUNTRE. 
Lowerdan. 


There is xc ac. err. land & xxx ac. pasture—per 
annum xt’, . 


In GLYNMALYRE, THE DEMPSES COUNTRE. 
The castell & towne of Clongawone & Kepagh-ne- 
fynoke. 
There is Lxxx ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, LX ac. under- 
wod & xL ac. more—per annum iii’. 


Clonhoirke & Killeran. 
per 
annum. 
iiii', 


There is cx ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture, xx | 
ac. wod & underwod & c ac. more 


Kilrapeston. 


There is c ac. err. land, xx pasture, 11 ac. underwod 
& XL ac. more—per annum iii! x°. 


Gurtynecaple. 


There is XL ac. err. land, xx ac. pasture—per annum 
xv*. 
Kilmelenoke. 


There is LXxx ac. err. lande, Xx ac. pasture—per annum 
iii! xi® viii", 
The Arde. 
There is c ac. err. lande, Xx ac. pasture, Lx ac. more & 


bogge—per annum iii’. 
Rahen Tyrlaghballa. 


There is XL ac. err. lande, x ac. pasture, vi ac. under- 
wod—per annum xx*, 

*Summa— divers possessions that perteyned to 
O’Connor besides Offaly, Irre, and the first fruits and 


4 Added in officias hand. 
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xx" part of benefices ther and thre Eyres of Goshawkes 
—x!! xvi’ viii‘. 

| °Mem.: that in the Lordshyp of Galrey with M*Awule 
there is Xv1m ploweland who yerelie paid to O’Connor of 
every | ploweland viii4—xii®, 

Mem.|: that O’Connor had yerelie out of Beallamyntan 
&|other the |possessions of Thomas Dowlen & his kins- 
folke+—x*| 

Mem. : that O’Connor had certain parcells in the Lord- 
shyp of Irre viz. a castell brocken in Cowlebencher, Lxxx 
ac. err. land, xx pasture, v ac. more. In Killene also are 
XL ac. err. land, x ac. pasture, xxx ac. underwod & 
x ac. more. In Dengenmore xt ac. err land, x ac. pasture. 
In Dengenbegge & Portneynche Lx ac. err. land, xx ac. 
pasture—per annum... . 

Mem. that the rest of the Lordshyp of Irre perteyneth 
to our Soverain Lord the King by thatteindor of therle of 
Kildare, by the late O’More also and otherwise. 

Mem. that O’Connor had aboutes xu ac. err. land of 


Wowne M‘Etynne”® in pledge, whiche is Shynnaghe 
Moyntertagan’s countre. 


“Summa O’Connor’s possessions spiritual & tem- 
porelle within Offaly & without, besides certein landes in 
the Lordshyp of Irre, the Eyres of Goshawkes & the first 
fruites & xx'* part levengs**—ceccc! x4. 

Memorandum also that upon all leases to be made of 
the landes in Offaly all the Tenantes of Tycroghan & all 
other tenantes of Offaly that shall lacke tymber or wodd 
for fuell upon their fermes shall have fre licence in all 
the great wodds of Offaly next to their fermes viz. Moy- 
leghe, Ferryn-Morchan, Dyrreneboe, Clonkyne, Bally- 
nowe, Killen, and in Anagh Fynnere & in all other like 


® So erased in text. ony of Kilcoursey. 

*? Ughaine ‘Mac -an-tSionnaigh, ’ 1 Added in officiai hand. 
son of ‘the Fox’ or reigning chief ®7.e. of livings. 
of Muintir-Tadhgain, present bar- 
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greate woddes to cutt and carrie with them at their pleasure 
to buyld & all other necessarie thinges. 

Mem. that upon every 111 plowe lande ther shal be two 
horsmen & iii fotemen of the Englishe subiectes. 


[Signed ] _ Walter Cowley 
Generall Surveyor 


























Map of OFFALY 


Based on map of Leix & Offaly in Cottonian Collection in Brit. Mus. Lond.circa’ 1563, with 
which has been collated map in Trinity College(Dubdlin) Library. probably a few years later 
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A LATIN GRAMMAR IN ENGLISH. 


WueEn Milton in 1669 published his Accedence Commenced 
Grammar, he began his address To the Reader with the 
words: “It hath been long a general complaint, not with- 
out cause, in the bringing up of youth, and still is, that 
the tenth part of man’s life, ordinarily extended, is taken 
up in learning, and that very scarcely, the Latin ToNnGue. 
Which tardy proficience may be attributed to several 
causes: in particular, the making two labours of one, by 
learning first the Accedence, then the Grammar in Latin, 
ere the language of those rules be understood. The only 
remedy of this was to join both books into one, and in 
the English Tongue; whereby the long way is much 
abbreviated, and the labour of understanding much more 
easy: a work supposed not to have been done formerly; 
or if done, not without such difference here in brevity and 
alteration, as may be found of moment.” 

In a MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
written in the fifteenth century (D. 4. 16), there is a short 
Latin Grammar, in which the rules are given in English 
and then compressed into a few Latin verses. In the 
following transcript a few abbreviations have been ex- 
panded, but in other respects the spelling of the original 
has been carefully observed. To quote once more the 
words of Milton: “He who would be short in teaching, 
must not be long in prefacing: the book itself follows, 
and will declare sufficiently to them who can discern.” 


J. GILBART SMYLY. 


WueENn TuHow hast an englyss reason to be made yn 
latyn thow shalte reherse hyt untyll thow mayst sey yt 
perfytly and thow shalte knowe the nomynatyue case for 
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he answeryth to thys questyon who or what Notwith- 
stondyng a verbe ympersonall do let yt for he hath nor 
number nor person nor nomynatyue case. 


Vult primus casus tibi respondere roganti 
Sed rectum querunt impersonalia nullum. 


The fyrst verbe shalbe the pryncypall verbe excepte a 
relatyue or a conyunctyon or the ynfynytyue mode do let 
hyt. thow shalte knowe a relatyue by thys synys that 
whom or the wyche. And a conyunctyon by thys synys 
vff than althow with many othyr lyke. The ynfynytyue 
mode ys knowne by thys ynglyss words to of y* actyue 
voyce and to be of the passyue voyce. 


Quod fertur prime tibi sit verbum capitale 
Sed referens mo. con. tantum sunt impedimenta. 


The nowne that folowyth the verbe shalbe the 
accusatyue case for the more parte excepte the verbe do 
require another after hym. 


Quarto iungantur si nomina verba sequantur 
Omnia diuersos signaque regentia casus. 


Too substantyuys or mo longyng both to on thyng they 
shalbe put yn on case; vnde versus : 


Substantiua duo casu ponantur in vno 
Si spectent ad idem sicut te diligo fratrem. 


Thys ynglyss worde that ys a conyunctyon when he 
cannot be takyn for thys ynglyss worde the wyche and ys 
a relatyue when he ys so takyn Thys conyunctyon quod 
may be put owte of a reason and then the nomynatyue 
case shalbe the accusatyue and the verbe the ynfynytyue 
mode. 

Excludi sepe quod condecet a ratione 
Infinitari verbum petit atque teneri 
In quarto rectus velut estimo te fore gratum. 
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Thys ys the rule of the relatyue when ther cumyth 
nothyng betwene the relatyue and the verbe the relatyue 
shalbe the nomynatyue case to the verbe, but yff ther cume 
a nomynatyue case betwene the relatyue and the verbe the 
relatyue shalbe gouernyd of the verbe 


Quando inter verbum mediat nichil atque relatum 
Sit rectus verbo secus atque regatur ab illo. 


A verbe ympersonall do let the rule of the relatyue: 


Normam non seruat impersonale relati 
Cui peccare licet peccat minus ut puta dices. 


When a relatyue ys put betwene ii substantyuys of 
dyuers genders longyng both to on thyng the relatyue may 
be referryd to both yn gender. Exemplum Ibo ad locum 
qui vel quod est castellum nouum, but yff the latter sub- 
stantyue be a nowne proper the relatyue shalbe referred 
only to hym Exemplum est locus in carcere quod tullianum 
appellatur. 


Cum generis varii ponatur clausa relati 

Inter que substant ad eandem rem quoque spectant 
Ut decet vniri poterit tunc illud vtrique 

Posterius proprium cum sit sibi iunge relatum. 


The verbe shall agre wyth the fyrst person afore the 
second and wyth the second afore the thyrd vt ego et ille 
disputamus. In lyke manner the adyectyue shal acord 
wyth the masculyn gender afore the femyn and wyth the 
femyn afore the neuter vt pater et mater mei venerunt. 


Tertia cedit enim prime simul atque secunde 
Persone: primo generi genus omne parebit. 


Thys verbe sum, fio and fore hath power to copull 
case and also thys .v. verbys vocatyues Nominor Appellor 
Nuncupor dicor and vocor wyth many other verbys passyus 

2A2 
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and verbys that sygnyfyth mouyng Restyng and semyng 
as moueo, sedeo, appareo, wyth many other lyke. 


Copulat hoc verbum sum, fio, iunge foremque 
Nuncupor appellor sic Nominor addito dicor 
Si bene connumeres vocor istis addito verbis 

Et que passiuum retinent sic plurima sensum 
Que motum signant sic apparensque quietem. 


Thys verbe sum may be takyn for habeo and that that 
semyth to be the nomynatyue case shalbe the datyue and 
that that semyth to be the accusatyue shalbe the nomy- 
natyue and oftentyme thys verbe sum gouernyth a dobull 
datyue case. 


Pro habeo sum posito fit permutatio recti 
In ternum casum pro quarto ponito primum 
Atque regit duplicem casum quandoque datiuum. 


Euery partycypull gerundyue supyn wylbe construyd 
wyth that case that the verbe ys of whom they cumyth. 


Participans simul atque gerundia siue supina 
Poscunt cum verbis casus tu lector eosdem. 


When I haue a nowne substantyue or a pronowne sub- 
stantyue or an adyectyue substantyuely put set yn a reson 
wyth owte ony gouernans yt shalbe put yn the ablatyue 
case absolute. 


Sextus nonnunquam permittitur absque regente. 
The ablatyue case absolute ys resoluyd by dum or by 
cum 
Per dum vel per cum sexti resolutio fiat. 


The ablatyue case absolute cannot be put wyth owte a 
partycypull expressyd or vnderstoud. 


Sepe subauditur existens participale. 


Nownys that betokenyth Instrumente yff yt be not the 
nomynatyue case to the verbe nor other wyse gouernyd 
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they shalbe put yn the ablatyue case wyth owte thys pre- 
posytyon cum. 


Instrumenta quidem que signant nomina cuncta 
In sexto poni dic sine preposito. 


Nownys that betokenyth tyme mesure or space yff yt 
be not the nomynatyue case to the verbe nor other wyse 
gouernyd they shalbe put yn the ablatyue case and many 
tymes yn the accusatyue case. 


Designans tempus vel mensuram spacium ve 
Aptius in sexto sin autem ponito quarto. 


A verbe ympersonall of the actyue voyce endyth yn T 
and ys declynyd yn the thyrde person synglar number as 
penitet, -bat, -tuit, -erat, -bit, -re. A verbe ympersonall 
of the passyue voyce endyth yn R and ys declynyd yn the 
thyrd person synglar as placetur, -batur, -citum est vel fuit, 
-citum erat vel fuerat, -bitur, -ri. 


RT cuiusque impersonalis retinebit 
Finis, voce simul persone flectito terne. 


Verbys that betokenyth bodely movyng as eo is and 
venio -is may haue the signyfycatyon of the passyue voyce 
yn the preterperfectens of the Indycatyue mode and all 
tensys that be formyd of hym. 

The ynglyss of the ynfynytyue mode cumyng after ony 
of thys nownys yn thys versys folowyng or ony other lyke 
shalbe made by the gerundyue yn di. 


Copia libertas modus otia causa voluntas 
Ius tempus venia locus finis arsque facultas 
Ista gerundia di poscunt cum talibus apte. 


Thys ynglyss worde muste where yt semyth to be made 
by thys verbe apportet (sic) yt maybe put yn the gerundyue 
yn dum wyth thys verbe est set ympersonally and than the 
worde that semyth to be the nomynatyue case shalbe the 
datyue. 
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The gerundyue yn di do and dum ys declynyd yn iii 
casys synglar as the genytyue the accusatyue and the 
ablatyue as genytyuo legendi accusatiuo legendum ablatiuo 
legendo. 

Per genitum quartum sextumque gerundia flecte. 


The .gerundyue yn dum ys oftyntymes takyn for the 
gerundyue yn do wyth thys preposytyon inter. 


Sepe gerundia dum pro do ponuntur et inter 
Preiungetur eis bene cures inter agendum. 


Thys nownys adyectyus yn thys versys folowyng wyll 
haue the gerundyue yn dum wyth thys preposytyon ad. 
Exemplum ne vacuum me ad narrandum credas. 


Commodus atque bonus tardus rudis vtilis aptus 
Ponensque velox doctus vacuus simul adde. 


When the ynglyss of the ynfynytyue mode cumyth 
after a verbe partycypull gerundyue and supyn betokenyng 
movyng or goyng to a place yt shalbe put yn the fyrst 
supyn or yn the gerundyue yn dum wyth thys preposytyon 
ad, but yt ys moste vsyd yn the fyrst supyn. Also yt may 
be put yn a partycypull of the fyrst futurtens and sumtyme 
yn the conyunctyue mode wyth thys conyunctyon vt. 

When the ynglyss of the ynfynytyue mode cumyth 
after a verbe partycypull gerundyue or supyn betokenyng 
movyng or goyng fro a place yt shalnot be made by the 
gerundyue yn do nor by the latter supyn but by the nowne 
verball or sum nowne yn the stede of a nowne verball wyth 
a preposytyon before hym. 

When the ynglvss of the ynfynytyue’ mode cumyth 
after a nowne adyectyue endyng yn -ilis or yn -bilis of 
the neuter gender comparatyue or superlatyue degre or 
after ony of thys nownys yn thys versys folowyng or ony 
other lyke they shalbe made by the latter supyn. 

Indignus, dignus, obscenus, fedus acerbus 
Rarus, iocundus, obsurdus turpe salubre 
Mirandus mirus pulchrum sic periculosus. 
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When I haue an ynglyss to be made by ony of thys 
verbys exulo vapulo veneo and fio that that doth the dede 
of the verbe shalbe put yn the ablatyue case with a pre- 
posytyon and that that ys the sufferer shalbe be the nomy- 
natyue case excepte the verbe be the ynfynytyue mode than 
the sufferer shalbe the accusatyue case. 

When I haue an ynglyss to be made by thys verbe nubo 
the manne shalbe put yn the datyue case and the woman 
yn the nomynatyue case excepte the verbe be the 
ynfynytyue mode than the woman shalbe the accusatyue 
case. 

A proper name of a towne cyte or vyllage yf yt be 
the fyrst declynson or seconde synglar number betokenyng 
bydyng at a place or yn a place yt shalbe put yn the 
genytyue case aduerbyally, but yff the proper name be 
ony other declynson than the fyrst or the second or the 
plurell number yt shalbe put yn the ablatyue case. Also 
when suche proper namys of place cumyth after a worde 
that betokenyth mouyng or goyng to a place yt shalbe put 
yn the accusatyue case wyth owte a preposytyon fro a 
place or by a place yn the ablatyue case. Thys ii nownys 
Rus and Domus folowyth the rule of proper namys yn 
euery case saue that rus betokenyng bydyng yn a place or 
at a place ys put euer yn the datyue case, bellum humus 
and militia do folow the rule of proper namys yn the 
genytyue case only, other namys of place whether they 
be proper or appellatyue shalbe vsyd wyth a preposytyon 
before them. 


FINIS : ISTIVS: LIBRI: Q: M: 





THE CHRONOLOGY OF ZENO OF CITIUM. 


THE dates of the life of Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, 
present a problem of considerable difficulty, which is 
abandoned by most historians, who content themselves 
with an approximation—a course which is preferable to 
the somewhat rash conjectures of a few. 

Jeron.e, in his Latin version of the Chronicon of 
Eusebius, gives the date of the death of Zeno as ot. 129, 1, 
1.e., B.C. 264-3. This is confirmed by the Index Stotcorum . 
Herculanensis, a papyrus roll discovered at Herculaneum 
in 1875, and edited by Comparetti, which gives, in cols. 
28 and 29, the birth and death of Cleanthes ,as during the 
Archonships of Aristophanes and Jason, and states that 
he presided over the Stoic School for thirty-two years 
(the MS. is doubtful for the second figure, but Gomperz 
makes a convincing case for 6évv). Aristophanes was 
archon in B.c. 331-0, and, accepting Lucian’s statement 
(Macrob. 19) of Cleanthes’ age as 99, we reach 232-1 for 
his death and Jason’s archonship, and 264-3 for his 
succession to Zeno. ‘This is further confirmed by a state- 
ment of Diogenes Laertius (vii, 15): that, after the 
death of Zeno, Antigonus Gonatas, his life-long friend, 
asked by his mpeoBevric, Thrason, burial for him in the 
Cerameicus rapa rov 'AOjvyGev; for, in the year 264-3, 
Antigonus was on the verge of hostilities with Athens, 
which he captured shortly afterwards; at a later date, there- 
fore, there would have been no need for such an embassy. 

As to the length of the life of Zeno, there are two 
traditions. The most authoritative must be that of 
Persaeus, Zeno’s most loved disciple and faithful servant 
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(Ind. Stoic. Herc., col. xii, 3). It is necessary to quote 
his testimony in full, as it appears in Diogenes (Diog. 
L. vii, 28) :— 


Ilepaatog dé gnaw év raig HOnKaic oxvXaic dvo Kai EBdout- 
_ xovra étwy TeAgutijoa aurov’ tAOeiv 8: ADhvaZe dbo Kal eixoor 


gro. 


This has been taken by Zeller (Stoics, Epicureans 
and Sceptics, tr. Reichel, 1892, p. 27, n. 1) to mean 
that Persaeus, in a book called Oat cxyoAaé stated that 
Zeno died at seventy-two years of age. But if so, why 
did Lucian include him in his Macrobii ($19) as having 
lived till ninety-eight? And why is there no mention of 
a work of Persaeus on the “Ethical Schools,” especially 
since Diogenes himself gives a list of his works without 
including it? (Diog. L. vii, 36). The suggestion that 
Zeno died at seventy-two instead of at a great old age is 
entirely contrary to all our other evidence, so much so 
that Clinton (Fast. Hell., vol. ii, p. 368, n. 1) supposes 
that seventy-two is an error of the copyist for ninety-two. 
But there is no need for this rather arbitrary conjecture. 
For the meaning obviously is: “Persaeus says that he 
completed seventy-two years in the Ethical Schools and 
came to Athens at twenty-two years of age.” The con- 
struction of reAcurdw with the genitive in the sense “to 
complete” is not uncommon. 

Thus Persaeus, who should know, attributes to Zeno a 
life of ninety-four years. And, counting from 264-3 B.c., 
we arrive at 358-7 B.c. for his birth. 

There is, however, a variant tradition. Lucian (loc. 
cit.), as we have seen, gives Zeno a life of ninety-eight 
years. And Diogenes makes the same _ statement 
(vii, 28). He adds further (vii, 6) a puzzling mention 
of Persaeus as flourishing in the 130th Olympiad én 
yépovrog dvto¢ Zivwvog, 1.¢., that Zeno was still living in 
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the year 260-59. A slight additional confirmation of this 
later date for Zeno’s death is given by Strabo (1, 15), who 
states that Eratosthenes knew Zeno at Athens; yv wpipog 
yevouevog are the words used; and as Eratosthenes was 
not born till 275 B.c., and the words are more applicable 
to a youth of sixteen than to a boy of under twelve, the 
evidence should be given for what it is worth. Two 
alternative solutions are possible: (1) More probably, 
Diogenes made a mistake in saying that Zeno was alive 
in 260-59, and Eratosthenes did become known to Zeno 
when he was under twelve; or (2) possibly Zeno may have 
retired in 264-3 from the headship of his school, and lived 
on for a few more years of retirement. If so, and if he 
died in 260-59 B.c., it is worth noting that Lucian’s state- 
ment of his age, ninety-eight years, brings his birth to the 
same date, 358-7 B.c. 

Having thus ascertained the dates of Zeno’s birth and 
death, there are two more important epochs to be deter- 
mined. At what date did he come to Athens, and at what 
date did he open his own school? 

Persaeus (Diog. L. vii, 28) says that he came to Athens 
at twenty-two years of age. Diogenes (vii, 2) says at 
thirty. If Persaeus is correct, the date of his arrival 
would be 336-5, which-is very early. 328-7 would be 
more suitable. But we must take in conjunction the state- 
ment of Persaeus, that Zeno spent seventy-two years in 
the Ethical Schools: and if he did, those years must have 
been 336-264 B.c. A period of discipleship of uncertain 
length was followed by the opening of the Stoic School. 
Let us collect any further evidence. 


(1) Diog. L. vii, 2. 


Aujxouse C2, xabamep mposipyra, Kpariroc’ sira cal SriAmwvog 
> om , ‘ . = v _ 
axovoa paciv avtov kai Zevexparovg Eryn déka, wo Tysoxparne 
év tw Alwvt, aAXa kat TloAguwvog. * 





Yow. ee. ie ee 
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(2) Apollonius of Tyre (Diog. L. vii, 28). 
60 AroArAwride gnoww agpnyijcacBa Tig axoXj¢ avTov ern 
dvoi Séovra EE Nxovra. 


Strabo xvi, p. 757. 


(CAmoAA.) 6 tov tivaxa ixBeig rév ato Zijvwvoe piAvcd guy 
kat rov BiPrAtwy ;. and 


Diog. L. vii, 6. 


"A. 6 Tuptog év roig wepi Zhvwvoe. 


(3) Numenius apud Euseb. praep. evang., xiv, 5, 11. 

Zivwva piv ovv péuvnua timo Zevoxpata citra 88 
ToAguwye porrjoa, avOic d& mapa Kpartnre xvvica’ vuri 8 
avty AsdoyiaOw Sre wat Vridmwvd¢ re perésye Kai tov Aoywu 
tov HpaxAureiwy’ tre yap suupoirevrec (sc. Arcesilaus and 
Zeno) wapa IloAguwvet err. . « 


(4) Persaeus apud Diog. L. vii, 28. 

éAGeiv dé (sc. rov Zivwva) "AOhvade dbo Kal eicxoot éraev. 
(5) Diog. L. vii, 2. 

aveAOav 8 sig rag "ADhvag Hdn rptaxovrodbrne. 

(6) Ibid 25. 


* 
cuvorérprbe 62 kai Atodwow, map’ w Ta diaXrsxtexa eSerdvyoev. 


The meaning of (2) is most important. agpnyéopat 
means “to lead the way (from a point)”; and hence, to 
lead generally. It governs a genitive. It does not appear 
to mean “to be head of” in this passage (note par- 
ticularly the Aorist Infin), but to found, originate, “lead 
off” his school. IfPob¢ could be understood, it would mean 
that Zeno founded his school at the age of fifty-eight, 1.¢., 
in 400 B.c. This is admittedly to strain the text, but the 
alternative is to say that Zeno founded his school in 322, 
an impossibly early date. For, consider his masters, the 
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instructors of his apprenticeship to Philosophy—Crates, 
Stilpo, Xenocrates, and Polemo. Crates flourished in 328; 
Stilpo taught at Athens in 320; Xenocrates was head of 
the Academy from 339 to 314; and Polemo succeeded 
Xenocrates. Diogenes seems to imply that with one of 
them, Xenocrates, Zeno spent ten years. In another 
passage Diogenes implies that, after leaving Crates, 
Zeno spent twenty more years of discipleship; so that, if 
he opened his school in 300, he left Crates in 320. This 
seems quite probable, and it leaves sufficient time for his 
discipleship of Polemo, though scarcely enough for Xeno- 
crates. It seems certain that Zeno was really under 
Polemo when he was head of the Academics, i:e., after 314. 
Polemo complains to him (Diog. L. vii, 25), “you steal my 
teaching,” and he could not have said this while merely a 
fellow-pupil of Zeno under Xenocrates. 

It remains only to be decided at what date Zeno came 
to Athens. Here there are two traditions. Persaeus says 
at twenty-two years of age, and Diogenes at thirty, .¢., he 
came according to Persaeus in 336-5 B.c., and according 
to Diogenes in 328-7. If Persaeus’ date is right, it fits 
also his statement as to seventy-two years (336-5 to 264-3) 
in the Ethical Schools. But I am inclined to think it too 
early, for there is the discipleship of Crates to be con- 
sidered. Crates succeeded Diogenes as head of the Cynics 
when the latter left Athens. This date is uncertain. 
Diogenes died at Corinth in 313 B.c., having been born in 
412B.c. The “floruit” of Crates is given as 328 B.c., and 
it would, perhaps, be straining a point to assume that 
Diogenes had already left Athens, and Crates was the chief 
Cynic as early as 336-5 3B.c. If Zeno came in 328-7 B.c. 
he would have found, as Diogenes tells us he did, Crates 
at the zenith of his fame. 

Accordingly, we may resume and conclude our enquiry 
with the following table of dates, which is, though by no 
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means certain, at least consistent with most of the evi- 
dence :— 


358-7. Birth of Zeno. 

328-7. Zeno comes to Athens. 

320. Zeno leaves Crates. . 

320-300. Zeno studies under Stilpo, Xenocrates, 
and Polemo “twenty years.” 

300. Zeno founds the Stoic School. 

264-3. Death of Zeno, or retirement. 


260-59.. Death of Zeno, if he only retired in 
264-3. 


C. B. ARMSTRONG. 





NOTES ON THE TEXT OF AESCHYLUS:! 


I]. Supp. 598-605. 


str. tiv’ dv Gedy évdixwréporoww 
, 2\ 7 ee 
kexAoipav evAoyws éx’ Epyots ; 

‘ ‘ > , » 
ratip puToupyos avtoxerp avag 
yévous taradppwy péyas 
TEKTWY, TO TAY HXap ovpLos Zevs. 
tx’ dpxas 8 ovrwvos Goalwv 
TO pelov Kpeooovwr Kparivet’ 


ovtivos avwlev Huéevov céBer Kpatw. (605) 


600. evré ye prae tatyp, Hermann ; éor dé, Schwerdt; avros 4, 
Heimsoeth* éor’ apa, Schmidt; «i yap sive ob yap, Tucker. airos 
airdxeup, Voss. 

604. kpatvvwy, ex schol. Paley, Oberdick. 

605. ovrivos corr. in dorwos, M; ovriwos ... juévov vel ovrwa... 
Heevov vel ovtias... Huévous, edd. Katw* xpatyn, Voss ; Kparos, 
Heath. 

Vv. 600 and 605 do not correspond metrically, as they 
should. V. 600 is an iambic pentapody, for which there is no 
parallel in Aeschylus ; v. 605 is an iambic trimeter with a 
dactyl in place of the initial iambus, for which there is no 
parallel in Greek lyric. Hence, both verses are in themselves 
suspicious, and it is useless to emend v. 600 into conformity 
with v. 605, as Hermann, Schwerdt, Heimsoeth, and Schmidt 
have done. What we expect is a normal iambic trimeter: 
cf. 568, 588. The original text of v. 600 is betrayed by the 
Scholiast ad loc., avrog 6 rarip purovpyi¢ tov yéroug, 6 TY 
EuvTou xetpl Oepareticag thy “Iw, which shows that an adrog 


1T refer to Aeschylus in Wecklein’s Pearson’s (Oxford, 1924), and to Euri- 
edition (Berlin, 1885), to Sophocles in _ pides in Murray’s (Oxford, 1913). 
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has dropped out, as Voss observed. He reads, therefore, 
ratip putoupyog avrog avTéyxeip ava&: cf. Soph. Ant. 52, 
avro¢ avrobpyy xepi. In v. 605 the unmetrical odriwog is 
probably a gloss on érov: cf. schol. ad Eur. Hec. 353, drov. 
ovrwog. I suggest, therefore, following Heath, érov xarwHev 
iuevog a€e Kpatog: cf. Agam. 270, iikw a:Bilwy adv, 
KAuraimijotpa, kpatocg. In v. 604 the Scholiast seems to have 
read kvatovwy (7d psiov Exwv), as observed by Paley and 
Oberdick. Finally, reading a comma after Zev¢ in v. 602, 
and deleting 3’ in v. 603, we get both good sense and good 
metre : 

im’ dpxas ovrivos Boalwv, 

TO Melov KpEeLaoovaY KpaTivwY,— 


o , ” ‘ , 
Grou kdtwhev nuevos o€éBe Kparos. 


“ Enthroned beneath the rule of none (less dominant than 


stronger powers), whose might he honours from a_ seat 
below.” 


i. OF. ak 


aiet re 5%) vNAS OV Kai Opacovs TrEws. 
te, M; ye sive tt, recc. 
te, Mazon; te, Wilamowitz. 


re is out of place. 7 gives weak sense: “ You are always 
somewhat pitiless and full of boldness.” The true reading is 
surely ye, ye marking the assent of the speaker, 6} the 
emphasis: “Yes, you are a/ways pitiless and full of boldness.” 
Cf. Eur. J.7. 512, Ip. puyac & amiipag marpideg i} rola réxy; 


Op. pevyw tpdTov YE 84 tw’ ovK Ex@v Exwv. “I ama fugitive, 
yes, in such a way that my flight is both willing and 


”? 


unwilling.” Cf. Soph. O.7. 1171, weivov yé roe oy maig 
éxdyZe0’, “ Yes, he was called Azs child.” Cf. Thuc. ii, 62, 
adore roAAaxte ye 2, “at other times, yes, often.” For the 
substitution of re for ye under the influence of a following xa, 


cf. Aesch. Pers. 269, cai piv tapwy ye xov Adyoug adXov KrAbwv 
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(ye recc., re M); see also Eur. Alc. 420, Hipp. 1071, Andr. 
589. , 
III. Jéza. 49-50. 
dravr’ éraxOn wAHv Oeoiar Korpaveiv’ 
€AcvGepos yap ovtis éoti wAHV Ads. 

49. érax6y, Stanley; émpaxOy, M. The Schol. (dpiorac, érumby) 
seems to have read éray6y. 

Stanley’s waxy is accepted by Wilamowitz, Headlam, 
‘and others, Mazon retains émpayn, and translates, “ Tout 
étre a vu jadis son sort bien défini—hormis le roi des dieux: 
nul n’est libre que Zeus,” with an explanatory note—“ Les 
dieux ne sont naguére partagé le monde: aucun d’eux ne 
peut sortir du domain qui lui a été alors attribué. Seul, le 
lot du roi des dieux n’a pas été défini. Zeus, seul, est donc 
vraiment libre.” How he gets this meaning out of the text 
before him I do not understand ; but I wish to point out 
that the sense yielded by éray6i (“All things are burdensome 
except to rule the gods, for none is free but Zeus”) is 
confirmed by Lucian, /uppiter Confutatus 8, which seems to 
be a reminiscence of the present passage. Cyniscus is 
arguing that the gods are no better off than mortals, being 
equally the slaves of Fate. Zeus objects: ’AAX’, & Konoxe, 
ro algwv TovTO Kal amepov evdatmoy, Hulv éoti Kal iv araow 
ayaboi¢g ipusic Brovtuev. Whereupon Cyniscus replies: Ody 
amavrec, @ Zev, aAAa Swwprora kal wap’ duiv rd moaypa Kal 
moXA} rapayy Eveote’ od piv yap evdamwv, BusrreEde yap «i Kai 
Sivaca avacnav Tih yi Kal thy Oadarray Gorep inoviay Kabsic® 
5 “Hpaorog d& xwrd¢ tore Kal Bavavad¢ tig Kal Tupirng Tiy 
réyynv’ 6 Tpopnfede 82 cat avecxoAorisOn Tork. 


IV. Jbid. 559-60. 
idta yvopa v€By Ovatovs ayav, Ipounbed. 
avfaiperw, gl. rec. 
559. idia, codd; év idie, Morell; tdpid:, Schneider; airove, 
Dindorf; vywig, Halm; xvpia, Minckwitz; idég, Hartung; davrig, 
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Fritsche; Sata, Francken; airoyvwpdvws, Reisig; aitdBovdos dv, 
Meineke ; airoBovAia, Heimsoeth ; oiddpwrv yvwpuar, Weil. 

The rhythm is regular dactylo-epitrite. V. 550, idta yvwma 
sin does not scan. True, graAav we occurs as an opening to 
dactylo-epitrite in Pind. O. vii, 1, but only for a special 
reason (see W. Headlam, /.4.S., vol. xxii, pp. 224-6) which 
does not apply here. Moreover, v. 559 does not correspond 
with v. 550 in the strophe, adda por 768’ Eupévor (two epitrites, 
~v-wv/-v-). The gloss av@apér@ shows that the word in 
the text was not idfg, which would not have required a gloss. 
We suspect, therefore, that idie is itself a gloss which has 
ousted some other word now lost. In Aesch. Cho. 671, oixeia 
sayy is paraphrased by the Scholiast as émi idia tpaypareig. 
Thus, both av@apéry and idia are glosses on an original 
oixeia (Triclinius), to show that that word is used in its sense 
of proprius and not of propinguus: cf. Hesych., vixetor’ of 
Kar’ émeryapiav adAhAae TpoahKovTEc’ Rj téwet. For the shortened 
second syllable of oixeia cf. Pind. O. i, 101 (Bergk), immeiy ; 
Soph. £7. 849, SetAaia EecAaiwy (Cretics); 1058, viwvoi¢ (the 
close of an Anacreontic—the metre is similar to Aesch. 
P.V. 130-4); Aj. 1190, Tpotay (the end of a Glyconic), 
and perhaps Amt. 1307, avraiay; O.C. 118, vais. 


V. Sept. 468-9 = 508-9. 
468. érevyouar 51 Tdde pev edrvyxetv, io 
rpopay’ eudv Sopwv, rotor dé Svoruxeiv. 


508. wérowda tov Acos avtiturov éxovt’ 


adiAtov év odKet TOU xPoviov déuas... 


468. i# in proximo versu habet, M. 


Verrall rightly finds the metre of v. 468 unsatisfactory, 
but dismisses the point with the remark that “the syllabic 
correspondence cannot be restored without considerable 
change.” The only change required is the omission of the 


suspicious iw, as was noticed by Hermann and Burney. 
HERMATHENA—VOL, XX. 2B 
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V. 468 will then be the exact equivalent of v. 508 
(v-v-- vuv-v- = v-v-vuy -vuvu-). iw has a tendency to 
appear where it is not wanted: cf. Cho. 428, id id daia 
(alterum iw delet Paley), and Zum. 514-5, iw Alka, id Opdva 
r ’Epwiwy, where it has replaced & (Pauw); zbza. 793-4, 


EraQov im peyada tro (Erafov @ peyara ro vuv— vvv-, 
Rossbach). Similarly, in Soph. Azz. 1276, we should pro- 
bably read & wévor (vulg., followed by Jebb) and not ia wéva 
(L.A. recc., followed by Pearson), and in Aesch., P.V. 598, 
for id) id wowei we should read iw uot root (= 620, tic apa pi’ 


@ taXac). 


GEORGE THOMSON. 





THE WANDERINGS OF A MANUSCRIPT OF 
OVID’S FASTI. 


A.—Berolinensis 134 AND THE Ursinianus. 


THERE are four 
Staatsbibliothek at Berlin. 


manuscripts 


of the Fasti in the 
Two of these have been 


examined by Merkel, and are cited in extenso in his edition 


of 1841." 
portant. 


Of the remaining two, one’ is not very im- 
The other, however, is, as regards the recension 


of the text, important, and it is most interesting in other 
respects. 

This manuscript,* to-day Berolinensis Lat. oct. 134 
(=Y), is nothing less than a very early and, speaking 
generally, an extremely accurate copy of the Ursinianus 


1(a) MS. Diez B. Sant. 1. This 
is Merkel’s b. It is a large folio, 
xiii/xiv s. The copyist was 
negligent, as Merkel remarks (p. 
eclxxx). See Kunz, Med. Fac., 
pp. 14 f., Owen, Trist., p. xvii. 
For de fuco read de luco. [On 
this poem see H. Walther, Das 
Streitgedicht usw., p. 121; P. Ieh- 
mann, Pseudo-Antike Literatur des 
MA, pp. 9, 95.] (b) MS. Diez B. 
Sant. 25. It is another indifferent 
manuscript, xiv s., Fasti, ff. 5- 
82v. It appears in Merkel (p. 
eclxxxii) under 71. 

*MS. Diez B. Sant. 29. Chart. 
xv s. exeuntis: Heroides, Fastt (ff. 
81-194 v), Remediwm, Pulex, Ep. 
Sapphus cwm Calder commen- 
tario. See De Vries, Ep. Sapph., 
p. 11. This manuscript belongs to 
the Z family; it exhibits charac- 
teristic readings: 11 63, 71, 201, 
276, 367, 398, 499, 111 543, 544, 
581 (gapphidis), 599, 693, Iv 536, 
V 22, 25, 131, 162, 241, 250, 357, 
507, 525, 526, 633, 651, 725. But 


not a few are conspicuous by their 
absence: see II 231, 578, 599, 634, 
111 739, Iv 209. It has, however, 
Iv 191 quem sciter. It exhibits 
the disorder in Book VI, viz. 1-30, 
295-550, 32-294, 551-812; see 
Hermathena 44, p. 111. 

* Vellum, ff. 103. 13 Quaternions 
(last leaf missing). ff. 1-101, Fasti. 
f. 10lv., Carmen de XII signis: 
Exoriens chelas . . . uictoria uictis 
(Riese, Anth. Lat., n. 677). ff. 
102 v., 103 blank. f. 103v., Car- 
men de Venetiis. Quaternions 1- 
12 are signed in the middle of the 
lower margin by a QTR symbol 
with number. The initial letters 
of each book are beautifully illu- 
minated (green, red and umber). 
For the first three quaternions 
there are 24 lines per page, after- 
wards 25 lines. There were two 
copyists. The first wrote ff. 1-19v. 
His script is rigidly Caroline. The 
lower bow of his g is not closed. 
He uses a dotted y, the right-hand 
stroke coming slightly below the 


2B2 
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(Vaticanus 3262). The Ursinianus is one of the authori- 
tative voices for the text, but in many passages it is hard 
to determine what it says. From the day of its birth it 
has been chastised by correctors. Of these there were at 
least five. The first, who was possibly the copyist, erased 
completely, and rewrote with a very light touch; he leaves 
no traces of the original words. Contemporary with him 
seems to be a less careful hand, which smudges rather 
than erases, so that we get sometimes a glimpse of what 
was underneath. A third hand, also early, generally makes 
corrections above the line in a semicursive script, which, 
together with the darker ink, would incline one to ascribe 
these entries to a later date. These three had done their 
work before Y was transcribed. Of the subsequent cor- 
rectors, some were neat, and their operations have some- 
times escaped the eyes of modern collators; see, for 
example, on 1 404, v 630. Others were rough but equally 
effective; see on 111 829. These later correctors are 


followed -by one with a scorpion touch, what Laing calls 


the “tracing hand of the fifteenth century.”* The 
Ursinianus suffered, like many Casinenses, from the so- 
called “‘Frass” ;° the ink has eaten into the vellum and has 
disappeared, or almost disappeared, on many pages. The 
tracing hand has tried to repair this mischief by scrawling 


line. He abbreviates q(we), idib(us), 
etc., indifferently, with a zig-zag 
stroke or a dot. He is faithful to 
U in spelling michi, though he re- 
solves the Beneventan assibilated 
ti ligature always as ci (amicicias, 
etc.). The second copyist writes 
a more fluent hand. He uses two 
forms of y, one undotted with a 
long thin right-hand stroke, the 
other r-shaped, on the line, and 
dotted. He abbreviates q(ue), 
omnib(us), ete., with a semicolon 
symbol. He has orthographic con- 
victions. He insists on mthi, in- 
quid (even relinquid), tinezit, 
cincvit. He separates compounds 


like immensus into in mensus. He 
is influenced by the Beneventan 
script, occasionally using its 3- 
symbol for m, often employing 
the suprascript interrogation-signs, 
and towards the end of his task 
the Beneventan ri ligature is 
almost invariably used. He copies 
nearly all the suprascript supple- 
tive glosses, once or twice even 
when they are obviously wrong in 
U. 

* American Jowrnal of Archeo- 
logy, 3, pp. 214 f. 

5See Traube, Ges. d. Pal. 
p. 79f.; Lowe, Ben. Scr., p. 286. 
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what he thought was the text on top of the original 
writing. Laing has drawn attention to the absurdity 
of 1 172 Iasone; the retracer evidently regarded the 
suprascript “s.o.” as a correction, and incorporated it 
in lane. There are other equally absurd readings.° It is 
fortunate that he tired, and did not continue his work 
beyond f. 14 (11 272), but up to that point he is a nuisance. 

As regards the earliest corrections, Y cannot help us. 
U shows tantalizing traces of the original reading in some 
of these places, but the scars have disappeared in Y. Thus 
we find: 1 122 per tutas 264 et fora 665 Villicus; 11 487 
sidera; tv 749 Siue sacro pauisse diu sub robore sacra; 
v 708 nomina fida; v1 214 semicaper. On the other hand 
we have a very useful check on the iater correctors, and we 
can gather useful hints regarding the dates of the altera- 
tions. A comparison with U gives the following re- 
sults’ :— 


(a) Doubt regarding the following readings, obscured by 
the retracer, is removed; Y reads: 1 26 Auspice te 62 


scindere 174 uoles inquit 183. feci 185 rugosaque carica 
186 candida mella (condita m.s.) 221 in auro est 231 in 
imagine 328 ista 380 necata 497 firmata 630 exanimata; 
11 73 hesperias 74 demit 78 notabit 110 cantat olos (so too 
the retracer) 268 erunt 271 pecoris. 


(b) Readings which the retracer has caused to dis- 
appear come to light; Y reads: 1 65 imago 232 extenuaret 
266 insidiosa 322 agatne rogas non nisi iussus agit 327 
uidet 387 geminae 422 uicta 615 Auspiciisque dei 627 non 
pariter tegeae sacrata; 11 265 parentia. Of these, the only 
one I detected in examining U was 1 327 uidet. 


* The retracer found it hard, for themselves, and compared photo- 
instance, to decipher Auspice te graphic copies, for which I am in- 
(I 26), so he concocted auwiliante debted to the kindness of Monsig- 
out of the gloss (adiwuante vel in- nor Mercati, the Prefect of the 
cipiente), Vatican Library, and of Professor 

‘TI have examined the U and Y Degering respectively. 


*2B 
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(c) There are other Y readings which can be ascribed 
with certainty in U, where their disappearance is due to 
other hands than that of the retracer; some of these can 
still be picked out in U: 1 178 omnia 404 parce; 11 601 
Exalmo; 111 33 E grauibus 315 dominetur 352 crastino 
829 feri censu fraudata; 1v 715 prodidit 774 quamlibet 
831 dominaeque; v 102 uerbera 298 caelestis 381 themoniae 
480 aquis 522 erat 630 deo; v1 233 Tunc 267 eadem et 
terra (ssc. que) 430 laodomedonta 525 dolet 729 laumedon. 
Some of these are obviously blunders, but faithfully copied 
by Y. 

(d) There are a number of corrections which are 
usually ascribed to U’; their absence from Y indicates that 
they are of later date. Y reads: 1 296 dicere 622 iuuare; 11 
299 Se quoque 367 Vestibus 663 tyaterida 761 furiatus 805 
ministro; 111 30 uicta 44 sua 170 facta 321 arce 725 causa 
est 791 mea p. dixit 865 draconigenam; v 360 accidere; 
vi 222 canenda 507 dea 537 ad numina. Conversely, some 
readings which have been classed as late corrections appear 
in Y. We have 1 315 snisi si tibi nubilus aer ;* 11 242 foret 
302 antiquas 665 congestis; 1v 21 Hic ad te. 

(e) We arrive finally at the following list of readings 
in which Y differs from U: 1 14 deis 295 uetet corr. m.s. 
528 Afferat corr. 643 armis; 11 35 purgamine 119 quos 
est 583 requiris wel res 603 iuturnas corr. 649 Tunc 729 et 
haec quid 769 sensu; 111 34 Contegeratque 132 iugeri- 
bus (lug. U) 166 consumatur 189 Spernebat 251 matrum 
quoque 389 Tum 416 aethera 433 romanis corr. 495 ipse 
est 528 spondea 720 aurifer 721 Tum 728 referta corr. 
747 excelsa corr. 794 Miluus ad haec; 1v 73 alestus 85 
Quod 138 danda noua rosa est corr. 169 incipiunt 279 
stygeaque 290 haremis corr. 324 sequare 326 sed in scena 
410 aurea 433 proiectat inanis 488 haec qua 502 athica 

SI could not see in U any re- ever, possible that nubilus aer, 


mains of nubibus atris (— U’, which has been retraced, stands in 
according to Laing). It is, how- an old erasure. 
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(th i.r.; africa U*) 509 excussaque 563 recessum corr. 786 
iccirco dum; v 8 tenetis 122 truncare corr. 203 rapinas 
corr. 346 adrianeo (ria i.r.) 405 echithnae 411 quoque 
om. 466 Vbera quae 476 pensantes corr. 484 Hine (fort. 
ir.) 539 mouet non iram corr. 621 uirgo im. uulgo 622 
Mitti solet m.s. solent 721 At corr.; v1 107 sat est 216 terna 
(er ir.) 333 rubor 388 opes corr. 523 hic 665 Exilio 735 
homo corr. 

Most of the above differences can be easily explained. 
In 1 643 and 111 416 the copyist has chosen the superlinear 
variant in U; in 1v 326 he has substituted the gloss. 
Twice the Beneventan a is read as ¢, he takes / twice for 
i longa, and twice he mistakes the m-symbol for s (he 
corrects by expuncting the s and superposing the Bene- 
ventan symbol). 11 119 quos is due to a misreading of 
the correction (U*). Six or seven seem deliberate changes, 
vi 665 being the best, and 111 794 being the worst. 1 565, 
566 are omitted, and restored by a fifteenth century hand. 
v 263, 264 were omitted, but inserted on the margin by 
a contemporary hand. v1 155 postes-156 arbutea were 
omitted, but inserted by the copyist. 11 281, 282 follow 
302. In U this distich follows 316, but omission marks 
(dh and dhp) direct us to read them after 302, and the 
copyist of Y has done so. There are a few suprascript 
variants in Y which I cannot discover in U. These are: 
1 121 tectis wel terris; 11 623 Innocui wel Hinc nocui; 111 96 
huic uel hic uterque wel utrique; 1v 639 cremat uel cremant; 
v1 759 exemplo uel extemplo. On the other hand a certain 
number of U’s marginal variants, apparently early, are 
omitted, viz., on 1 207, 239, 250, 287, 336, 393. The first 
copyist may have deliberately ignored them; he is some- 
what chary in transcribing the glosses. 

The differences noted above are surprisingly few, when 
one thinks of the number of vagaries peculiar to U. Many 
of U’s readings are very hard to construe. In v 570 UY 
read Athlantis; the punctuation shows that it is to be 
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taken with arma. In v 722 we have: Quae tamen 
infantes : haec quoque tempus habet. Even the “s.habent” 
over infantes does not seem to make the line intelligible. 
How was Iv 749 translated? These and countless other 
monsters, with their explanatory glosses, Y takes, loyally 
and blindly, from U. Such exactitude in transcription 
postulated rigid discipline in the scriptorium.* When and 
where was Y transcribed? Professor Degering, whose 
help I gratefully acknowledge, assigns Y to the twelfth 
century. Dr. Boeckler is of the same opinion, and is in- 
clined to think that it belongs tu the first half of that 
century. As regards its provenance, Dr. Boeckler holds 
that it belongs to Mid-Italy; he compares the script with 
that of Subiaco, without definitely assigning it to that 
school.*® I could not discover anything in the marginalia 
to throw light on these points. On f. 33v. there is: 


Epithafium lucretie ouidius scripsit huiusmodi ut habetur in hystoria 
romana 


proeedant testes me non fauisse tiranno 
ante uirum sanguis spiritus ante deum. 


The writing is late, so that no inference can be drawn 
from the presence of this famous epigram.” 


*If the copyist unconsciously 
deviates into sense, he is at once 
corrected. In Iv 693, U has 
atratri. Y wrote aratri, but he 
or the first corrector adds a supra- 


"Riese, Anth. Lat. n. 787. 
Heinsius mentions the lines, vol. i, 
p. 228. For the earlier discussions, 
see Burmann, A. L., u, 172. F. 
Lindenbrog pointed out that they 


script t! See above (c) on v 381, are quoted as Ovid’s by Otto 
VI 430. Frisingensis, Chron. 1,9. Hauréau 

“Could Y have come from attributes them to Hildebert, of 
Farfa? The script of the first Lavardin, on fhe evidence of 
copyist is not dissimilar in some Paris, 14194 (Les Mélanges 
respects from Pl. x11 in Palwo- poétiques d’Hildebert de L., 
graphia Latina, pt. 3; see Lindsay p. 159). Carlo Pascal in his in- 


and Carusi, ad loc. If it could be teresting article (Poesia Latina 





shown to have come from Farfa, 
a Combinationsforscher might dis- 
cover it to be the Ovid which 
‘‘amarissimus’’ Guido purloined 
in 1192. 


Medievale, pp. 17 f.) suggests that 
Hildebert merely added two lines 
(Quam bene producti, etc.) to a 
genuinely ancient poem. 
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On the verso of f. 103, in a fifteenth-century hand, there 
is a poem on Venice: 


Vndisonum tenui rumpit uagus adria fluctu 
Litus, labilibus exspatiatus aquis. 

Oceupat effusas late sinus amplus harenas, 
Pene lacus, uicibus ni fluat unda suis. 

Hue agit undosos magnis e fontibus amnes 
Et tellus fluctus miscet opima suos. 

In medio tumidis contraria restitit undis 
Area non amplo tuta relicta situ. 

Vsibus apta fuit modicis. quis credere posset? 
Hie Veneti sedes constituere suas. 

Iam domus est ubi thetis erat. Mirantur ab imo 
Surgere nereides atria celsa salo. 


t Vndissonum. 6 suas. 


This presence of the lines suggests that Y at one time 
was in the neighbourhood of Venice. I think that I can 
show that it was in North Italy, and that it has played an 
important part in the establishment of the text of the 
Fasti. 


B.—Tue Excerpta Politiani oF THE Fastt. 


Politian worked hard on the text of Ovid, and the 
Fasti owes something to his researches. To him is due 


‘the restoration of 1v 45 Capyi, v 725 tubilustria, v1 723 


Tuberte, and possibly other readings. He entered his 
notes on the margins of a copy of the Parma edition of 
1477. This copy, after the death of, Politian, was given 
to the monastery of San Marco in lieu of some manu- 
scripts lent to Politian, which his executors could not find. 
At the end of the Fasti Politian had noted: Recognoui 
Ang. Politianus cum uetusto codice collatos fastorum 
libros anno mececlxxx V Kl. Quinctilis Florentiae in diui 
Pauli. Eosdem. anno meccclxxxii publice enarrabam. 
This Parmensis disappeared from the monastery library 
about the end of the eighteenth century. Dr. Owen found 
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It is from this book that 


Heinsius** obtained the information which he prints in his 
notes, generally referring to his source as “exc. Politiani,” 


but he sometimes talks of a “codex Politiani.” 


The double 


designation puzzles us, but Heinsius was himself a little 
puzzled regarding the nature of the Excerpta, though he 
decided that the Ursinianus was one source of Politian’s 


information. 


This view has been accepted generally, but 
I am inclined to think that it is not quite correct. 


There 


is strong internal evidence that Politian used the Bero- 


linensis, not the Ursinianus. 


Close as is the similitude of 


Y to U, there are certain differences; see above under (e). 
These readings, peculiar to Y, are all, except a few that 
are obviously nonsense, recorded by Politian; some, indeed, 
which are nonsense, are in Politian’s list, viz., 111 528 


spondea, 794 ad haec, 1v 433 proiectat. 


Politian has all 


the readings which are partially or completely illegible 


in U; see under (a) and (6). 
to Y: 1 121 tectis wel terris; v 621 uirgo uel uulgo. 


He has variants peculiar 


He 


says that 11 281, 282 follows 302. 
There are, however, in the Excerpta readings from 


more than one manuscript. 


"I had gathered from Dr. 
Owen’s description (Trist., p. xv) 
that the Bodleian ed. Parmensis 
did not contain the excerpta for 
the Fasti. I took a copy, there- 
fore, of Heinsius’s notes (Bodl. 
Auct. 8S. 5. 12), from which I cite 
in the present article. Later, I 
discovered that I was mistaken. 
The Bodleian volume does contain 
the original notes (ff. 326-389). 
Politian’s subscription, however, 
has been cut out of the buttom 
margin of the last page. Time 
did not permit me to do more than 
compare and verify u few of the 
entries; as far as I could deter- 
mine, Heinsius has made a careful 
transcription. 

* Gronovius took a copy of these 


In a few cases Politian ex- 


notes in 1640. Isaac Voss called 
Heinsius’s attention to them in 
1642. The following year Grono- 
vius gave Heinsius a copy. In 
1645 Gronovius reminded Heinsius 
about examining these notes for 
himself at Florence. See Burmann, 
Syll. epistularum, ete., 111, pp. 121, 
126, 129, 164, Iv, p. 561. In the 
catalogue of MHeinsius’s library 
there is: In Ovidium Notae . 

Amores, Tristia, Fasti et alia col- 
lata ab Angelo Politiano cum v.¢. 
Florentino. (Poetae m Quarto, 
n. 378, p. 90). These notes are 
those, I think, which are now in 
Berlin. In Munich there is a copy 


of the notes made in an ed. Par- 
mensis of 1489 by Puccio; 
Kunz, De med. fac., p. 25. 


see 
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pressly cites an “alius.” For instance, 111 397, where the 
Parmesan text has “capitis discincta,” Politian’s note is: 
apicata sancta [= Y] in alio apicata cincta; again, v1 461: 
galliaco [= Y] in alio collatio. Again, we find a non-Y 
reading receiving precedence over the Y reading, which is 
entered as a variant: 111 813 rasa[= ?]Jal strata [= Y]; 
or we find the Y reading completely ignored : 11 201 dextro 
231 latrantibus 380 cessit 398 Nescioquem uobis 405 
clamore pari sentire 575 confuso. Finally, a number of 
conjectures are jotted down without any sign to show that 
they are not readings from a manuscript. 

A flood of light is thrown on Politian’s methods by an 
inspection of Laurentianus 36. 25. This manuscript is 
what Heinsius called the “Optimus (Tertius) Mediceus.” 
In its original state it deserved to be called the “Pessimus 
Mediceus.” ** It was written in the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, and teemed with errors. Most of these 
have been corrected, and the margins are covered with 
variants. To judge from the ink and handwriting, these 
were made at different periods. Some of the earlier cor- 
rections may be due to another hand, but the mass of the 
corrections and marginalia are, I believe, Politian’s. Pro- 
fessor Rostagno very kindly compared the script with 
indubitable specimens of Politian’s writing, and concurred 
with this view. Most of the corrections and variants 
derive from Y ; indeed, right readings are sometimes altered 
in favour of a corruption from that manuscript. Thus, 
we have 1 241 colui changed to coluit, 111 418 Gratare to 
Cratera, 837 captae to castae, 1v 726 februa to fercula, 

“The copyist was either very (natura), 515 nemus (onus), 522 
careless or very ignorant—pro- liquida (lucida), ‘85 mortalia 
bably both. A few readings will (natalia), v 448 cui (tibi), 537 
show his quality: 1 516 uerba sonitum (comitem), VI 352 officio 
(bella), 710 dura (nuda), 1 509 (obsidio), 387 Sumite (surgite), 
poscula signat (per oscula siccat), 712 tegenda (widenda), 760 minime 
741 comites (uwolucres), 811 cura (nimiae). It was not its text 
(prima), Iv 52 membra (regna), which made Heinsius call this 


216 turba (curua), 386 luna (libra), manuscript ‘‘optimus.’’ 
422 herba (Henna), 429 nunc herba 


wetecce ste oor. 


f 
} 
| 





380 





vi 192 tectae to dextrae. 
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It is equally surprising that a 


number of obviously sound Y readings are not entered; 
we are left with false readings; to mention a few in- 
stances, in 1 315 f., 400; rv 211, 405, 422, 462; v1 793. 
Y readings are altered in some cases: 11 201 dextra to 
dextro, 216 occulere apta to occulit alta, 465 tenebant to 


tegebant, 1v 432 referte to replete. 


There is a large 


number of what must be regarded as Politian’s con- 
jectures; these appear as corrections either in the text or 


on the margin. 


The Y readings are introduced either by 
direct correction of the text or as variants with 


‘fay 7? 


But a certain number of the readings introduced by “al” 
do not belong to Y. Some of these may have come from 
a printed text; about half of them are in Rubeus’s edition. 
Of the remainder, a few may be conjectures, but most of 
them seem readings from manuscripts, readings of the type 
that would be hard to assign to any particular manuscript. 
Their number, compared with that of Y variants and the 
corrections derived from Y, is quite insignificant.” 

If we turn back again to the Parmensis, we will observe 
an increase in the number of Y variants, and a very large 


increase in non-Y readings. 


It will be found that the 


greater portion of the latter have been taken from the text 
or margins of Laurent. 36. 25, including such readings as 
were noticed above (see 11 201, 231, 380, 398, 111 813). 
This manuscript is the “alius” par excellence of 111 397. 


*%T have not been able to deter- 
mine the source of Il 256 parua 
dulcia, 562 nostra, vi 261 texta 
uidebas, 656 magnae; Vv ‘626 dei 
may be a conjecture. There are 
two variants on which a case might 
be built for U rather than Y as 
being Politian’s ‘‘ uetustus codex,’’ 
viz., If 119 quoque al quibus, and 
v 630 deo al modo. Neither of 
these, however, is unique, like Y’s 
spondea (111 528) and Miluus ad 
haec (594). quibus is found in 


several MSS., including Paris. 
8245, and Monac. 594; modo be- 
longs to the Z family, which was 
not unrepresented in North Italy 
at this date, and it is the reading 
of the passage as quoted by 
Lactantius. These variants cannot 


outweigh the evidence given above 
in favour of Y. The chance that 
Politian used neither U nor Y, but 
a manuscript that combined pecu- 
liarities of both, seems too small 
to be worth considering. 
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But the role of “alius” is played occasionally also by other 
Florentine manuscripts, especially Ashburnhamensis 76, 
Laurent. 36. 24, and, once or twice, I think, by Laurent. 
36. 19. The contributions from these manuscripts, how- 
ever, are neither considerable nor important. The bulk 
of the Excerpta are derived from Y and the “Optimus 
Mediceus.” The weight, therefore, to be assigned to the 
Excerpta depends on the weight we assign to those two 
manuscripts. 

One marvels sometimes at the way in which the apparatus 
tends to grow; certain readings seem to possess the power of 
self-multiplication. For example, Laurent. 36. 25 had 
originally, as far as I could see, 111 397 capitis discincta. 
This was corrected (by conjecture, if I am not mistaken) 
into apicata cincta. This latter reading was transferred 
to the margins of Politian’s book. Thence Heinsius took 
it, as well as from the “Optimus Mediceus,” and so one 
became two. He notes it also as a variant from Laurent. 
36. 24, but I do not think that it is in that manuscript, 
though I may have overlooked it. Still, Heinsius in his 
printed notes gives it three sponsors: “excerpta Politiani 
& duo Medicei.” Merkel’® repeats this testimony : “apicati 
cincta. Jta plane 5 10 48.” Thus numbers sanctify the 
crime and one honest conjecture becomes three rogues in 
buckram — or should I say, vellum? To take another 
example, which is not quite so flagrant; in 11 398 Heinsius, 
in his printed notes, cites in favour of uobis: “excerpta 
Politiani et tres alii probae notae.” Here again a reading is 
lifted out of the Laurentianus into the shelter of the divinity 
that hedges Politian’s “vetustus codex.” One of the 
sponsors is allowed to speak twice; of the remaining two, 


© Merkel did splendid service for gathered from Heinsius’s printed 
the Fasti, but there are some de- notes; they cover at least five manu- 
fects in his big apparatus. His scripts. Readings from Lawrent. 
numbers 10, 11, 48 represent a 36. 25 will be found under 10 and 
potpourri of Medicean readings 48. 
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one is Strozzianus 124," to which Heinsius gave quite undue 
weight, the other, I imagine (I did not find Heinsius’s 
manuscript record), is Leid. Voss Q. 73. It seems, by the 
way, impossible to convince modern editors that this reading 
is neither in Unor in R. In the same way, some of Politian’s 
conjectures have passed from the margins of Laurent. 
36. 25 and of the Bodleian Parmensis into currency as 
authentic manuscript readings; Lilybeida (1v 479) and 
Charybdi (499) are corrections in the Laurentian manu- 
script. Other corrections of this class are Acragantaque 
(475), Mylen (476), Metanira (539). Somewhat curious 
are Hippucrenes (v 7) and Pulymnia (9). Argestis (161) 
is probably a slip. Politian corrects pia uita to tua uita 
in v1 590. I do not understand his.correction of callaico 
(v1 461) to gallerio (c sup. g postea scr.). In the manu- 
script both tubilustria** and tuberte appear as marginal 
corrections; captae (1v 45) is untouched. In the Par- 
mensis above that word is written “i. (1. ?) capyi.” The 
Laurentian ‘manuscript, as I have said above, is a poor 
thing as a text; it is another testimony to the greatness of 
Politian’s scholarship that he could produce good work 
from such material He must have rejoiced over the 





™ Membr., s. xiii, ff. 80 (1-50v, 
Fasti). The account in Merkel 
(n. 14) is fairly full and accurate. 
This manuscript has some curious 
readings, like 1 454 inace laune, 
mr 549 fertur crimine ab _ isto, 
tr 829 uerba feri sensu fraudante, 
v 702 Leucadio. In vi 594 it 
has: Et uir es idictas (for 
idictas), from which Heinsius de- 
duced i! dictas. In vi 603 it 
seems to me that it reads ponpa, 
not ponpam. In some places 
Heinsius has not mentioned that 
the reading is im rasura. 

* The recent Teubner edition re- 
cords tubilustria as a first-hand 


correction in U. This is, I think, 
U reads ubilustria, cor- 


incorrect. 


rected by a suprascript t, but the 
correction is late. At one time, 
when I believed that Politian used 
this manuscript, I thought that he 
might have added the t. His 
entries in the margins of the 
Parmensis and the Mediceus in- 
dicate that he obtained this read- 
ing by conjecture. I now think 
that it was some later scholar who 
corrected U. Some of the correc- 
tions in that manuscript seem as 
late as the sixteenth century. In 
11 761, for instance, furiatus is cor- 
rected to furialeis; such archaistic 
spelling was popular with certain 
scholars about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. 
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advent of Y. He had already examined it, and gleaned 
censu (111 829) before he published his Miscellanea (1489). 

It is tempting to speculate on the further adventures 
of Y. To judge from such North-Italian manuscripts as 
I have seen, the tradition of that region from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth century was distinctly non-U. If we 
except the Primus Ambrosianus (= N 265 sup.), which is 
a hybrid with many Z features, we might maintain that 
the R tradition, as in France, prevailed. If we examine 
the three oldest manuscripts (xii/xiii s.) belonging to 
Florence or that neighbourhood, namely, Laurent. 36. 24 
(=Primus Mediceus),*° Ashburnensis 76, Harleianus 
2055,” their close affinity with the Fleury manuscript 
leaps to the eye. This type of text prevailed up to the age 
of printing; apart from Politian’s researches, there is little 
trace of U readings until we come to the Aldine editions. 
The first Aldine (1503) is based on the edition of Rubeus 


(1474). 


belong to the U tradition. 


In his edition, however, Aldus was able to print 
six lines (v1 271-6), hitherto unknown. 


These lines 
Aldus received them from 


Franciscus Roscius of Verona, who had taken them from 


“This is the oldest (s. xii) of 
the nine Medicean MSS. It be- 
longs to the R family, and exhi- 
bits a general similitude to the 
Pembrokianus and Gottingensis. 
It was written by an honest but 
very sleepy copyist. I know no 
manuscript of the Fasti which in- 
corporates so much gloss-matter in 
the text. To mention a few 
examples, we have: 1 45 A 
nimium creduli faciles, 103 Ile 
arion metu, 119 Nune mihi ego 
ualle [== uellem] mille sonos, 265 
antiqui recordamenta monimenta, 
282 Flamen sacerdos adhoc, 356 
lida a loco puella, 637 Et bene 
habere [= habete] uos bene tu, 
lI 245 excubias in quo loco ubi 
rex, 343 his inquid facito mea 
tela procures piis sacrificiis, 619 
Ne refer illa uolebat referre as- 
pexi non illo corpore digna. As 


one might expect, the gloss at 
times dispossesses a word in the 
text. We find 11 143 ueniam dedit 
ille maiestas, v 313 fierem inimica 
doloris, 387 parte suorum. It has 
a curious interpolation in 1 204: 
Sexque simul tectos ensibus et 
clipeis. It is, however, one of the 
few MSS. which have vi 60: 
lanuuiumque (so too Lawrent. 36. 
19). Heinsius found the Medicean 
MSS. disappointing:  ‘‘Codices 
Ouidianos ab aliqua uetustate com- 
mendatos non offendi’’ (Syll., 111, 
p. 172). He collated five (36. 21, 
36. 23-26) in 1646, and the remain- 
ing four in 1652. 

*” This manuscript is subscribed : 
‘¢Est Conuentus §. Marci de 
Florentia ordinis praedicatorum de 
hereditate Nicolai de Nicolis.’’ 
At one time it belonged to 
Coluccio Salutati. 
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Navagero 
He 
None of these, 
There is little or nothing 
Variae Lectiones” to suggest 
But in the third edition (1533/34), the 
text is thoroughly overhauled, and given a definitely U 


an “antiquissimus codex.” Was this codex Y? 
had charge of the second Aldine edition (1515/16). 
consulted, he says, many manuscripts. 
apparently, belong to the U class. 
either in the text or in the “ 
that he did so.” 


The changes start with the first page (15 f. 
Officiique En Tibi munere), and continue to the last (v1 
807 tu turpe). Where did Fascitellus, who had charge of 
this edition, obtain his information? Was it from. Politian’s 
notes or from the marginalia of Laurent. 36. 25? The 
absence of certain striking UY readings (like v1 205, 793) 
might suggest the latter source, for these are omitted in 
that manuscript, but not in the Parmensis. But why are 
Politian’s conjectures (like tubilustria) equally absent? 
This seems to point to some faulty transcript of Y (or U) 
as the source. There were more than one manuscript of 
this type made about the end of the fifteenth century.” 
Where U was at this time is hard to say. The first certain 
reference to it is made by Ciofani. Orsini was then its 
owner, and he showed it on one occasion to Ciofani.”* 
How it came into Orsini’s hands is unknown.”* 

It is not beyond the limits of probability that Fascitellus 
had knowledge of Y. The poem on the last page seems 


complexion. 


Ciofani was Vaticanus 3265 (= 


* The two changes which could 
have come from U or Y are Vv 630 
modo, and vi 444 auxilium. As 
regards the first, see above, foot- 
note 15; Navagero may have taken 
this reading from Lactantius. 
auxilium, however, is peculiar to 
UY. 

“Such as Vat. Rossianus 413, 
Ottobonianus 1857.  Heinsius’s 
Patavinus Secundus, which I have 


been unable to discover, was 
another of this class. 
%See Ciofani on vi 213. The 


Orsini lent to 


Ursinianus which 


Heinsius’s Vaticanus Secundus). 
Merkel confused this manuscript 


with U (= Vaticanus 3262 = 
Heinsius’s Primus Vaticanus). 
Ciofani’s Vaticanus Primus 


(‘codex Colotii’’) is Vaticanus 
1604 (= Heinsius’s Tertius Vati- 
canus), 

** See de Nolhac, La bibliothéque 
de Fulvio Orsim, p. 274. de 
Nolhac points out that the monks 
of Monte Casino made many gifts 
from their library to cardinals in 
the sixteenth century. 
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to support the suggestion that it had visited Venice. When 
we next hear of it, it has travelled a long way. In 1652 
it is in the hands of the Graf von Starhemberg-Riedegg.”® 
In that year the first edition of Heinsius’s Ovid appeared. 
The editor was at the time in Italy and at Rome, where 
five years before he had come upon the Ursinianus."® He 
was tnistaken in thinking that Politian had consulted it 


before him. The Florentine scholar had obtained his 
knowledge from the Berolinensis. 


Habent sua fata libelli! 


That manuscript, if I have 


traced its career aright, has had an eventful history. 


* On the top of f. 1 is written: 
‘Ex libris Imi D.D. Henrici 
Guilielmi Comitis a Starhemberg- 
Riedegg Ao 1652.’’ Dr. Degering, 
who kindly deciphered this note for 
me, tells me that the Starhemberg 
library was acquired by the Royal 
Library in 1889. I have no infor- 
mation how the Graf von Starhem- 
berg obtained the manuscript. 

*In January, 1647, he writes to 


HERMATHENA—VOCL.,. XX. 


Gronovius: Nactus sum Fastorum 
praestantissimum exemplar in 
Vaticana bibliotheca, litteris Long- 
bardicis secriptum, quo Politianus 
usus aliquando uidetur, sed adeo 
non omnia in codicis sui margine 
uir ille summus notarat quae no- 
tanda fuerant, ut uberrimum mihi 
spicilegium reliquerit (Syll., 11, 
p. 176). 


E. H. ALTON. 


2C 
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THE PERVIGILIUM VENERIS: A VERSION. 


1 


Cras amet qui numquam amauit, quique amauit cras amet, 
Ver nouum, uer iam canorum, uere natus orbis est, 

Vere concordant amores, uere nubunt alites, 

Et nemus comam resoluit de maritis imbribus. 


2 


Cras amorum copulatrix inter umbras arborum 
Inplicat casas uirentes de flagello myrteo; 
Cras canoris feriatos ducit in siluis choros, 
Cras Dione iura dicit fulta sublimi throno. 
(Cras amet, etc.) 


3 


Ipsa gemmis purpurantem pingit annum floridis, 
Ipsa turgentes papillas de Fauoni spiritu 

Vrget in nodos tepentes, ipsa roris lucidi, 

Noctis aura quem relinquit, spargit umentes aquas. 
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1 


Loved ye never, love to-morrow; loved ye once, to-morrow 
love! 

Spring is come, earth’s natal season; songs of Spring fill 
every grove. 

Spring, when Love meets Love; ‘tis Spring, and birds are 
mating in the bowers, 

And the trees unbind their tresses, greeted by the procreant 
showers. 


2 


Lo, to-morrow verdant arbours in the shadow of the leaves 
She who links the Loves in wedlock of the branching myrtle 
weaves ; 
Through the tuneful glade to-morrow goes the gay pro- 
cession by, 
For Dione rules to-morrow from her throne uplifted high. 
Loved ye never, love to-morrow; loved ye once, 
to-morrow love! 


3 
At her touch with gems of blossom all ablaze the season 
glows; 
And the early buds, that burgeon as the balmy Zephyr 
blows, 
Into clusters warm she presses; hers the hand that scatters 
round, 


When the night-winds fall, the dew-drops left upon the 
shining ground. 


Cs 
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4 


En micant lacrimae trementes de caduco pondere, 
Gutta praeceps orbe paruo sustinet casus suos; 
En pudorem florulentae prodiderunt purpurae; 
Tot colorantur rosarum delicata pectora. 

(Cras amet, etc.) 


5 
Vmor ille, quem serenis astra rorant noctibus, 
Mane uirgines papillas soluit umenti peplo, 
Mane gratias Dione quot patescunt uindicat; 
Ipsa iussit mane totae uirgines nubant rosae. 


6 


Facta de /psius cruore deque Amoris osculis 

Deque gemmis deque flammis deque solis purpuris, 
Cras ruborem, qui latebat ueste tectus ignea, 
Punicans marita nodo non pudebit soluere. 

(Cras amet, etc.) 
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4 
See the tears that quiver trembling, over-weighted, to their 
fall, 
Each against its headlong journey gathered in a tiny ball; 
See, at length the crimson blossoms must their modesty 
disclose, 
While the dainty colour deepens on the breast of every 
rose. 
Loved ye never, love to-morrow; loved ye once, 
to-morrow love! 


5 


For the dew, the starry effluence in the calm night-watches 
born, 

From the dank robe folded round them frees the virgin 
buds at morn. 

In the morn each opening rose Dione claims by sovran 
right ; 

At her bidding all the virgins must be wedded ere the night. 


6 


Of the blood of Cypris formed, and of the velvet lips of 
Love, 
Of the gems, and of the flames, and of the sunlight from 
above, 
Boldly will the rose to-morrow thrust her sheltering sheath 
aside, 
As the flame-hued veil withdrawn reveals the blushes of 
a bride. 
Loved ye never, love to-morrow; loved ye once, 
to-morrow love! 
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7 
Ipsa nymphas diua luco iussit ire myrteo; 
It puer comes puellis; nec tamen credi potest 
Esse amorem feriatum si sagittas uexerit; 
Ite, nymphae, posuit arma, feriatus est Amor. 


8 
Iussus est inermis ire, nudus ire iussus est, 
Neu quid arcu neu sagitta neu quid igne laederet; 
Sed tamen, nymphae, cauete, quod Cupido pulcher est; 
Totus est inermis idem quando nudus est Amor. 
(Cras amet, etc.) 


9 


“Conpari Venus pudore mittit ad te uirgines; 
Vna res est quam rogamus, cede, uirgo Delia, 
Vt nemus sit incruentum de ferinis stragibus 
Et recentibus uirentes ducat umbras floribus. 


10 
“Ipsa uellet te rogare, si pudicam flecteret, 
Ipsa uellet wut uenires, si deceret uirginem; 
lam tribus choros uideres feriatos noctibus 
Congreges inter cateruas ire per saltus tuos. 
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7 
Now the nymphs among the myrtles go by Venus’ own 
command, 
And a boy goes with the maidens; but they will not under- 
stand 
Love is here in frolic mood if arrows in his hand they see; 
Go, ye nymphs, he drops his weapons, for in frolic mood 
is he. 
8 
Love to go unarmed was bidden, bidden all unclad to go, 
Lest with torch he work some havoc, or with arrow, or 
with bow; 
But for all that, nymphs, be watchful; Cupid walks in 
beauty’s pride; 
Love unarmed is full as lovely with his vesture laid aside. 
Loved ye never, love to-morrow; loved ye once, 
to-morrow love! 


9 
“Virgins to the virgin goddess Venus sends to plead for 
grace; 
One thing only we would ask thee: Delian Maiden, yield 
Her place, 
That no blood of hunted creature may defile the woodland 
bowers, 
While the cooling shadow gathers to refresh the newborn 
flowers. 
10 ; 
“She herself would fain invite thee, could she bend thy soul 
austere, 
She herself would bid thee welcome, might a virgin enter 
here, 
Then for three long nights together would’st thou watch 
the festal bands, 
Blithely ’mid the thronged assembly passing through thy 
forest lands. 
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“Floreas inter coronas, myrteas inter casas 

Nec Ceres nec Bacchus absunt nec poetarum deus: 
Detinente tota nox est peruiglanda cantico; 
Regnet in siluis Dione, tu recede, Delia. 

(Cras amet, etc.) 


12 
“Tussit Hyblaeis tribunal stare diua floribus, 
Praeses ipsa iura dicet, adsidebunt Gratiae; 
Hybla totos funde flores, quidquid annus adtulit, 
Hybla florum sume uestem quantus Aetnae campus est. 


13 
“Ruris hic erunt puellae uel puellae montium 
Quaeque siluas quaeque lucos quaeque fontes incolunt; 
Iussit omnes adsidere mater alitis det, ; 
lussit et nudo puellas nil Amori credere.” 
(Cras amet, etc.) 


14 
Cras erit quwm primus, Aether copulauit nuptias, 
Vt Pater totis creauit ueris annum nubibus. 
In sinum maritus imber fluxit almae coniugis, 
Vnde fetus mixtus omnes magno alebat corpore. 
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11 
“There amid the flowery garlands, ’mid the myrtle arbours 
dim 
Ceres walks, and Bacchus also, and the god whom poets 
hymn; 
All the wakeful night must hear us chant our never silent 
lay; 
Let Dione rule the woodland, Maid of Delos, yield, we pray. 
Loved ye never, love to-morrow; loved ye once, 
to-morrow love! 


12 

“See, with bloom of Hybla laden, her tribunal raised on 
high; 

She presides, her laws proclaiming, with the Graces seated 
nigh; 

Hybla, pour forth all thy blossom, all the season’s glory 
lend ; 

Hybla, don thy garb of flowers, wide as Etna’s plains 
extend ! 

13 

“Here the rustic nymphs assemble, nymphs that o’er the 
mountains roam, 

Or in woodland or in forest or in fountain have their 
home; 

Wingéd Cupid’s mother summoned all the maidens to her 
side, 

But she also warned them, Never in the naked Love 
confide !” 

Loved ye never, love to-morrow; loved ye once, 
to-morrow love! 


14 
Hail the day of primal wedlock! when the Father bade 
appear, 
Of the clouds of spring begotten, all the seasons of the year; 
When the procreant shower, descending on the fruitful 
lap of earth, 
Mingled in her womb and nourished all creation to its birth. 
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15 
Tunc cruore de superno pontus undas turbidus 
Deque diuae tabe carnis spumeogue de globo 
Caerulas inter cateruas inter et bipedes equos 
Fecit undantem Dionen de maritis imbribus. 
(Cras amet, etc.) 


16 
Ipsa uenas atque mentem permeanti spiritu 
Intus occultis gubernat procreatrix uiribus, 
Perque caelum perque terras perque pontum subditum 
Peruiat sui tenorem seminali tramite. 


17 
Ipsa cunctas concitatrix res amore feruido 
Inbuit iussitque mundum nosse nascendi uias; 
Ipsa Troianos nepotes in Latinos transtulit, 
Ipsa Laurentem puellam coniugem nato dedit; 


18 
Moxque Marti de sacello dat pudicam uirginem, 
Romuleas ipsa fecit cum Sabinis nuptias, 
Vnde Ramnes et Quirites proque prole posterum 
Romuli parem crearet et nepotem Caesarem. 
(Cras amet, etc.) 
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15 
Then from out the blood celestial, ’mid the surging waves, 
the sea, 
From the body rent and riven of the primal deity, 
Where the biped steeds of Ocean and his sea-blue myriads 
dwell, 
Formed Dione foam-begotten when the procreant showers 
fell. 
Loved ye never, love to-morrow; loved ye once, 
to-morrow love! 


16 
She, whose spirit all-creative fills the body and the soul, 
Wields the powers that work in secret and the springs of 
life control; 
Through the Heavens, and through the Earth, and through 
the Waters’ deep abode, 
Onward still she keeps her course along her fructifying 
road. 
17 
Hers the flame of passion kindling all things to love’s 
ardent glow; 
Nature at her quickening impulse learnt the ways of birth 
to know. 
She it was that led the youth of Troy to Latium o’er the 
wave; 
She the lady of Laurentum to her son in wedlock gave; 


18 

And to Mars the stainless virgin from the Vestals’ hallowed 
home; 

And the Sabine maidens mated with the warrior sons of 
Rome, 

Whence should come Quirites, Ramnes, and their brood of 
after days, 

Czsar last, the Founder’s offspring meet to share the 
Founder’s praise. 

Loved ye~never, love to-morrow; loved ye once, 
to-morrow love! 
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19 
Rura fecundat uoluptas, rura Venerem sentiunt, 
Ipse Amor, puer Dionae, rure natus dicitur; 
Hunc, ager cum parturiret, ipsa suscepit sinu, 
Ipsa florum delicatis educauit osculis. 
(Cras amet, etc.) 


20 
Ecce iam super genestas explicant tauri latus, 
Quisque tutus quo tenetur coniugali foedere; 
Subter umbras cum maritis ecce balantum greges, 
Et canoras non tacere diua iussit alites. 


21 
Iam loquaces ore rauco stagna cygni perstrepunt; 
Adsonat Terei puella subter umbram populi, 
Vt putes motus amoris ore dici musico 
Et neges queri sororem de marito barbaro. 


22 
Illa cantat, nos tacemus; quando uer uenit meum? 
Quando pipiat chelidon, ut tacere desinam? 
Perdidi musam tacendo, nec me Apollo respicit; 
(Sic Amyclas, cum tacerent, perdidit silentium.) 
Cras amet qui numquam amauit quique amauit cras amet. 
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19 
Passion makes the country teem; the country yields to 
Venus’ sway; 
Love himself, Dione’s darling, is of country birth, they say; 
There she caught him to her bosom, newborn from the 
pregnant sod; 
There the flowerets’ dainty petals plucked to feed her infant 
god. 
Loved ye never, love to-morrow; loved ye once, 
iv-morrow love! 


20 
Lo, upon the broom the cattle lay their limbs along the 
ground, 
Sharing each the power protective of the bond that Venus 
bound; 
See, beneath the shade come flocking with their mates the 
bleating sheep, 
And the song-birds at her bidding must no longer silence 
keep. 
21 
Hoarsely now the swans are clamouring while the pools 
around them ring; 
You may hear the bride of Tereus in the poplar shadow 
sing ; 
Ah, you feel that Love is speaking in that melody out- 
poured, 
Not that sister mourns for sister, wronged by her barbarian 
lord. 


22 
She is singing, I am silent; when, ah when will come my 
Spring, 
And the piping swallow bid me cease from silence, learn 
to sing? 
I have lost the Muse by silence; ne’er Apollo hears my 
prayer ; 


So Amyclae, hushed and silent, silence brought to ruin bare. 
Loved ye never, love to-morrow; loved ye once, 
to-morrow. love! 
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The text’ from which the foregoing version has been 
made is that of the most recent edition of the P.V., 
published by Mr. J. A. Fort (The P.V. in Quatrains: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1922). Of Mr. Fort’s work, Professor 
Mackail has justly remarked that, whether one agrees with 
him in every detail or not, he has at all events presented 
the P.V. as a lucid, orderly, and beautiful poem. As Mr. 
Fort has given me permission to print his Latin as an 
accompaniment to my version, the reader can judge of its 
value for himself. But I may here refer to the editor’s 
treatment of several difficult problems presented by the text 
of the poem as it has been transmitted to us in the two 
MSS.—the Salmasian (S.) of the eighth and _ the 
Pithoean (T.) of the tenth century: A collation of these 
MSS., together with a photographic reproduction of S., 
the better of the two, may be found in Mr. Clementi’s 
edition.’ 


The Metre. 


We find the greater part of the poem to be composed 
according to the rules adopted by the Greek tragedians for 
the trochaic tetrameter catalectic. But here and there we 
come across lines which can only be scanned accentually :— 
v. 50, Praesens ipsa iura dicit, adsederunt Gratiae,; v. 62, 
Unde fetus mixtus omnes aleret magno corpore; v. 55, 
Iussit omnes adsidere pueri mater alitis; v. 91, Perdidi 
musam tacendo nec me Phoebus respicit. There are also 
five lines which must be emended in any case, for other 
than metrical reasons. Editors vary in their treatment of 
this problem; Mr. Fort, pointing to the care taken by the 
author—or was it an instinctive tendency characteristic of 
his age of transition?—to write verses which read well, 


‘Letters, words, and phrases in italics. 
without MSS. authority are printed * Oxford: Blackwell, 1911. 
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whether pronounced accentually or quantitatively; and, 
further, to his unwillingness to admit quadrisyllables at 
the end of the line, rightly draws the conclusion that these 
“accentual passages” must be emended. In v. 50, Douza’s 
corrections, praeses and adsidebunt, restore the metre, 
while giving a much improved sense. In vv. 62, 91, the 
emendations, due respectively to Thomasius and Rackham, 
depend on the hypothesis that a scribe pronouncing by 
accent changed the text to avoid elision; v. 55 may be 
healed by Biicheler’s mater alitis dei (Mr. Fort’s view of 
the cause of the corruption of this line is certainly 
ingenious—that a Christian scribe was shocked by the 
profanity of mater det). 


Arrangement of the Text. 


It is generally admitted that the order in which the 
lines appear in the MSS. is not in all cases the order in 
which the poet placed them. Lacunae also are possible. 
That v. 58, “ et recentibus,’ etc., should follow 39 is an 
old suggestion, and has met with general acceptance. The 
poem, omitting the refrain, is then found to consist of 
seventeen quatrains, as well as of five “paragraphs” of 
three lines each. Gaps or discontinuities in the thought 
show that lacunae have, in fact, appeared in the stanzas 
numbered 4, 5, 17. When these lacunae are filled, the 
composition is found to consist, apart from the refrain, 
of twenty-one quatrains and one passage of three lines; 
and when a line is added in stanza 2, the poem is com- 
posed entirely of quatrains. Mackail’s theory that it was 
composed in that form depends chiefly on the fact that, 
if the text common to the two MSS. is emended from 
logical considerations only, it breaks up into twenty-one 
quatrains and one three-lined paragraph. So Mr. Fort. 

The Hesiodic story of the origin of Aphrodite is well 
known. From the primal marriage of Heaven and Earth 
sprang the Titans, one of whom, Cronos, emasculated his 
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father Uranus with his sickle. The member cut off fell 
into the sea, and therefrom came Aphrodite into being. 
In the P.V., as we have it, the primal marriage is men- 
tioned in vv. 59-62, which have no obvious connection with 
either what precedes or what follows. The birth of Dione 
is recorded in vv. 9-11, lines which have reached us in a 
very corrupt state, due possibly to partial obliteration at 
some stage by a reader shocked at 76 ampewéc. Mr. Fort 
holds that originally the poet alluded to the whole story. 
Hence he places vv. 9-11 immediately after v. 62, assuming 
a lacuna of two half-lines in which reference was made 
to the mutilation of Uranus. A glance at his text, as 
given above (stanzas 14 and 15), where he has inserted 
phrases to represent the ideas contained in the lost half- 
lines, will show how much the poem gains in orderly 
sequence by the transposition, whereby the emphatic tunc 
in v. 9 finds an antecedent. 

The refrain occurs in the MSS. at irregular intervals. 
Mr. Fort omits it at v. 73, where it bisects a quatrain, 
inserts it after stanza 4 (where he supposes it has fallen 
out along with the verse immediately preceding), and 
transposes it along with vv. 9-11, to which it is attached, 
to form stanza 15. Mr. Fort’s theory of the origin of 
the refrain is somewhat startling. Originally, in his view, 
the poem began and ended with Cras amet, etc., but the 
line was not used as a refrain. Afterwards the refrain 
was inserted for use when the poem was to be sung, and 
the line Sic Amyclas . . . silentiwm—the only line ending 
in a quadrisyllable—(97) was added to complete the 
quatrain. 

A few words on the interpretation of particular passages 
may be desirable. In stanza 6, vv. 25, 26, Mr. Fort, 
reading punicans, an Apuleian word, for unica (S.T.), 
translates: “to-morrow the blushing bride will not be 
ashamed to uncover those blushes which before lay hidden 
beneath her crimson veil.” The poet appears to be com- 
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paring the sheath of the rosebud to the fammeum of the 
Roman bride, ignoring the fact that the nodus of the rose- 
bud is not red, but green. 

In v. 35 (stanza 8), F. keeps the MSS. reading: Tr., 
“Love unarmed, when he is naked, is still as before (idem) 
complete.” 

In v. 47, detinente . . . cantico, “a song occupying the 
time,” sc. noctem, MSS. have canticis. The reading in 
this passage seems to me quite uncertain. 

In v. 60, though F. keeps totis nubibus, the sense seems 
to me to require totum, which is given by many editors. 

In vv. 63-66, the sense is: The sea. . . formed Dione 
out of (de) the blood . . . and the foamy sphere as a 
result of (de) the procreant showers. For the meaning of 
de in “de maritis imbribus,” cf. vv. 4 and 6. “Uranus 
was attacked by Cronos when visiting Gaea, i.e. when it” 
was raining.” 

In stanza 16, the MSS. present us with the following 
sentence: (ipsa) per caelum . . . pervium sui tenorem 
seminali tramite imbuit. Clementi translates: ‘“ She 
through heaven . . . has explored her all-pervading course 
along the seed track.” Mr. F. remarks: “The passage 
can hardly have been written originally in this form— 
(1) because tenorem imbuit is very doubtful Latin; 
(2) because of the want of order and balance in the three 
sentences (ipsa gubernat . . . imbuit . . . iussit) as given 
in the MSS.” He translates his own reconstruction : 
“She governs body and mind . . . she travels along 
(perviat, an Apuleian word) her course, by the seed- 
track . . . she has imbued all things with love,” etc. Sui 
tenorem for swum appears frequently in Apuleius. 

In 77, with Romuleas cf. the Horatian, “ope Daedalea” 
(Clement). vv. 78 and 79 may be translated: “that there- 
from she might bring forth the R. and Q. and as the 
offspring of their posterity Caesar, peer (parem became 
patrem and then matrem) and descendant of Romulus. 


HERMATHENA—VOL. XX. 2D 
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In stanza 22 (v. 95), pipiat is Mr. Rackham’s attractive 
conjecture for the corrupt fiam ut given by S. 

One would like to know the name of the author of the 
poem, which seems to mark a transition from the classical 
to the medieval style. Mr. Fort argues for Tiberianus, 
who flourished in the fourth century of our era, and 
whose short poem Amnis ibat, quoted by Mr. Fort, cer- 
tainly shows a similarity in technique to the Pervigilium 


Veneris. 
W. H. PORTER. 





ST. AUGUSTINE ON THE IMAGE OF GOD. 


CLEMENT and Origen set out to effect a synthesis of 
Platonism and Christianity as they understood it; and the 
faith being but partially systematised in those early days, 
we do not wonder that Greek modes of thought are to the 
fore in Alexandrian theology. Clement takes sin lightly, 
and Origen is apt to allegorise Holy Scripture as if it were 
a series of Platonic myths. It remained to Athanasius to 
put Holy Scripture first, and to show clearly the relation 
between the Logos of God and the Life and Death of 
Jesus Christ. Alexandria produced the true gnosticism : 
Arianism sent Athanasius back to Scriptural teaching on 
sin and redemption. 

In St. Augustine we have Platonism still with us, but 
it is Platonism “informed” by Christ. The mystic way 
still lies open, but it leads definitely to a New Testament 
Christ. Plotinus may have supplied the chart, but the New 
Testament shows the starting point and the goal—a sense 
of sin and the Beatific Vision. Athanasius had gone 
back to St. John’s teaching; now Pelagianism drives St. 
Augustine back to St. Paul’s. Man is seen to be utterly 
helpless to effect anything for himself of himself : he needs 
the “grace” of Jesus Christ. 

St. Augustine’s psychology is heir to an antithesis 
from which even we moderns cannot escape, the distinc- 
tion between rational and irrational elements. Clement 
and Athanasius had no hypothesis to account for their 
partnership. Origen believed the irrational to be a reduced 
form of the rational. Spirit, when it falls from the pre- 
natal and heavenly sphere, becomes soul, and in possession 
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of a material body acquires those disturbing characteristics 
we associate with instinctive and impulsive action. This 
is the view of Plato and of his pupil Plotinus. It appeals 
to St. Augustine, though he does reject the pre-natal theory 
originally associated with it. He believes that the soul is 
a spiritual substance, in which rationality and irrationality 
are two grades of being. Reason and unreason are not 
two separate entities placed side by side: they are two soul 
grades within the life of one and the same individual. 

If the Platonic tradition had it that reason descends to 
the life of sensation, St. Augustine prefers to say, with 
our saner psychologists to-day, that sensation comes first 
and the higher life after. That is clear from his Com- 
mentary on St. John’s Gospel, where he treats allegorically 
the incident of the woman of Samaria. Man is instinctive 
before he is intelligent. “When one is born, before he can 
make use of the mind and reason, he is ruled by the senses 
of the flesh.” Pleasure and pain are the infant’s sole tests 
of what is to be sought and avoided; and rightly so, 
because the senses are “the gifts of God to the soul.” 
But it cannot be so for long: “when the soul comes to 
years of exercising reason, if she is taken in hand by the 
noble discipline and teaching of wisdom, these five men 
are succeeded in their rule by no other than the true and 
lawful husband, and one better than they, who both rules 
better and rules for eternity, who cultivates and instructs 
her for eternity.” ‘Go, call thy husband!” is a categorical 
imperative that obliges the soul to live for the unseen. 

The human soul lives, or ought to live, in two environ- 
ments, the temporal and eternal, for each of which it 
possesses special adaptations. It reaches to the valleys 
beneath and to the invisible heavens above. In the first 
place, it possesses all the psychic powers of the beasts that 
perish ; it vitalises its body; it receives sense impressions; 


* De Trin., xii, 15, 24. 
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it recalls memory-images of external objects; it has in- 
stinctive desires. Since these powers are not distinctively 
human St. Augustine attributes them to the “outer” man.’ 
If human nature ended here, it would be quite “natural,” 
as Butler would say, that it should find its good by adapt- 
ing itself to its visible and tangible environment. A 
creature of time, it would seek and enjoy the things of the 
time order. But experience assures us that we are adapted 
to a higher and eternal order. We do not represent our- 
selves to ourselves by means of a memory-image : we grasp 
ourselves in an act of thought in such a way that subject 
and object are not external to one another. “Without any 
delusive representation of images or phantasms, I am most 
certain that I am.”* And we who are conscious that we 
are, are conscious besides of a desire to find happiness. We 
have longings that drive us to discover better values than 
the “outer” man can enjoy. In truly Aristotelian fashion 
St. Augustine asks: “How is this, that if two men be 
asked whether they would wish to serve as soldiers, 
one, it may be, would reply that he would, the other that 
he would not; but if they were asked whether they wished 
to be happy, both of them would unhesitatingly say that 
they would; and this one would wish to serve, and the 
other not, from no other motive but to be happy? Is it, 
perchance, that as one joys in this, and another in that, 
so all men agree in their wish for happiness, as they would 
agree, were they asked, in wishing to have joy,—and this 
joy they call a happy life?’ Thereupon he goes on to 
say: “And the happy life is this,—to rejoice unto Thee, 
in Thee, and for Thee; this it is, and there is no other.” * 
It is just as mucha matter of experience that we taste and see 
eternal things in the inner man as that we taste and see 
temporal things in the outer. 

* De Trin. xii, 1, 1; 12, 17. “ Confess., x, 21, 31-22, 32; ef. 


®De Civ. Dei, xi, 26; cf. De De Trin. xiii, 8,11 
Trin., xiv, 8,11; x, 10, 14. 
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But man does not live on his two levels, as a pair of 
wheels roll along on two parallel railway lines. His 
life is, or ought to be, a unitary thing. If his head is not 
independent of his feet, neither does his reason plant itself 
in the empyrean while his senses pursue their own courses 
in their own ways. Were this the case, there would be 
two distinct streams of consciousness, not one. The whole 
point is that the higher life has to rear itself upon the 
foundations of the lower: the inner man has to train the 
outer by prescribing to it new ends of conduct. The 
pattern seen in the mount has to be wrought out on the 
plain. 

Here St. Augustine finds the Plotinic psychology useful 
for his purpose, and it leads him to believe that reason can 
sunder itself, and give its divided attention to two different 
spheres. While remaining one with itself, it divides itself 
in such a way that it can take over the government of the 
outer man and at the same time cultivate the higher life, 
for which it has been uniquely endowed. Just as Eve was 
taken out of Adam, though still “one flesh” with him, so 
likewise the lower reason is “one mind” with the higher. 
That “which thus has to do with the handling of corporeal 
and temporal things is indeed rational in that it is not 
common to us with the beasts; but it is drawn, as it were, 
out of that rational substance of our minds, by which we 
depend upon and cleave to the intelligible and unchangeable 
truth, and which is deputed to handle and direct the inferior 
things.” ° Just as Eve was tempted by the serpent, so 
likewise this intermediate soul grade “has appetite very 
near to it,” ° and readily consents to plot and plan for the 
satisfaction of mere instinct.’ 

The issues of life’s adventure for St. Augustine seem 
to turn on the nature of the ends pursued by the inter- 
mediate level of the soul, the understanding, or lower 


5 De Trin., xii, 3, 3. *Ib., xi, 3, 6. 
*2b., xii, 12, 17. 
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reason. It may elect to live for the present or for the 
future. It may, in other words, determine to realise ends 
presented by sense perception and imagination, or the ends 
presented by its own higher nature.* In the first case, we 
have a bad will, the very thing Kant calls inclination; in 
the second, a good will, corresponding to the Kantian will 
proper. As far as practical life is concerned, will is a 
mental movement towards the attainment of something yet 
unenjoyed in the space-time order. And the sole test of 
the validity of the proposed end is supplied by reason’s 
higher activity. Here man is intuitively certain of what 
is right and wrong: his moral principles are a priori, and 
entirely superior to what he has come to learn in his 
capacity as a respectable citizen. He is aware of a cate- 
gorical imperative whose authority is in itself. Right is 
not distinguished from wrong as white is from black.®° 
“We have another and far superior sense, belonging to 
the inner man, by which we perceive what things are just 
and what unjust,—just by means of an intelligible idea, 
unjust by the want of it.”*° Here St. Augustine states a 
fundamental truth—that the good will depends upon the 
presence of an “intelligible idea.” Like Kant, he sees 
clearly that morality has the closest connection with know- 
ledge of the eternal verities. The end set out as worthy 
to be followed is a product of reason. And yet the very 
grace which Kant dubbed superstition St. Augustine 
approves when he says that man can know and be in- 
fluenced by the will of God.** Man cannot seek the good 
unless he knows it, and God may tell him what the good 
2” 

So far we have seen that the lower reason has been 
appointed to rule the appetites of the soul by bringing to 
bear upon them an intelligible idea of the good. Now we 

® De Trin., xii, 11, 16. " Confess., xiii, 22, 32. 


® De An. et ejus Orig., ii, 3. 13 De Pat., 19, '22. 
” De Civ. Dei, xi, 27. 
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shall see that this division of the soul has theoretical 
functions as well, and again comparison is invited with 
Kant. The lower reason receives a conglomerate variety 
of sensations, and classifies them into groups of the same 
quality, those seen, those heard, etc., and then proceeds to 
arrange these according to logical laws. It has to hand a 
whole set of abstract rules for arranging its experience 
so as to form a scientific whole. These categories and 
laws of thinking are innate, and in origin independent of 
environment : they are discovered within the mind.** By 
these logical processes the memory, that “womb of the 
mind,” ** becomes stored with all manner of things useful 
as guides or warnings for the future. Like Bergson’s 
memory, this memory is big with its past, and presses on 
into the future.*® It throws up both from its fore-con- 
scious and sub-conscious levels’® images of the transitory 
sort that issue in impulsive action; images of objects in 
the outer world, to be sought for themselves as if they 
were in themselves good; imageless ideas of the good, to 
serve as ends towards which such objects may be used as 
means.’ Hence the importance of putting ourselves in 
the way of gaining experiences of the most valuable kind. 
Finally, St. Augustine finds that the esthetic judg- 
ments depend upon an innate criterion supplied by the 
higher reason. He says that when he calls to mind ‘“‘some 
arch, turned beautifully and symmetrically, which, let us 
say, | saw at Carthage; a certain reality that has been 
made known to the mind through the eyes, and transferred 
to the memory, causes the imaginary view. But I behold 
in my mind yet another thing, according to which that 
work of art pleases me; and whence also, if it displeased 
me, I should correct it. We judge therefore of those 
* Confess., x, 12, 19; De Trin, * Ib., x, 8, 12. 
ix, 6, 10; x, 5, 7; xii, 2, 2; De "Ep. vii, 2, 4; Confess., x, 17, 
Doct. Christ., ii, 32, 50. 26; De Trin., x, 11, 17; %b., xii, 


* Confess., x, 8, 14. 12, 17. 
*® Confess., xi, 28, 38. 
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particular things according to that (form of rational truth), 
and discern that form by the intuition of the rational 
mind.” ** Here again is another parallel with Kant; 
though, unlike him, St. Augustine does not hesitate to 
give the beautiful a teleological reference.*® God made 
things beautiful in order that we might learn to enjoy the 
beautiful in ourselves. And for this there is a particular 
reason—the appreciation of beauty is a disinterested judg- 
ment. We are conscious of beauty most when we do not 
want to possess the beautiful thing.*° We love it for itself, 
and not for what it has to give. Such love is akin to the 
love of the good. 

We have taken the three levels of the soul in the order 
of their ascending values—the level of sense perception and 
instinct; the level of understanding; and the level of 
wisdom: and we have seen that the second mediates 
between its adjacent partners by ruling the lower at the 
rule of the higher, and by providing the material from the 
lower on which the higher may work. Man in his moral, 
cognitive, and zesthetic life needs all three: Goodness, 
Truth, and Beauty have their counterparts in us all. 

The vision of these Three, for St. Augustine the vision 
of God in Christ, comes only to the intuitive reason. At the 
creation God breathed His image into man, and raised him 
far above the animals which come under his dominion.”* 
In a sense, all created things bear a trace of their Maker’s 
hand, but of them all man alone can know Him, and reflect 
His mind in thought and act.” “Know thyself” is an 
imperative arising from within rather than hurled from 
without. It is a practical command as well as a theoretical 
one: for to be conscious of one’s true nature is to be 
under an obligation to live according to it. When we 


*® De Trin., ix, 6, 11. xiii, 23, 33. 
” Confess., x, 8, 14; Ps. civ, 31. 2 De Trin., iv, 19, 25; xii, 5, 5. 
” Confess., x, 6, 10. * 10.5 BeGy4 
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know that we are immortal beings we have a motive in 
living for the things of eternity,”* and yet we are conscious 
of our limitations, for we know that our immortality is 
ours by gift, and not by nature. We are spiritual sub- 
stances, but we are not consubstantial with God.” 

The soul stands between God and its material environ- 
ment not as some tertium quid between two opposing and 
otherwise unrelated things. On the one side, man, com- 
posed of soul and body, is a unit; on the other, man’s 
soul, though never merged in the Divine nature, is 
sufficiently like God to be in communion with Him. Man 
must live in God, for there is no life that does not depend 
upon His sustaining and invigorating Life; and yet he 
may live more or less intensely in God. Human living is 
a thing of degrees. We can rise or fall on the ladder of 
reality; our awareness of God and His will may expand 
and contract. We can either sink or swim in the ocean 
of God’s love. St. Augustine himself experienced all the 
possible levels from the “whirlpool of pleasure” to the 
“Eternal Wisdom which remaineth over all.” He knew, 
too, how hard it can be to ascend from pleasures of 
the body to joy of the mind. His views on sin and original 
sin are too well known to call for treatment here. It is 
enough to say that the ascent of the soul, in his view, 
depends upon the will; that Adam, the father of the human 
race, willed to descend; and that, in consequence, all men 
are born with a descending tendency which only Christ can 
neutralise by His Ascended will. The great thing is that 
man always wants to rise, even though he cannot do it. 
However weak the will, however strong the appetites, 
there always remains the call of the image of God within. 
The most depraved of sinners can never forfeit that image. 
St. Augustine’s influence has been so potent on the side of 
human depravity that we are apt to forget what he has 


*4 De Trin., xiv, 4, 6. * De Civ. Dei, xi, 26. 
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is common with the Alexandrian anthropology—the in- 
destructibility of the Divine image. “Although reason or 
intellect is at one time torpid in the soul, at another time 
appears small, and at another great, yet the human soul is 
never anything save rational or intellectual; and hence, if 
it is made after the image of God in respect of this, that 
it is able to use reason and intellect in order to understand 
and behold God, then from the moment when that nature 
so marvellous and so great began to be, whether it be 
obscured and defaced, or bright and beautiful, certainly it 
always is.” *° 

Man is depraved, but never so entirely that he forfeits 
the power to rise by the help of Christ. His rising from 
things temporal to things eternal has two moments—that 
whereby he learns to abandon the things that have won 
him, and that whereby he learns to know God. The first 
is active, “that whereby the way is taken’; the second con- 
templative, “that whereby the goal is reached.”** Love 
of the best things is born even as love of the worse grows 
cold: the best cannot come until the worse is ousted. 
“The soul must be purified that it may have power to 
perceive the light, and to rest in it when perceived.” ** As 
the Christian struggles upward and inward, in the grace 
of Christ, the dormant image of God makes its presence 
felt, and, inasmuch as it has been always a possession, 
though neglected, it is said to be renewed, reformed, 
recreated,*” and the old man transformed into a new.* 
“If therefore by unlikeness we recede from God, by like- 
ness we approach unto God.” * 

In one of the many passages in which St. Augustine 
describes the voyage of the soul from earth to heaven seven 
stages of progress are marked out.*? These are—fear, 


*De Trin, xiv, 4, 6; cf. De xiv, 16, 22. 


Spiritu, xlviii. ” De Civ. Dei, xxii, 6. 
** De Consen. Ev., i, 5, 8. Ps. xcv, 2. 
* De Doct. Christ., i, 10, 10. *® De Doct. Christ., ii, 7, 9. 
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piety, knowledge, strength and resolution, counsel of com- 
passion, purification of the eye that sees God, and wisdom. 
‘Plato and Aristotle say that philosophy begins in wonder, 
and St. Augustine that religion begins in fear. It is not 
unnatural that to one of his temperament and experience 
fear should be the first step. He knew sin, and the weak- 
ness it brings. Elsewhere he says that love springs from 
the wholesome terror with which God agitates the human 
heart ;** and, since he disparages fear of punishment as a 
motive for serving God, it is probable that he has in mind 
the other-and higher fear from which he distinguishes it— 
the fear of losing righteousness.** “It is necessary that 
we should be led by the fear of God to seek the knowledge 
of His will, what He commands us to desire and what to 
avoid.” Piety follows naturally as a second step, when a 
respectful attitude is taken to Holy Scripture, the authori- 
tative medium of the Christian.revelation, wherein the soul 
finds out how to examine itself, and to search for the true 
wisdom. The search leads to knowledge—the knowledge 
of God’s love for man, and, in turn, the knowledge of 
man’s love for God and his neighbour. Captivated by 
love, the soul resolves to fix all its love upon the Holy 
Trinity. Once fixed, this resolution begins to show its 
fruits in daily life, whereupon follows the counsel of com- 
passion by which he loves even an enemy. Sixthly, the 
heart has become pure, and, dominated by one motive only, 
is deaf to whatever petty annoyances may come its way. 
Finally, the soul ascends to wisdom, which it enjoys in 
peace and tranquillity. It knows, though in a limited 
fashion, the thoughts of God. “The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.” St. Augustine’s analysis is 
psychologically true to the facts. Our God-sentiment is 
centred first upon a very inchoate and uninformed idea 
of His character, and is dominated chiefly by the emotion 


*% De Cat. Rud., v, 9. Cath., i, 56. 
“In Jo., xliii, 7; De Mor. Ecce. 
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of fear; but as Holy Scripture and Divine grace gradually 
clarify the intelligible element of the sentiment, we gain 
confidence, and exchange fear for love and hope. The 
sentiment expands, and no longer one among many warring 
sentiments becomes master, harnessing sundry instinctive 
forces for its purpose. The human mind has an inner 
harmony once it has learned to offer an intelligible love to 
God. Fear gives way to a limited love, and that in turn 
to an all-embracing love. 

St. Augustine’s own description of this inner harmony 
is set out in rather antiquated terminology. He holds that 
mind is a unity of balancing activities, when memory, under- 
standing, and will, or love, are directed to one and the 
same object, the self. The mind can form a conception of 
its own activity, and in “understanding” itself in this sense 
is aware that it is not external to itself. Secondly, in the 
very act of self-knowing, the mind is continuously holding 
itself up to itself by an act of memory. It recognises itself 
as itself, and not as something not itself. Thirdly, this 
joint activity of understanding and memory is sustained by 
an act of will or love. The act whereby mind is present 
to itself in immediacy is an act of love: nothing intervenes 
between knower and known: each grasps the other, and 
remains in the other. These three distinguishable acts 
within one act belong to the activity of the inner man; 
and here we have the image of God, the most adequate 
symbol there can be of His Trinity in Unity. God the 
Father eternally begets His Son by His own eternal 
activity; the Son, His Word, is present to Him as His own 
intelligible Expression; and the two face one another in 
an act of Love, which is the Holy Spirit. What God is 

‘eternally, man, his image, can be temporally in rare periods 
of contemplation.*® God ever knows Himself; man can 
sometimes know himself. When he does know himself, 


* De Trin., xii, 14, '23; xiii, 20,26; xiv, 8,11; Confess., vii, 17. 
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he knows God also, for the image knows the original when 
it knows itself to be an image. Clement and Origen 
thought of man as the image of the Word, and they found 
the image of the Word in his reason, a reason that wills 
and knows. St. Augustine’s more thoroughgoing psy- 
chology, with its insistence on the extreme complexity of 
the mind within one ideal unity,** leads him to find the 
Prototype of man in the Three Activities of the Godhead. 

Hereafter the joy now granted us at rare intervals will 
be a continuous possession. We shall be ever joyful. We 
shall live eternally in the Presence of Christ. That is 
assured to us by His work. His death on the Cross has 
liberated His elect from the thraldom of Satan’s captivity. 
But if St. Augustine’s theory of redemption is a grotesque 
exaggeration of St. Paul’s, it has its Johannine side as well. 
For Christ’s incarnate life was an adaptation to our weak- 
ness: He came “to show us a pattern of holy life in the 
form of our own humanity.” *’ And in a passage with a 
strong Athanasian colour he tells us that “the truth itself, 
God’s Son, assuming humanity without destroying His 
divinity, established a way for man to man’s God through 
a God-man.” ** That way for us, as for Him, must be a 
continuous and progressive development of the divine 
capacity originally given tag human nature. We ascend to 
the Divine by way of death and resurrection, by which 
alone we shall be conformed to His immortality.* 

It remains now to state in more modern form St. 
Augustine’s view on what it is in man that makes him 
God’s image. 

The complexity of the human mind exceeds that of 
any object in space of which it can be aware. An elaborate 
machine that eats up paper at one end and at the other 
produces a salesman’s catalogue, illustrated by coloured 

* De Civ. Dei, xiv, 6; De Trin, *% De Civ. Dei, xi, 2. 
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plates, is a child’s toy compared with it. The atom, with 
its interacting forces and electrons, is simplicity when set 
beside the fine processes of artistic imagination. For, 
while these things are complexities, mind is a conscious 
complexity, and between the two types there is a great 
gulf fixed. The printing press and the atom are not aware 
of the mind that examines them, whereas mind can examine 
them or itself as it pleases. Indeed, atoms are hypothetical 
entities, marked out by mind in order that it may answer 
its own questions about its own environment. 

If, then, objects are complexities of one sort, and the 
mind a complexity of another sort, we shall expect the 
inferior to illustrate the superior, but within its own limits. 
Both sorts are unities in diversity even if the unities are on 
different planes. The one is conscious of its own com- 
plexity, and the other is not. 

The mind can be investigated, and to some extent 
described, by itself. We can be acquainted with it by 
turning its own gaze upon itself. If we are subtle enough, 
we can catch some of its movements, and imagine that we 
have captured it; but it flies behind us, and what we thought 
we had grasped turns out to be something belonging to a past 
irrevocably dead. The reason of our failure to introspect 
adequately is that we are tuned to examine things that, as 
it were, stay but while we handle them, while the mind is 
something that never remains before us long enough to 
be grasped in the sharpest moment of time. We are 
accustomed to apply the foot-rule, the spirit-level, the 
weighing-machine to the things we want to understand, 
and we cannot compass the area of the mind, because it is 
a spaceless area, whose breadth seems to expand and con- 
tract by turns, a spaceless depth that rises and falls at 
intervals. 

Remembering that external objects may be at best only 
faulty parables of mind, let us examine a few of them, and 
see how far they take us. 
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James and Bergson have likened mind to the flow of a 
stream. At any moment it is what it is because it has 
experienced such and such things in the past: no rivulet 
once caught up in the river’s flow is ever lost. At any 
moment it is pressing on to live in an environment of new 
experiences and new problems: a river has no walls of 
water. At any moment? But how can that moment be 
fixed? Mind is restlessly active: you cannot make an 
incision in a river. Mind has direction, going-on-ness, and 
when it would try to know itself, in the very attempt it 
cuts itself off from itself: the river cannot step out upon 
the dry bank and contemplate itself. 

Now if mind has forwardness, it has also uprightness. 
It has depth as well as continuity. Think of a fish in a 
river. It may lie among the weeds; it may move along, 
just skirting their tops; it may swim boldly in the current; 
it may jump above the surface, and catch a fly. So mind 
as it moves selects its own level. It may lie among the 
dark entanglements of sense-perception; it may organise 
and interpret those perceptions; it may, at intervals, leap 
out to another atmosphere, and possess something from 
above. Men may be sensualists, ant-like creatures, mystics. 
Some are all three by turns. They can be dominated by 
environment, or rise above it. In short, there are degrees 
of mental level or of reality, and mind is potentially any 
one of them. 

If mind has uprightness at all, it has to make its up- 
rightness. It rises more hardly than it flows. It rises by 
using environment, co-ordinating experiences, making a 
ladder out of itself. Ideally, we may liken it to a cone, 
the base open, and placed downwards. Into it there flows 
all manner of experience, and as the cone tapers gradually 
to a point, so the mind becomes progressively more orderly 
and systematic. Its focus is clearer as it sees things 
steadily, and sees them whole. Its past is wilfully gathered 
up to point upward and beyond itself. Like Wordsworth’s 
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skylark, it soars true to the kindred points of heaven and 
home. 

Finally, the base of the cone is netted all over by a 
criss-cross of instinct and emotion. Experiences are not 
passively received, to be worked up into an orderly system; 
they are either sought and welcomed, or refused and 
resented, by inherent mental forces. Long before we under- 
stand and interpret, and even when we have accomplished 
these intelligent processes, we react to our stimuli without 
being aware of why or how. The cone seems to shift its 
base over the area of possible experience much as we shift 
a rabbit-hutch on the lawn. Fundamentally or, rather, 
initially, we are a complex of instinctive and emotional 
forces, unsystematised and in conflict, a bundle of whirling 
currents round a centre yet to be determined. 

Mind moves on and up. The horizontal direction and 
the vertical direction thus turn out to be an upward curve. 
As the curve rises, intelligence appears, and sustains itself. 
Mind harnesses its own instinctive power, and out of raw 
instincts there emerges the self. Out of the strong comes 
forth sweetness, nor does the sweetness lose its strength. 

These illustrations have served to bring out the for- 
ward-uprightness of the mind’s unifying processes. Mind 
is a time-stuff—it flows on from past through present to 
future : mind teases out, sorts, arranges its content, and in 
the process of doing so draws out its own potential nature. 

Its potential nature? Mind starts as sensations, in- 
stincts, and impulses, and becomes much more. As it 
grapples with its initial content, namely, sense-perceptions 
from the outer world, inner tendencies to action, inner 
emotional states, inner memory-images, it develops into 
something more. First of all, it arranges its sensations 
and memory-images into groups, on the basis of the sense 
organs, on which their presence in consciousness depends. 
A colour is not mistaken for a sound, a smell, a touch, or 
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a taste. Then there are other groups—the apple group 
or the dog group—according to which sensations and 
memories of different qualities are collected together, and 
fixed by a name or concept. An object is known to be and 
recognised as a group of sense-perceivables because it 
corresponds to a group of sense-percepts present within 
mind. Further, these two sorts of groups become united 
into other groups more comprehensive than themselves, 
and become what we call the laws of nature. Fire emits 
heat; apples grow on trees. Without generalisations of 
this kind our smaller groups would not afford us much 
help in grappling with our environment. And it is the aim 
of science to treat our environment as a thing of groups, 
breaking it up into groups of astronomy, biology, anatomy, 
and the like. Unfortunately, mind makes mistakes in com- 
posing and uniting the groups it hews out from nature, 
and suffers inevitably the penalties of its own ignorance. 
All that ghitters is not gold; some sweet things are un- 
wholesome. By framing such groups as these, on the basis 
of experience, we hit upon the difference between truth 
and falsehood, and the laws of correct thinking. These 
laws are really the laws of the correct grouping of mental 
content and the laws of interpreting experience. They are 
innate, organic to mind, because mind draws them forth 
from itself into consciousness by reacting to the stimuli of 
its own environment. 

Knowledge, therefore, is not a mere dead heap of 
classifications : it is the output of living mind in a know- 
able environment. The spider spins its web around fixed 
points, but the web is in no sense the spider, even though 
it is the spider’s product; but knowledge is at once the 
mind’s. product and the mind’s inner content, inseparable 
from the mind that has it. Mind and its knowledge are 
not related as subject and object, for, while mind always 
remains apart from and outside the chair it knows, the 
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concept chair exists only for the mind that forms and 
retains it. The heaping up of knowledge within the mind 
is, therefore, one factor in the process of: raising mind from 
instinct and sensation to what it can be—an intelligent 
interpreter of experience. 

Secondly, the interpretation of experience so derived 
can be turned outwards upon the environment that stimu- 
lated it. Knowing mind inhibits its instinctive tendencies 
to action, and substitutes for them intelligently chosen 
ends. The natural impulse to enter a shop and secure 
some tempting article displayed in the window becomes 
arrested by the memory that unconsidered acts of this sort 
in the past have been attended by disappointment. The 
burnt child dreads the fire. Intelligent control of ex- 
penditure takes the place of rash acquisitive impulses. 
And there emerges now within mind an intelligible idea, 
which serves as a new basis for judgment in practical 
affairs. Mind, as knowing, supplies itself with the prin- 
ciples of knowing, the principles of grouping its experiences 
according to the standards of truth; now mind, as acting, 
supplies itself with the principles of acting, the principles of 
judging its possible actions according to its native ability 
to distinguish right from wrong, good from bad. Two 
and two cannot make five: truth forbids; theft and lying 
cannot be right: the good forbids. Debts must be paid, 
for conscience commands. 

Truth dominates the interpretation of environment; 
Good dominates our active attitude towards it. The two 
dominations are closely related. In the first place, formally, 
each is a logical judgment. This chair is made of wood, 
and, Stealing is wrong, are each of the form Ais B. The 
difference between them lies in the fact that in one case 
the predicate is simply a group of a cognitive type, and 
that in the second the predicate is of a moral type. We 
are bound to judge correctly whether we are dealing with 
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what we know or with what we do. Just what ideas will 
be actualised will depend upon what we have learned by 
interpreting experience. Hence, secondly, cognitive and 
moral judgments are closely related, because the latter are 
always made about actions suggested by past experience. 
We learn to make comparisons between different possible 
actions, and we pronounce one to be good and the others 
bad. The possibilities compared are derived from the 
interpretation of experience; we deliberate, as Aristotle 
says, of things that are in our power. But our capacity 
to make the comparison, and to select one alternative and 
reject the competing ones, depends upon our native insight 
into their merits. The power to recognise good is the 
mind’s prerogative, and it becomes stirred into activity 
when conflicting ends are proposed to it in the form of 
concepts. 

Here, again, mind grows. It grows by weaving ex- 
perience into knowledge, and arrives at truth, as we have 
seen; now, in the sphere of morals, it grows by evaluating 
its own proposed ends of conduct. Doubtless we take over 
the moral standards of the social environment into which 
we are born, but these we commend to ourselves by an act 
of judgment; and by further acts of judgment we may 
discern higher and more worthy ends than those we took 
for granted. By that way goes the prophet, the saint, and 
the social reformer. 

Finally, we have an innate capacity to pronounce judg- 
ment upon things that appeal to our sense of taste. In 
this case the predicate is not so much cognitive as appre- 
ciative. That sky is beautiful, is a judgment immediate 
and self-evident. It may be governed by our own in- 
dividual preferences for forms and colours; but the capacity 
to accept or reject its appeal is a third sort of judgment, 
stimulated by objects in our environment. Again, there is 
the same close connection with knowledge as obtains in 
moral judgments, for we require to go to school with 
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painters and musicians if we would learn of the highest 
beauty; and yet our act of appreciation is a criticism upon 
the lessons of our teachers. That we cannot be taught, for 
it is the mind itself forming its very own and final judg- 
ment. 

We have taken these three ways of dealing with ex- 
perience one by one; but mental acts cannot be taken one 
by one as units, to be added or subtracted. As we have 
said, they are each acts of judgment, and each can be 
developed by the cognitive interpretation of experience. 
Truth, Goodness, and Beauty are not sorted out in three 
different holes in the mind: they are three aspects of one 
activity, the activity of mind. It is the same mind that 
knows, wills, and admires. Its knowing helps its willing 
and its admiring: moral and esthetic capacity can be 
educated. Similarly, knowing and appreciating are funda- 
mental obligations. Truth is impatient of error, and 
demands that we shall lay hold upon it by thinking our 
way out through the problems presented in experience. 
Similarly, Beauty is impatient of formlessness, and de- 
mands that its standards shall be obeyed. When we say 
that a thing is beautiful we place it on a pedestal apart 
from other things, and tune ourselves to its call. Mutatis 
mutandis, the Good has its dual relationship, too. The 
Good is True. It camiot be argued against: it justifies 
itself by its own self-evident self. As Butler taught, 
consciousness of a moral obligation is a moral obligation. 
The Good is also beautiful because it evokes an emotional 
response to the ideals it holds up, and to the human 
characters in whom these ideals are actual. 

Mind reaches up from a bedlam of sensations and 
instincts to Truth, Goodness, and Beauty by incorporating 
these ultimate things with itself. It has these Three; nay, 
it is these Three. It has not to go outside itself, as to an 
external object, to find them. They well up within it in 
much tribulation. They are the things it contemplates 
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when it knows itself. It knows itself as the bearer of 
them. It values itself by the standards of these values. 
It has wrestled with its problems, controlled its activities, 
appreciated what was worthy in its environment, and in 
the wrestling carried off these things as spoils; carried them 
off to wear as apparel. It is present to itself in the deepest 
reality it can grasp. That is what makes it like God. 
The Godhead is the source of all that It knows, and does, 
and loves. The Triune God knows Himself face to face, 
realises what He knows, and appreciates His own activity. 
Man is a dependent creature, but God has given him 
potentially a nature after His own, a self-conscious per- 
sonality. Man is in a limited way what God eternally is. 


W. C. pE PAULEY. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Fortes peioraque passi, 


Proudly along the shattered road they come, 
Rank upon rank beneath the blazing sky; 
So straight they are, so full of life and hope, 
All marching with a song and all to die. 


The joy of youth is theirs and laughter too, 
And love of sunlit air so golden bright: 

Shattered and dead and torn these lads will lie 
And rot, beneath the screaming hideous night. 


For all their beauty, all their love will play 

Them false and leave them with the sobbing breath 
Of passing Youth, that spills with reckless hand 

Its precious life-blood round the feet of Death. 


But though you lie in silence side by side, 
O splendid hearts, your far-loved names will dwell 
And pass from age to age while poppies blow 
About the blood-washed earth where Knighthood 
fell. ' 
F. SM. 





KOTTABISTAE. 


Measure for Measure. 
(Act V., Scene z ) 
O prince, I conjure thee, as thou believest 
There is another comfort than this world, 
That thou neglect me not, with that opinion 
That I am touched with madness! Make not impossible 
That which but seems unlike; ’tis not impossible 
But one, the wicked’st caitiff on the ground, 
May seem as shy, as grave, as just, as absolute 
As Angelo; even so may Angelo, 
In all his dressings, characters, titles, forms, 
Be an arch-villain; believe it, royal prince : 
If he be less, he’s nothing; but he’s more, 
Had I more name for badness. 
; SHAKESPEARE. 


When vou are old.’ 


When you are old and gray and full of sleep 
And nodding by the fire, take down this book, 
And slowly read, and dream of the soft look 
Your eyes had once, and of their shadows deep; 


How many loved your moments of glad grace, 
And loved your beauty with love false or true; 
But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face. 


And bending down beside the glowing bars, 
Murmur, a little sadly, how love fled 
And paced upon the mountains overhead, 

And hid his face amid a crowd of stars. 


W. B. Yeats. 


*From The Rose (Macmillan & Company), by kind permission of 
the author. 
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Solus amator nec citus desisto. 


Cum tibi canities et somnifera ingruit aetas 
Et iuvat ad calidum ponere membra focum, 
Hunc nostrum deprome librum; dein perlege lente, 
Dumque legis veniant somnia prisca tui: 
Quam tenero quondam tu me respexeris ore, 
Quam fueritque oculis umbra profunda tuis, 
Quam multi Veneris laetae tua tempora amarint, 
Seu bene fidus erat seu male falsus amor. 
Ast in te devotam animam quondam unus amabat 
Mobilis et facie tristia signa tuae. 
Tum demitte caput, iuxta candente camino, 
Et leve suspira “vae mihi fugit Amor! 
Fugit et in summis spatiatur montibus alte 
Absconditque inter sidera multa caput.” 


EK. $r. C&S 
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E walked along with Pleasure. 


I walked along with Pleasure, 
She chatted all the way; 

But nothing did I learn from her, 
For all she had to say. 


I walked along with Sorrow, 
And not a word said she; 
But oh! the things I learned from her 
When Sorrow walked with me. 
ANON. 


Bara Puella. 


Here lies Stella, Cloé’s sister, 

Sun and rain and I have kissed her. 
Sun and rain as gladly now 

Kiss her sister Cloé’s brow; 

Only I can never trace 

In another, Stella’s face; 

Only I can never find 

In another, Stella’s mind. 

There is vanished something rare, 
She is dead who was so fair. 


G.E.G. 
(From 7.C.D.) 





KOTTABISTAE. 


TOI TTA@EI MA@OX. 


Quo via se flexit, comes addita forte Voluptas 
Ibat, et assiduo perstitit ore loqui; 

Plurima sed quamvis vario sermone ferebat, 
Pro nimia didici garrulitate nihil. 


Quo via se flexit, comes additus ibat eunti 
Forte Dolor; nullos edidit ore sonos; 
Quanta tamen, memini, mihi discere contigit illic 
Ibat ubi mecum duxque comesque Dolor. 
KW. fF. 


Lvvia, 


Lydia nostra Chloes iacet hic soror; oscula vivae 
Huic dederunt imbres, sol dedit, ipse dedi. 

Tam, pluviae, vobis cordi, tibi, Phoebe, sororis 
Oscula nunc fronti figere vestra Chloes. 

Solus ego alterius iam non in virginis ore 
Aspicio voltus, Lydia cara, ‘tuos. 

Solus ego ingenii veneres in virgine nulla 
Invenio notas, Lydia cara, tui. 

Scilicet ex oculis res vanuit unica nostris : 
Mortua, cui formae gratia tanta fuit. 


RW. 2. 
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Absent. 


Sometimes between long shadows on the grass 
The little truant waves of sunlight pass; 
My eyes grow dim with tenderness a while, 
Thinking I see thee smile. 


And sometimes in the twilight gloom apart 
The tall trees whisper—whisper heart to heart; 
From my fond lips the eager answers fall, 
Thinking I hear thee call. 


K. GLEN. 


2KIA=> ONAP. 


When I am dead, my dearest, 
Sing no sad songs for me; 
Plant thou no roses at my head, 
Nor shady cypress tree: 
Be the green grass above me 
With showers and dewdrops wet; 
And if thou wilt, remember, 
And if thou wilt, forget. 


I shall not see the shadows, 
I shall not feel the rain; 
I shall not hear the nightingale 
Sing on, as if in pain; 
And dreaming through the twilight 
That doth not rise nor set, 
Haply I may remember, 
And haply may forget. 
CurRIsTINA G. ROSSETTI. 
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Lalage. 


Saepe per herbosam, qua longior umbra vacillat, 
Fluctuat huc illuc lux vaga solis humum. 

Lumina suffundunt lacrimae paulisper obortae; 
Lux ea tunc risum visa referre tuum. 


Saepe procul primae per amica crepuscula noctis 
Arbore cum celsa murmurat arbor amans. 

E cupidis responsa cadunt mihi fervida labris; 
Vox ea tune vocem visa referre tuam. 


R. W. T. 


Quintilia. 
Funere cum suprema dies me merserit atro, 
Parce, precor, maestis, lux mea, parce modis. 
Nulla meum, quaeso, tumulum cyparissus obumbret, 
Floreat hoc propter tunc rosa nulla caput. 
Herba velim madeat mihi roribus, imbre rigetur 
Quod teget haec viridi gramine membra solum. 
Vivat, ut ipsa voles, tecum .fac vivat imago 
Nostra, vel immemori pectore lapsa cadat. 


Aspiciam nullas iam caespite conditus umbras : 
Me petet effusis irritus imber aquis. 

Dauliadis vocem iam non mea sentiet auris, 
Assiduo quamvis icta dolore canat. 

Quaque carent ortu, durant sine fine tenebrae, 
Dulcia nox uno visa tenore feret. 

Forsitan hic olim mecum tua vivet imago, 
Forsitan immemori pectore lapsa cadet. 


RW. 3: 
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Bete protinus altam Leucada. 


A spring there is, whose silver waters show, 
Clear as a glass, the shining sands below; 

A flowery lotos spreads its arms above, 
Shades all the banks and seems itself a grove; 
Eternal greens the mossy margin grace, 
Watched by the sylvan genius of the place; 
Here as I lay and swelled with tears the flood, 
Before my sight a watery virgin stood; 

She stood and cried, “O you that love in vain 
Fly hence and seek the far Leucadian main; 
There stands a rock from whose impending steep 
Apollo’s fane surveys the rolling deep; 

There injured lovers, leaping from above, 

Their flames extinguish and forget to love. 
Deucalion once with hopeless fury burned, 

In vain he loved, relentless Pyrrha scorned; 
But when from hence he plunged into the main, 
Deucalion scorned and Pyrrha loved in vain.” 


Pope. 
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EPQS AYSEPNS. 


Purior argento fons est, ubi flava sub undis 
Ceu super imposito lucet arena vitro; 

Florida quem supra pandit sua brachia lotos, 
Una nemus, totum fronde tegente locum; 

Muscus humum viridans aeterno vestit honore, 
Ripaque silvestris numine tuta deist; 

Hic ego dum iaceo, lacrimis dum flumina crescunt, 
Constitit ante oculos Naias uda meos; 

Constitit et “Siquidem vanis,” ait, “ignibus ardes, 
In mare Leucadium te fuga longa ferat; 

Prospicit e scopulis Phoebea minantibus aedes, 
Subdita qua tumido volvitur unda salo; 

Hinc si laesus amans se deicit, aequore flammae 
Vim premit, oblitus quid sit amare, suae; 

Deucalion Pyrrha (nec spes erat ulla) calebat, 
Hic furit infelix, durior illa fugit; 

Se tamen hinc ponto praeceps ubi merserat idem, 
Mutant corda vices; hic fugit, illa furit.” 


R. W. T. 
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With rue my Reart is laden,’ 


With rue my heart is laden 

For golden friends I had, | 
For many a rose-lipt maiden 

And many a lightfoot lad. | 


By brooks too broad for leaping | 
The lightfoot boys are laid; 
The rose-lipt girls are sleeping 
In fields where roses fade. 
A. E. Housman. 


Buoton too late. | 


Father, forbear! for I but meet to-day 

The doom which at my birth was written down 
In Heaven, and thou art Heaven’s unconscious hand. 
Surely my heart cried out that it was thou, 

When first I saw thee; and thy heart spoke too, 

I know it! but fate trod these promptings down 
Under its iron heel; fate, fate engaged 

The strife, and hurled me on my father’s spear. 
But let us speak no more of this! I find 

My father; let me feel that I have found! 
Come, sit beside me on this sand, and take 

My head betwixt thy hands, and kiss my cheeks, 
And wash them with thy tears, and say, “My son.” 


M. ArnoLtp: Sohrab and Rustum. 


*From A Shropshire Lad (The Richards Press, Ltd.), by kind per- 
mission of the author. 
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Dura Quies. 


Atra recordanti pectus cyparissus amicos 
Qui fuerant nobis, aurea corda, premit. 
Teque iterum adspicio, splendens roseo ore puella; 
Teque iterum, cursu non superande puer. 
Inuicti cursu pueri prope flumina lata, 
Viribus haud ullis transilienda, iacent; 
Illas, quae roseo splendebant ore puellae, 
lam sopor in campis, qua rosa marcet, habet. 


W. B. 


TEAEITAI ES TO MEIPQMENON. 


io’ ody, €nol yap onpepov Tepaiverar 
6 rats Gedy SéATOLoWw eyypadets, rarep, 
oKkoTov maAa hevyovte pytpoder woTpOs, 
av 8 ad TO Getov EAabes eSeipyarpevos. 
wy ‘ 78 998 e a9 ‘ , 
nro. dépas TOT evOds ws eldov Td GOV, 

. , 7° x > , 
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polpas éatya tadr’ éreuBaons .rodk. 
> 9» , “ , x ’ 
Gp’ od gvvaivar potpa THvde Vo paxny, 
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mapyidas pot daxpvos Téyywv pire, 
Kal 7atoa mpoomwver pe TOV TeOev KaAOV. 


RW. T. 


HERMATHENA—VOL, XX, 2F 
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Ritter, Tod, und Teufel. 
(Albrecht Diirer Centenary, 1928.) 


Grim Knight, thou settest thee no earthly quest, 
Leaving thy battlemented fort of ease 
And dull disdain, to track the mysteries 

That thy soul bids thee seek, with fierce behest : 





Therefore alone for aye thou travellést 
Through this world’s tangled forest, sternly sure 
No more the Devil trick thee with his lure, 

Nor Death dismay thee with his mocking jest. 


Why do not I emprise some heavenly chance? 
I too have helmet, greaves, cuirass, and spear, 
Naught is there but my own poor self to fear— 
The coward sloth, which men call dalliance :— 
I will be corsleted and ride afar 


All ways that perilous and holy are. 
‘ H. A. C. 


QO EN SQMATI OWIS, EN VYXHI NOY3. 


It takes us all our time with all our eyes 
To learn to know, since knowledge comes from sight; 
And long before we give light back for light, 
Evening is on us and the daylight flies : 
But you were swifter, and your faculties 
Gathered more quickly, so the mind is bright 
That, long before the evening, fell on night; 
And it shall comfort you to realise 
That, when we all are into darkness sent, 
The dark of which you had more than your share, 
If there be succour in Time’s banishment, 
Pre-eminent again, you'll help us where 
The sudden dark, the vague beleaguerment, 
Calls for such fortitude as you can spare. 


Q. G. 
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A MEDIEVAL VERSION OF THE THEBAID OF STATIUS. 


Togail na Tébe. Edited by the Rev. Grorce CaLpEr. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1922. 


It may be said at once that Dr. Calder’s volume is of more 
interest to the medievalist than to the classical scholar. If any 
Latinist should take it up with the hope of gaining some fresh 
light on the text of Statius he will be disappointed. He will find 
a free paraphrase of the Thebaid, but no attempt at a literal 
translation. There is in Irish a considerable body of literature 
founded on the legends of classical antiquity, but it all belongs to 
the Middle Irish period: it exists mainly in manuscripts of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and there is no good reason to 
think that it was first produced at a much earlier date. Those 
Irish scribes who had in their hands, and copied, classical manu- 
scripts of the seventh and eighth centuries never thought of render- 
ing them into their own language, though Zimmer did once play 
with the idea of an old Irish translation of Horace. In that period 
Irish authors were better employed in giving literary form to their 
native legends: it was only later, when the creative impulse had 
slackened, that they turned their attention to the myths and the 
traditions of other countries. These they regarded from the point 
of view of the story-teller. They had no ambition to reproduce in 
their own tongue the poetry of Virgil, or Lucan, or Statius: they 
more wisely endeavoured to tell in their own way the story of the 
Siege of Troy, the story of Aeneas, the legend of Alexander of 
Macedon, the wars of Caesar and Pompey. 

The Irish Thebaid, which Dr. Calder has edited, belongs to the 
same type of work. It is for the most part a free paraphrase of 
Statius’ epic. It follows the Latin original from point to point, 
reducing the narrative on a fairly regular scale to about half its 
length. All the main incidents are reproduced in the same order, 
and even the turns of phrase are frequently rendered with tolerable 

2F2 
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fidelity. There are, however, constant additions and amplifica- 
tions which are as a rule mere ornaments, in keeping with the 
rhetorical and alliterative style of the Irish prose of the period. 
But there are also many interpolations, longer or shorter, which 
introduce material that is not to be found in Statius. It may be 
worth while to devote some attention to these interpolations, on 
which the editor has made no comment. 

1. The longest of these is an introduction, in which the previous 
history of Thebes is summarily told for the benefit of uninstructed 
readers. It begins with the story of Europa; then follow the 
adventures of Cadmus, his contest with the serpent, the sowing of 
the serpent’s teeth, and the building of Thebes. Next come the 
fortunes of Laius and his queen’ Jocasta, and the tragic history 
of Oedipus and his children; until at line 135 of Dr. Calder’s text 
the junction with Statius (i. 46) is effected. 

2. When Tydeus is first introduced (Theb. i. 402) Statius calls 
him. fraterni sanguinis auctor. These words seem to have suggested 
a digression in the Irish version, in which the story of Meleager 
and the Calydonian boar is told, leading up to a quarrel, in which 
Tydeus kills Meleager, and is consequently banished. This version 
of the story differs from all the various accounts given by 
Apollodorus and the scholiasts. Where did the Irish adapter find 
it? Perhaps he confused Meleager with Melanippus, whom 
Hyginus and Lactantius name as the victim of Tydeus’ fratricide. 
But he tells the story in a way that rather suggests that he was 
acquainted with some form of the legend which no longer sur- 
vives. 

3. In Theb. ii. 269-304 Statius tells the tale of Harmonia’s 
fatal necklace: how it passed from Harmonia to Semele, from 
Semele to Jocasta, and then to Argia. There he stops the recital, 
and naturally, for its next transfer, to Eriphyle wife of Am- 
phiaraus, forms an episode in the fourth book of the Thebaid. 
But the Irish version carries on the series malorum to 
the bitter end, telling how the necklace was inherited by 
Alcmaeon,? and by him given to his wife Callirrhoé, and what 
crimes and quarrels it engendered. The paraphraser follows 
pretty closely the account given in the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus. 
He differs in certain details, especially in saying that Semele was 


*It is not necessary to render and Acarnan, two Irish names, Rén 
mér-rigain by ‘‘witch,’’ as Dr. and Soc, meaning ‘‘Thumb’’ and 
Calder does. ‘*Snout.’’ All other names are 

? It is curious that the Irish text reproduced in the elassical forms, 
substitutes for the names of with more or less alteration. 
Alemaeon’s two sons, Amphoterus 
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wounded by a toad! (Calder 784). But as he has said in the 
previous line that she was burned (roloiscead), it can hardly be 
doubted that the words rolot loscend in n-ingen-sin are corrupt. 
Perhaps we should read roloisc léchet in n-ingin-sin, “lightning 
burnt up the girl.” 

4. Statius mentions by name the seven gates of Thebes and 
the heroes who ride forth from each of the seven (Theb. viii. 
353-7). In the Irish version (Calder, 3025-3036) these names 
are reproduced in the same order, but after the name of each gate 
(except the first, Ogygiae) is added a sentence describing the 
emblem to be seen upon it; e.g., Homoloides, “lions’ heads were 
its sign”; Proetiae, “forms of dragons were carved on it”; 
Hypsistae, “forms of toads were thereon.” These additions may 
be simply embellishments due to the fancy of the medieval 
adapter, but it is perhaps more likely that they are suggested 
ultimately by the emblems described in the Septem Contra Thebas 
and the Phoenissae. But if so, the Irish adapter was certainly 
drawing not on a dim recollection of Aeschylus or Sophocles, but 
on the work of some lost commentator on Statius. 

5. The next example makes it clear that he had some such 
commentary before him. Statius tells how the tigers of Bacchus 
were killed by Aconteus: 


fuga torva per agros 
cornipedum, visa donee flammatus Aconteus 
strage virum, cui sueta feras prosternere virtus 
(Areas erat), ete. (Theb. vii, 589-592.) 


The corresponding passage in the Irish, as translated by Dr. 
Calder, runs thus: “And thereafter the tigers were seen by 
Aconteus, an Arcadian, to wit, the chief of a great tribe of them 
of Arcadia, and in his land is the stone which is ever aflame, to wit, 
Tisfist is its name.” One of the two Irish mss. has Tisfist, the 
other Fifist; Dr. Calder emends Sifist, imagining a connection 
with Sisyphus! But Mr. Alton has shown me that Tisfist and 
Fifist are corruptions of Asbest(os), and quotes from a description 
of Arcadia in the Periegesis of Priscian, 415-418. 


Hie merulas perhibent albas, mirabile dictu, 
hie nasci lapidem qui tacto accensus ab igni 
extingui nequitur, quem Grai nomine vero 
asbestum memorant : 


The association of Arcadia with asbestos, as Mr. Alton further 
points out, is found also in Isidore, xiv. 4, 15. Habet autem 
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Arcadia fluvium magnum Erimanthum: asbeston quoque lapidem, 
qui semel accensus nunquam extinguitur. Candidissimae etiam 
merulae ibi nascuntur. 

Both Priscian and Isidore seem to have borrowed from the 
Polyhistor of Solinus, vii. 12, 13: Varro perhibet fontem 
in Arcadia esse cujus interimat haustus. In eadem parte de 
avibus hoc solum non indignum relatu, quod cum aliis locis 
merula furva sit circa Cyllenem candidissima est. Nec lapidem 
spreverimus quem Arcadia mittit: Asbesto nomen est, ferri colore, 
qui accensus semel extingui nequitur. The mention of Arcadia in 
Statius, helped perhaps by the epithet flammatus, has evidently 
suggested the reference to asbestos, which has been corrupted into 
Tisfist and Fifist. 

6. Statius explains why Hippolyte did not accompany Theseus 
on his march against Thebes, in these words : — 


retinet iam certa tumentis 
spes uteri, coniunxque rogat dimittere curas 
Martis et emeritas thalamo sacrare pharetras. 
(Theb. xii, 636-8.) 


In one of the two mss. of the Irish version a paragraph is 
added, which may be thus rendered: 

“And the child she was then carrying was Virbius son of 
Hippolyte, and it is he that is called Virbius Uirbibenshis; and 
the boy is named not after his father Theseus son of Aegeus, but 
after his mother Hippolyte. He it was that came in the army 
of Turnus son of Daunus against Aeneas to the battle between 
Italy and Rutulia. For Turnus came of a Grecian stock, and 
for this reason Virbius son of Theseus and Hippolyte came to 
fight for the Rutulians against the Trojans and Aeneas and to 
help the Rutulians. And this is the account of the birth of 
Virbius, and it was he whom the gods twice resuscitated after he 
had been slain on account of his stepmother.” 

Here Virbius Uirbibenshis is a corruption of Virbius vir vivens 
bis, an etymologising interpretation of the name Virbius which 
is found in a gloss in the Corpus Glossarum Latinarum, v. 624, 
in a somewhat corrupt form: Virbium uel uirum bis est bis 
uiuens.* The same etymology is implied in a scholium on 
Persius, vi. 56, ubi Virbius colitur . . . quod bis in uitam prolatus 
est. 

The last sentence of the Irish passage translated above “twice 
resuscitated after he had been slain on account of his stepmother” 


*For this reference also I am indebted to Mr. Alton. 
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must be taken from some commentator who identified Virbius 
with Hippolytus, and regarded the restoration to life of Hippolytus 
by Asclepius and the resuscitation of Virbius by Diana as two 
experiences of the same person. 

7. In all the passages quoted above it seems clear that the 
Irish adapter is incorporating in his text the substance of some 
Latin commentary on the Thebaid, which he probably found 
written in the margin of the ms. from which he worked. Mr. 
Alton has printed in the last number of Hermathena (pp. 119 ff.) 
copious excerpts of such a commentary on Ovid’s Fasti. A com- 
mentary on the Thebaid under the name of Lactantius Placidus 
survives, but I have found no indication that the Irish adapter 
knew this work. 

In another place he seems to have worked into his text not 
a commentary, but interlinear glosses. Theb. vii. 268-272 con- 
tains a string of place-names: 

Qui Scolon densamque iugis Eteonon iniquis, 
qui breve litus Hyles Atalanteamque superbi 


Schoenon habent........ 
ecce autem clamore ruunt Neptunia plebes 


Onchesti. 
Here the Irish has: “na sluaig tangadar a Colon ciuitas 7 a 
Hetanion agruin 7 a Heleis ciuitas 7 a Sciroin agruin . . . Ocus 


ata and dono airechta Anchesta agruin, do sil Nephtuin dei in 
mara 7 is e Neptuin garbas 7 fethnaiges in muir n-aduar 
n-ainfenach.” Here the last sentence, which means “of the race 
of Neptune, god of the sea, and it is Neptune who makes rough 
or smooth the chill stormy sea,” may be credited to the para- 
phraser who frequently adds such brief explanations. But 
ciuitas and agruin are not Irish words: the latter may be, as 
Dr. Calder suggests, a deformation of axpov, or (more likely) a 
miswriting of agrum (agri). No doubt they stood in the Latin 
original as glosses written over the words to which they referred, 
and the adapter has copied them uncomprehendingly. 


E. J. G. 


An Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. By A. H. 
McNEILE, D.p. Oxford University Press. 


In his Preface, Dr. McNeile says: “It is venturesome to write 
an Introduction to the New Testament in Dublin, where Dr. 
Salmon’s learning, enriched with brilliance and humour, has caused 
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his name to be revered as that of a master and a giant. But 
‘a large proportion of this book is concerned with results 
reached since his day, which are so numerous that the attempt 
to record them may be forgiven.” Few will be found to regret 
that Dr. McNeile has made the attempt. In a short review we 
cannot enter into details. It is sufficient to say that the book is 
full of the learning and sound judgment which we should expect 
from its author. The student—not to say the teacher—will 
consult it for the relevant facts bearing upon numberless problems 
connected with the literature of the New Testament; and even 
the general reader will be able to find his way in a book that 
is happily free from the minutiae which disfigure and confuse 
other works of a similar character. Besides dealing with the 
several books of the New Testament, Dr. McNeile has also 
included important chapters on “The Growth of the New Testa- 
ment Canon,” “Textual Criticism,” “Inspiration and Value.’’ 
The book is beautifully printed, and a pleasure to handle. We 
noted misprints on pp. 120 (footnote’) and 381. On p. 211, for 
“Pliny” we should read “Tacitus.” 

: J. E. L.O. 





Quotations from Classical Authors in Medieval Latin Glossaries. 
Collected and Annotated by JAMES FREDERICK MOUNTFORD. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1925. 


ProFessor Mountrorp’s work on Latin glossaries is well known, 
and this book will be welcomed by all those who are intercsted in 
the subject; it will, moreover, be a boon to the less expert student, 
who wants his information in a compendious form. 

The Introduction touches on the possibilities of glossaries as 
depositories of fragments of ancient literature. Professor Mount- 
ford gives the results of his own investigations regarding the 
sources of the quotation-items in the Liber Glossarum. He points 
to weakness in the arguments of Goetz (for an _ original 
“citatenglossar”), and of Wessner’s hypothesis of an original 
compilation, from which both the Liber Glossarum and the 
PP-glossary drew. He makes what seems a convincing case for 
his own theory of a fuller Abstrusa, which derived material from 
a lost collection of Virgilian scholia of the variorum-type, and 
was itself despoiled by the compiler of the Liber Glossarum. 

Part II contains the more important quotations given by the 
Liber Glossarum and the PP-glossary, grouped under the names 
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oi the several authors. To each item are appended critical and 
explanatory notes. There are some fascinating problems con- 
tained in these pages—the solution of enigmas like “cotis: 
dignitas corporis,” the possible discovery of fragments of more 
ancient authors like Lucilius. There are nice points regarding 
the textual criticism of existing authors, such as the reading of 
Catullus 39. 11. Professor Mountford has omitted reference to 
Loewe’s suggestion of crassus (Gl. N. 241). If a Virgilian 
scholium is to be looked for, perhaps geo. 2. 193 (pinguis ... 
Tyrrhenus) should be considered. Professor Mountford in the 
Preface remarks that “the few quotation-items that are to be 
found in other glossaries (than Lib. and PP) are mentioned in 
appropriate places.” Is not this statement too sweeping? 
Suetonius, for instance, does not appear in this collection. Some 
citations from this author appear in other glossaries, as has been 
divined by Loewe (l.c. 245 f.). 


E. H. A. 


The Vergilian Age. By R. S. Conway. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1928. 


THE nine lectures which make up this volume were delivered at 
Harvard in the year 1927; but most of them were written at 
earlier dates for other occasions. This fact accounts for a certain 
want of unity in the series. Professor Conway tells us, indeed, 
that his general aim is to describe the “governing conceptions” 
of Roman literature in the period 55-17 B.c., and to show that 
they are represented most clearly in Vergil. Without this ex- 
planation the reader might be puzzled to discover the connection 
between an essay on the site of Vergil’s farm and one on the 
character of the elder Scipio Africanus, or between a description 
of the recently discovered fragment of the consular lists in the 
Regia and a study of the literary architectonic of the A®neid. 
Two of the lectures, that on Scipio Africanus and another on 
Hannibal’s occupation of Italy, deal with a period much earlier 
than the “Vergilian Age”: their relevance, we are to understand, 
lies in the fact that they suggest the historical background still 
present to the mind of Vergil and his contemporaries. At all 
events, they make good reading, and Professor Conway’s versions 
of Livy’s narrative are excellently done, with a judicious use of 
Elizabethan mannerisms. The immediate historical setting of 
Vergil’s youth is described in a lecture on the proscription of 
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43 B.c., with incidents chosen to illustrate the dangerous and 
brutal times from which Augustus delivered Italy. 

If we do not gain from all this any very clear notion of the 
“governing conceptions” of the age, we get at least some thought- 
ful studies of the personality and the art of Vergil, as seen by a 
scholar who knows the poet intus et in cute. He dwells especially 
on the humane and sympathetic quality of Vergil’s nature and on 
the subtleties of his psychology. One may agree with his general 
estimate without being persuaded to believe that the Golden 
Bough of Aeneid VI is to be regarded as a symbol of the value 
oi human affection, of “the ties between father and son, between 
son and mother, between friend and friend’”—in a word, of the 
Roman pietas. In the lecture on “an unnoticed aspect of Vergil’s 
personality,” Professor Conway follows the same line of thought, 
noting the poet’s habit of suggesting, besides the obvious external 
significance of some action or situation, a subtler and more inward 
alternative, and from this point of view he offers an ingenious 
apology for the deification of Augustus in the opening lines of the 
first Georgic. He returns to this point in the essay on the 
Philosophy of Vergil, supporting his view with instances where 
the poet employs this method to convey a sense of a divine order 
of causation coexistent with the natural. And, indeed, Vergil 
possessed a sensibility so delicately organised, reflected in a style 
so full of half-tones and implications, that a critical ear can hardly 
be too alert to detect what is suggested beneath what is directly 
said. Naturally, there will be differences of opinion about these 
subtleties of interpretation, and one may legitimately doubt 
whether the commentator is always right in finding a secondary 
meaning in a variation of phrasing which may also be regarded 
as a mere rhetorical amplification. For, after all, Vergil had a 
_Roman’s education, and a Roman’s appreciation of forensic 
eloquence. To take one of Professor Conway’s examples, it 
seems unnecessary to find in Juno’s speech in Atneid X more than 
a brilliant piece of rhetoric. Vergil saw to it that the celestial 
Leader of the Opposition should deliver a very telling answer to 
her rival’s pleading; but this is no more a proof of the poet’s 
“dualistic habit of mind” than is Belial’s oration in the second 
book of Paradise Lost. 

The lecture on Vergil’s philosophy really tells us more about 
his temperament than about his philosophy in the proper sense. 
The latter—the poet’s Weltanschauung—is discussed in the 
lecture on the “Architecture of the Epic,” which closes the 
volume. In this we have also an exposition of the structural 
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principles of the AZneid, which, if not altogether new, is very well 
stated, and should be helpful, especially to younger students, 
who usually read the poem in detached fragments, and so fail to 
grasp the general design and mechanism of the epic. They need 
to be taught that the true subject of the Aneid is something 
greater than the fortunes of a single hero and his band of adven- 
turers, to be shown how, as Professor Conway finely says, “at 
both ends of the epic the wall of time is swept away, and the 
story of Aineas takes its place in an immortal and infinite design.” 
Professor Conway has naturally much to say of the importance 
of the Sixth Book, both as unfolding the fulness of Vergil’s 
thought, and as forming the pivot of the whole machine. He 
expresses himself, indeed, as if the general purpose of the epic 
were first revealed in this book. This is, perhaps, to go too far; 
for the subject is stated once and for all in the opening of Book I: 


Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem— 


and in the earlier books there are many passages, such as the 
famous Exoriare aliquis, that point forward to the same goal. 

And surely what Vergil has always chiefly in mind is the imperial 
destiny of Rome rather than a wider world-philosophy. Professor 
Conway does well to insist on his character as the poet of 
humanity, on his profound sense of man’s capacity for love and 
sympathy as well as for heroic action, of the mystery of life as 
well as of its practical aims. But we must not lay stress ex- 
clusively on his sentiment or his mysticism. Vergil the world-poet 
is also, and first of all, an Italian, and we must keep a place beside 
his subtlety for the Italian love of rhetoric; beside his tenderness, 
for the Italian passion; beside his prophetic vision, for the fervent 
Italian nationalism. 


E. J.G. 


A History of Christian Latin Poetry from the Beginnings to the 
Close of the Middle Ages. By F. J. E. Rasy. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 1927. 


It is impossible to criticise this book in detail in a few paragraphs. 
The field which Mr. Raby has traversed is enormous—a thousand 
years, from Commodian to Thomas of Celano—and there are 
many side-paths. It is no small feat to preserve the thread of 
continuity under such conditions. Mr. Raby has succeeded in 
doing so; his history is no mere colligation of literary biographies. 
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The national aspect of his problem has led him to devote special 
chapters to different countries; thus, the poets of Gaul and Africa 
during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries appear in one chapter, 
and the contemporary poets of Italy are reviewed in the next, 
and the same principle is adopted for other periods. There is 
something to be said for this method, but it would have been well 
to have given chronological tables, so that a student might see at 
a glance that Ausonius was contemporary with Ambrose, that 
Gottschalk of Limberg was coeval with Alphanus of Salerno and 
Berengar of Tours. ‘This is the only flaw, if it is a flaw, in Mr. 
Raby’s exposition of his subject. Against it one can set a long 
list of the author’s merits. He is a critic of understanding and 
high scholarship in thorough sympathy with his subject; his style 
is vigorous and intelligible; his po ts stand out as men who have 
lived and felt, they are something more than mere names taken 
from title-pages. 

Mr. Raby has been kind to our favourites. He has given 
prominence to Prudentius, Paulinus of Nola, Venantius, Peter 
Damiani, Hildebert of Lavardin, and other admired and admirable 
poets. He has commended to us some whom we have neglected 
or not known at all. It is easy to forgive if occasionally he is 
severe—he seems a little severe to Sidonius—or if he passes over 
with only a casual mention minor figures, like Walter of 
Chatillon, in whom we are, rightly or wrongly, interested. There 
are obscure subjects connected with medieval poetry in which the 
student will find illumination in these pages. The discussions or 
the origin of the Sequence, on the Symbolism of the Virgin Mary 
are especially useful. Medieval symbolism is a vast subject, and 
Mr. Raby had to limit himself; but the exposition is so good 
that one wishes he had gone a little further, and not confined 
himself to the list of Honorius. It is interesting to see, for 
example, how by mystic alchemy Aaron’s rod (virga), which was 
the Virgin, can be transmuted into the virga ex radice Jesse and 
the virga pigmentaria (Cant. 3. 6). 

A history of early and medieval Christian Latin poetry in a 
clear and compact form has been long desired by scholars. There is 
nothing in English—indeed, there is nothing in French or German— 
which corresponds exactly to the work before us, for Manitius’s 
Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen Poesie, which comes nearest 
in subject, is far shorter in range. Manitius, moreover, lacks one 
of the most valuable features of Mr. Raby’s book, namely, ex- 
tensive citation. In this last respect Mr. Raby is generous to a 
degree which makes his book almost an anthology. We are 
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indebted, also, to Mr. Raby for magnificent bibliographies; these 
and the foot-notes form an excellent medieval reference library. 
There are a few misprints and some faulty punctuations; and 
some references are not quite exact. These, however, do not 
detract from the value of this most interesting and, it may fairly 
be said, indispensable work. 
E. H. A. 


Aeneae Siluii De Curalium Miseriis Epistola. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Witrrep P. MusTARD, PH.D., D.LITT. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. 1928. 


Tuis little volume forms another of the Studies in the Renaissance 
Pastoral. It exhibits the careful scholarship and nice taste which 
one associates with the name of the editor. As literature the 
de Curalium Miseriis is not a very striking piece of work; in fact, 
it is, at times, rather prosy. ‘Nostra intentio est,” says the 
author, ‘“fatuos esse qui principibus haerent, disputando 
monstrare”; and he proceeds to demonstrate that both from a 
moral and a physical point of view “curiales cum multis crucia- 
tibus acquirere sibi Gehennam student.” Silvius Aeneas had the 
pen of a ready writer, and could use with dexterity his knowledge 
of Latin authors—every second sentence contains a quotation or 
a tag—but one looks in vain for the flashes of wit and mordant 
sarcasm which one finds in other writers, like Walter Map and 
Nigel Wireker, who dealt with the same theme. Still, the evidence 
he gives regarding the contemporary court is an important con- 
tribution to social history; it is remarkable that it is tendered 
by one who was eminently successful as a courtier, and owed his 
meteoric promotion to that fact. 

To the student of English literature ‘this work is of special 
interest, for it was the source of Alexander Barclay’s first three 
Egloges. Indeed, it is necessary at times to turn to the Latin in 
order to understand the English. Professor Mustard points out 
that the key to the lines (Third Egloge) : 


But sometime to speak of thinges necessary, 
These do all courtiers cares multiply, 


is given in “Sed iam de necessariis aliquid dicamus,” where Aeneas 
Silvius is talking about the nuisance caused to a courtier by place- 
hunting relatives (mnecessarii). The present book will form a 
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useful companion to the recent edition of Barclay’s Eclogues by 
Miss Beatrice White. 

The notes are to the point and, “without o’erflowing, full”; 
their principal object is to show the author’s command of classical 
models. In the appendices are given some specimens of the 
author’s letters and epigrams. 


E. H. A. 


’AXxaiov Médy, edited by Edgar Lobel. Pp. xcvii+ 75. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1927. 


FoLLowI1nG his edition of Sappho, published in 1925, Mr. Lobel 
gives us in this volume all that survives of Alcaeus, so that we now 
have from the Oxford Press complete texts of the fragments of the 
two Aeolic poets, including allthat Bergk collected, and all that has 
since come to light in the papyri deciphered by Grenfell and Hunt. 
Mr. Lobel has recollated most of the papyrus fragments, sometimes 
putting together scraps which had been published separately by 
his predecessors, and has added from various sources a few frag- 
ments which Bergk omitted. 

He has also prefaced his edition with a careful study of the 
language, devoted principally to the examination of certain ex- 
ceptional forms which are admitted occasionally by Alcaeus, less 
frequently by Sappho, as alternatives to their normal usage. He 
begins by showing that Sappho makes use of such forms only in 
poems of a particular type (as a rule, these are poems in dactylic 
hexameters), whereas in Alcaeus they occur evenly, though 
sparingly, throughout the fragments. Further, there are many cases 
in which Alcaeus makes use of two alternative forms, one of which 
is never (so far as our material goes) employed by Sappho. How 
are these double forms to be accounted for? Do they all belong 
to the Lesbian dialect? Or are the rarer alternatives to be 
regarded as metrical licenses, or as borrowings from other dialects, 
or do they belong to a more or less conventional literary tradition ? 
Now, the normal Lesbian speech, says Mr. Lobel, did possess 
some real “doublets”: for instance, it employed indifferently the 
forms wepi, wépp, and wép; av and az; dia and fa; it also had 
two endings for the second person singular, -o@a and -s. All 
these are found in both Sappho and Alcaeus. Mr. Lobel would 
also recognise as ‘normal Lesbian” both 7@ and -rwh, 
éd0cav and édwxay, which are found in Alcaeus, but not in Sappho: 
as to some other cases, he speaks more doubtfully. He notes in 
the same connexion the employment of parts of different verbs, not 
precisely as doublets, but as complementary forms: this relation 
exists between eure and wéAopat, riOyus and wonppt, atpw and deipw, 
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and perhaps between some other pairs of verbs. In these instances 
there is nothing either in the linguistic forms or in the frequency 
of usage to suggest that one of a pair of alternatives is a foreign or 
artificial form, while the other is genuinely Lesbian. 

But there are many other cases where Alcaeus, while employing 
normally (so far as the scanty material enables us to judge) a form 
which is also employed by Sappho, makes use exceptionally of an 
alternative form which Sappho (so far as we can tell) never admits. 
Thus both poets use rapGevos, douos, ods, wéooos (with -oo- as in 
daco0s, Toogovros), while Alcaeus, but not Sappho, has also wap@evixa, 
ddpua, Téos, wéoor (each once). It is reasonable to infer that the form 
which is common to both poets represents the normal Lesbian 
usage, and that the exceptional form is borrowed from some 
external source. When Alcaeus writes épyouévoco—the only example 
of a genitive in -oro (instead of -w) found in these fragments—he 
is clearly borrowing from epic style; and the same may be said of 
the forms ’Aidao, dupecty, dAecav, éoixores, woTéovrat, each of which 
occurs once in this volume, while the regular Aeolic usage is 
represented by ’Aiéa, dupu, xaAeooat, AeA dOwv (perf. part.), etc. In 
some instances his borrowings have the excuse of metrical 
necessity. He writes éyevro, reuévyos, xakdooouer (aorist), mwoxtAd- 
Secpor (the exact form is uncertain), because, as Mr. Lobel points 
out, the corresponding Lesbian forms éyévero, rewéveos, yaddooper, 
moixtAddepor, would not fit into any metre which he employs: éyevro 
is, however, found in a prose inscription. For the same reason he 
now and then resorts to arbitrary formations which are neither 
Lesbian nor epic, e.g. dputjmevor, aovvvérnume, instead of dpuTduevor, 
adovuvéernpp. 

On the whole then it is clear that Alcaeus permitted himself to 
employ a considerable proportion of artificial and literary forms, 
whereas Sappho is a purist in style, and confines herself scrupu- 
lously, except in a particular type of verse, to the normal speech of 
Lesbos. It is true that certain non-Aeolic forms have been 
attributed to her also, but Mr. Lobel gives good reasons for 
rejecting the imputation. f 

His essay closes with a valuable discussion of the functions of the 
definite article in the two Lesbian poets. In this respect there 
does not seem to be any marked difference in their practice. 

Mr Lobel proposes various emendations of the text of Alcaeus, 
of which the most interesting is his proposal to read dovyvérnupe 
Tav dvéuw oraow (for rev dvéuwv), and to interpret this as meaning 
‘‘T cannot make out in what quarter the wind sits.” But if the 
poem is really a parable of civic strife the word ordow is surely 
chosen with the intention of suggesting the idea of “ discord,” and 
not merely ‘‘ position,” and the sense is “I do not understand 
what this strife of shifting winds portends.” 


E. J. G. 
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Primum Graius Homo: An Anthology of Latin Translations from 
the Greek, from Ennius to Livy; with an Introductory Essay 
and Running Commentary. By B. FARRINGTON, M.A. 
(N.U.I.), Ex-Scholar, B.A. (Sen. Mod.), T.C.D.; Senior 
Lecturer in Classics at the University of Capetown. 64 pp. 
Cambridge: at the University Press. 1927. 


Mr. FARRINGTON has produced a book worth having; further- 
more, he has done something which, one feels with wonder at 
the omission, should have been done long ago. Yet it was worth 
waiting for this volume. He has taken twenty-five passages from 
Greek literature which were either translated or very closely 
followed by Latin poets, and fifteen pieces which were translated 
or paraphrased in Latin prose by Cicero and Livy, and presents 
the originals side by side with the Roman imitations. Each pair 
is accompanied by a critical discussion. Those who have had 
previous acquaintance with Mr. Farrington’s study of Shelley’s 
translations from the Greek will turn to this commentary with 
great expectations, and they will not suffer disappointment. His 
points are well made, and his judgments show a sensitiveness to 
fine writing, a perception of what is zsthetically right or wrong, 
which; expressed in clear and careful English, bring both delight 
and conviction to the reader. There are none of the subjective 
over-refinements of argument which sometimes mar criticism of 
this sort. Mr. Farrington is impartial, and where many, to prove 
a thesis, would at every turn blackguard the Latin in the light 
of the Greek, he is willing to give the language of the vanquished 
conquerors its due, and to point out excellencies (which, especially 
under Mr. Farrington’s maieutic handling, appear not too seldom) 
equal to or surpassing those of the originals. 

The range of selection is narrow, partly because of an 
esthetic criterion—only the best examples from both languages 
are admitted—partly because the same purpose of a chresto- 
mathy rules out very short pieces, such as the numerous single 
lines and fragments which Virgil borrowed directly from Homer, 
Hesiod, Nicander, Apollonius Rhodius, and others, and partly 
because only those Latin imitations are included of which the 
Greek prototypes also are extant. 

The pieces selected are all well-known favourites, but it is 
convenient to have them together rather than scattered through 
twice a dozen books. Among the poets are Ennius, Cicero, 
Lucretius, Catullus, and Virgil. Cicero occupies a curious 
position. He had two “periods” as a poet. The translations of 
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the first period were those of a youth, trying his hand at literary 
forms with great enthusiasm and immense carefulness; those of 
the second, the incidental renderings of a middle-aged man, who, 
in bitter disappointment at the passing of the Republic, and in 
sorrow at the death of his only daughter, had sought retirement 
from a busy life, to devote himself to philosophic studies. 
Cicero’s reputation, too, as a poet has been very badly used. It 
suffered partial obscuration, no doubt, from his prominence as a 
pleader and as a statesman; but it has become unjustly dimmed by 
an unfortunate association in the popular mind with two pre- 
tentious lines of intolerable cacophony, and it has had, further, 
to contend against Juvenal’s cruel jibe. But it must be remem- 
bered that Plutarch called Cicero womri¢ apiorog tov ‘Pwpaiwr. 
And no student of Latin poetry can overlook the important 
position Cicero holds in the history of the Latin Hexameter. 

It is of interest to record that in Mr. Farrington’s opinion 
the rendering of the first three stanzas of the Eig ’Eowpiévay of 
Sappho (Catullus 11) and the five-line translation in Lucretius 
(111, vv. 18-22) of the description of the blissful and idealised 
Olympus of the Odyssey (so different from the snow-capped 
mountain of the Jliad) are the most splendid translations in the 
whole range of Latin literature: “These two, whether regarded 
strictly as translations, that is for their adequacy in rendering 
all the varied excellences of their originals, or independently for 
their own intrinsic beauty, stand apart from and above the rest.” 
Even so, in the Lucretian passage violat “substitutes a valuation” 
for the literal émiwiAvara, rident “introduces a metaphor” 
where every word of Homer is simple, and the words acri concreta 
pruina are “padding.” Catullus, too, “wanders into comment on 
the facts” by misero in v. 5, and the si fas est of the second line 
is gratuitous. 

To quote from such a book in this fragmentary fashion is 
hardly fair to the author. Here is a longer citation from Mr. 
Farrington’s paragraph on Virgil, which will show his style and 
method. Though there is hardly a passage in Virgil that does 
not go back directly or indirectly to Homer, 


‘¢Two poems more totally distinct in spirit than the Iliad and the 
Aeneid it would be difficult to conceive; and it is this difference which 
exalts Vergil to an altogether higher plane than that of the mere imitator 
or translator. The interest of Homer is in the individual . ... the 
interest of the Aeneid is Rome... . Vergil’s thought is conditioned by 
history . .. . it is this historical complexity, this looking before and 
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after, dimly conjecturing the remote future from the laboriously recon- 
structed past, this almost intolerable weight of imperial destiny, 
obedience to which, pietas, crushes the personality, this awareness of 
immense political and social problems which it has taken centuries to 
define and must take centuries to solve, the despairful weariness of 
spirit, the placing of one’s hopes for humanity in the ark of a political 
institution in the faith that it is the chosen instrument of destiny, this 
it is which gives to the Aeneid its distinct character, makes it the typical 
poem of the Roman world, and explains its extraordinary interest for 
mankind. But man is greater and more permanent than even his greatest 
and most permanent institutions, and the poetry of Homer, which has 
seemed simple, naive, even primitive, at certain epochs of human 
thought, is the more enduring, and reveals itself to those who push their 
way through Vergil to Homer, through Roman literature to Greek, like 
sculptured human. figures unearthed from the ruins of an imperial city.’’ 


In the section devoted to Prose there are ten passages of 
Cicero, mostly from Plato, and five extracts from the twenty- 
first book of Livy, when the Roman historian was beginning to 
follow Polybius more closely. Some of these are rather para- 
phrases than translations, or may have nothing more than the 
same source in common with the Greek. 

This bilingual anthology is preceded by twenty pages of 
general introduction, wherein Mr. Farrington explains his pur- 
pose, and makes some happy observations on Latin literature 
and its origins. This is an age of translations; but the “trans- 
lations” which the Roman made from Greek literature were 
of a genre unknown to-day. While noticing that the Aratea of 
Cicero would come nearest to the modern practice, Mr. Farrington 
points out that the Roman translators were engaged on a creative 
task as well. Many of the passages which he gives in the 
anthology “are taken from a context more or less original in 
which there is no overt indication of the point at which the 
writer has begun or left off translating from the Greek,” nor, of 
course, is there any acknowledgment, as we understand the term 
and the obligation, made at the time. Acknowledgment is, at 
most, an incidental ‘“Ascraeumque cano Romana per oppida 
carmen.” 

Mr. Farrington’s aim is frankly esthetic. He gives us an 
anthology utriusque linguae. And so he has little to say on the 
technical side, beyond noticing that the Romans at first, and for 
long after, must have been acutely conscious of this aspect of 
their problem. This explains, for instance, why Terence, offering 
his audience a Greek comedy in Latin dress, appeals for their 
suffrages on the ground of his pure idiom (Heaut., Prol. 46). 
It is perhaps not always realised how difficult must have been 
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the task which presented itself to the early Roman translators, 
adapters, and paraphrasts. It was not merely the difficulty of 
creating a literature, or even that of presenting the fulness of 
Greek thought and the literary development of centuries to a 
rude and uncultured people, whose common speech was but a 
poor vehicle for such high things; but there were, and to a large 
extent remained, grave linguistic deficiencies in Latin, which 
would, of necessity, hamper the translator working under 
restraints inapplicable to the purely creative writer. Among 
the greater disabilities of Latin, as contrasted with Greek, with its 
wealth of prepositions, its ability to express subtle nuances by 
means of a highly inflected verbal system, and its wonderful 
flair for forming compounds, were the lack of a Definite Article, 
of a Perfect Participle Active, of a Present Participle of the 
Substantive Verb, and a disinclination to form compounds, 
especially of the tatpurusa and bahuvrihi types. Less serious, 
but still a considerable handicap to the translator, were the 
inability to distinguish between completed and undefined actions 
in the past, the lack (or disappearance) of a Middle Voice, the 
obsolescence of the Optative, and a stiffness in reported speech. 
These deficiencies, it is true, gave Latin a certain terseness and 
the strength of concentration, which have helped to commend it 
in all ages since as the most suitable medium for pithy mottoes 
and “sentences.” Of this quality the Romans themselves were 
aware; for they heightened what was already strikingly succinct 
by alliteration and asyndeton—e.g., D.D.D. (dat, dicat, dedicat), 
L.L. (lubens laetus), I1IV. A.A.A.F.F. (auro argento aere flando 
feriundo)—and developed an epigraphic style on sepulchral and 
other monuments to which Greek has little that is parallel. But 
this was making a virtue of poverty. 

We are sorry that the scope of Mr. Farrington’s book neces- 
sarily excluded an examination of those shorter echoes which 
stud the pages of the Roman poets. These show dependence on 
the literature of Greece as much as do the longer extracts, and 
it is just in these brief reincarnations that the patrii sermonis egestas 
of which Lucretius complained may be most easily observed. 
The richness of the Greek is replaced by plainer words— 
Udpuevog kai anuevoc becomes ventos perpessus et imbres, BeBpw- 
Kwc kaka @apuaxa mala gramina pastus, apaBnoe 8 TevXe i 
avrg sonitum super arma dedere. Postquam exempta fames et 
amor compressus edendi is a notoriously poor equivalent of only 
half of avrap iret méotog Kal éSnrbog && pov Evro, But it 
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was the Greek compounds which proved most intractable. 
Compound epithets had to be explained by a phrase, or omitted 
altogether, or weakened by the suppression of one member. 
Virgil generally chooses the last course, e.g., roseus, croceus, 
frondosus, durus for poseddxtvAog, Kpoxdremdos, sivooipvdAdog 
woXvtAac. But Horace in the Odes often has a phrase or a 
periphrastic explanation for the compound in the original : 


immodas.os becomes equis nobilis. 

peyaKyrns a beluis scatens. 

BovAvrds ” solubi . . . iuga demeret 
bobus fatigatis. 

Yuxoropmos xpvodppamis virga levem coerces aurea 
turbam. 

avaéipdpucyyes e lyra vel acri tibia. 


’OdAvpriddes Modorar ‘ descende caelo. 


borepomowos ("Epivi's) é antecedentem (scelestum). 


Or he weakens the word by “simplification” : 


aKEeporeKouns becomes _intonsus. 
peyakyTns ‘3 beluosus. 
moAuTioae ‘ aquosus. 
kadXirupyos (copia) - munita (sapientia). 


or else omits altogether, while translating everything else in his 
original : 


véBpov veoOyr€a yadabyvov becomes inuleo. 
X. tvéoveav dpaipdaxetov tip ,, Chimaerae spiritus igneae. 


As against this, it must be remembered in any criticism of 
translation from Greek models that the Romans were not engaged 
upon works of formal reproduction. They had the right 
prendre leur bien ou ils le trouvaient, and were but adapting the 
material at hand to their own ends. The Greek phrase, there- 
fore, is often altered, reduced or amplified, not infrequently to 
the advantage of the Latin, e.g., the vague xail wou rwvoe 
pvijcecOa dfw becomes forsan et haec olim meminisse iuvabit, 
which some may prefer. The same consideration will remove 
many of the so-called “mistranslations” collected by assiduous 
editors of Virgil. E.g., densis alis, aériae grues, vina coronant 
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are most apt in their contexts, and may be suggested by, rather 
than mistranslations of, rrspa wuxva (feathers lying close together 
on the wing) néproe (in the morning), éveoréavro. And it must 
also never be forgotten that it is naturally the best passages in 
Greek, i.e., the most translatable, which invite translation. 

Mr. Farrington’s expressed aim (if an author is answerable 
for the letterpress on the wrapper of his book!) is “to show the 
extent to which the culture and thought of Rome were influenced 
by Greece”; but we feel that he has achieved a greater purpose 
than that. He has given us a book to treasure, a gallery of old 
friends, and a running commentary, which will be a constant 
source of pleasure. It seems unnecessary (as an express aim) to 
emphasise and illustrate the fact and the extent of Rome’s debt 
to Greece. The history of literature itself does not afford another 
example of such a complete dependence on the part of the writers 
of one nation on those of another. It is a commonplace that the 
writers of Rome were indebted to Greece for the forms of their 
literature, their metres, their themes, their models, their inspira- 
tion; but they even drew on the Greek language for vocabulary. 
It is startling to think of passages of high poetic power built up 
on foreign words. It is unthinkable in English (place-names 
excepted). But Ovid is using purely Greek words to create a 
poetic effect when he says of Proserpina’s maidens— 


has, hyacinthe, tenes: illas, amarante, moraris: 
pars thyma, pars casiam, pars meliloton amant. 


(I am indebted to Professor A. Y. Campbell for this example.) 
And so the Latin poet uses oestrus for asilus (or tabanus), philyra 
as well as ¢ilia, and the like. 

It is wayward, perhaps, in conclusion to make one adverse 
criticism of ‘““Primum Graius Homo,” touching an external matter. 
The book is printed pleasantly, and admirably arranged, with wide 
margins (in the way of error we have noticed only a couple 
of undotted i’s), but the format (imperial octavo) is an awkward 
one for our shelves. But it is a habit of publishers to produce 
éditions de luxe on large paper. Mr. Farrington’s book, however, 
need not be relegated to the book-shelf. Its place will be on the 


occasional stool, easy to reach for a last perusal before retiring to 
bed. 


Ki eee 
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Epochs of Greek and Roman Biography (Sather Classical 
Lectures). By Proressor D. R. Stuart. University of 
California Press. 1928. 

PROFESSOR STUART has produced a leisurely, but charming, series 
of studies in the development of a particular literary genre. He 
traces the progress of biographical writing from its earliest appear- 
ances in classical literature. Of the Greeks, the encomia produced 
by Isocrates and Xenophon are discussed at length, and the lives 
written by the Peripatetics and their Alexandrian successors are 
set up as a contrast. In Roman biography Professor Stuart looks 
for the literary origius of Nepos’ and Tacitus’ works rather in the 
primitive epitaph and laudatio, and regards them less as deliberate 
imitations of Hellenic models. Throughout the book he presents 
his arguments with persuasive style and neat scholarship. 


a. Wee. 


Etudes sur les Miracles de Notre-Dame par personnages: par 
MARGUERITE STADLER-HONEGGER. Paris, 1926. 


Tuts is a study of the forty Miracles contained in the “manuscrit 
Cangé,” and the author’s aims are, first, to “establish a line of 
evolution showing the tendency of these plays to escape from the 
domination of dogma and attain a more modern and human 
dramatic form”; secondly, to gain some light on the question of 
their authorship. 

On the latter point Mdlle. Stadler-Honegger does not claim 
to have reached any very satisfactory results. She does, indeed, 
believe that certain small groups may be isolated, each of which 
she ascribes to a single author. But the evidence on which she 
relies is far from convincing. The general resemblances in pro- 
cedure count for very little, as all Miracles tend to fall under a 
few traditional and conventional types. Neither can any inference 
as to common authorship be safely drawn from the frequent 
borrowings between one play and another. Mediaeval writers as 
a rule are little concerned about originality, and copy each other 
with the utmost freedom and complacency. Mdlle. Stadler- 
Honegger has collected instances of plagiarism from these 
Miracles with laudable industry, but in many cases regards them 
as due to imitation, not as proofs of common authorship. 

She has been more successful in finding, if not an evolution 
towards a true drama in the modern sense, at least a progressive 
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change of interest. Assuming that the Miracles are arranged in 
the manuscript approximately in chronological sequence (and the 
assumption seems to be justified), she examines each in succession, 
giving in each case a summary analysis of the action, and adding 
a criticism of the psychological handling of the subject. Her 
examination reveals a steady waning of the religious spirit of the 
earlier Miracles, a growing preference for secular interests. The 
dramatic technique changes, the plays become longer, the 
mise-en-scéne more elaborate, the stage directions more frequent. 
On the other hand, the Latin texts and the sermons, in verse or 
prose, which abound in the earlier plays, are gradually eliminated; 
while the devils, who once supplied a grateful comic relief, be- 
come regrettably rare. Especially noticeable is the diminishing 
importance of the Virgin. In the earlier Miracles she dominates 
the scene; the action leads up to the point where she appears as 
a dea ex machina to set things right by an exercise of her power, 
resuscitating the dead, restoring lost chastity, transforming sinners 
into saints, taking vengeance on tyrants, and cheating the devils 
of their dues. Later, her figure undergoes a gradual eclipse; she 
has to make room for the agency of angels and saints. At the 
same time, the whole celestial machinery becomes more and more 
external to the action, and though a miracle must still close the 
piece, it has sunk into a mere perfunctory convention. 

Unfortunately, this does not mean that the Miracle-play has 
developed into a true human drama. It is true that one meets 
among the passages which Mdlle. Stadler-Honegger quotes some 
that are touched with real pathos or entwined with genuine 
comedy. But the unknown authors of these plays are not equal 
to the logical evolution through action or character which the 
dramatic art demands. Perhaps this was not possible in the cir- 
cumstances of their time; the requisite spiritual freedom and the 
requisite intellectual discipline were wanting. At all events they 
lost the naivety and sincerity which still give a certain charm to 
the work of: an earlier age, and failed to replace these qualities 
by greater artistic seriousness and a deeper insight into the springs 
of human conduct. E. J. G. 


The Negro in Greek and Roman Civilization: A Study of the 
Ethiopian Type. By Grace HADLEY BEARDSLEY, PH.D. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1929. 


Tuts is a careful piece of work. Dr. Beardsley’s researches have 
enabled her to show that the negro type, though not unknown at 
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Cnossus, had its origin, for Greek art, at Naucratis, whence it 
passed to Athens in the sixth century B.c. Charinus is respon- 
sible for the finest type, of which there are at least seven surviving 
examples. Dr. Beardsley holds that “Ethiopians were actually 
on Greek soil, and that they served as models for the potter.” 
During the fourth century the type appears to have become un- 
popular, but it revived later on. It is curious that the Athenian 
vases representing a negro boy seized by a crocodile — they 
date from the fifth century —can be illustrated by modern 
statuettes which were popular a generation ago in America. Dr. 
Beardsley holds that the negro owed his introduction into art 
originally to apotropaic motives: “he was sufficiently ugly to be 
prophylactic.” The references in ancient literature to the negro 
have been carefully examined, and there is an exhaustive account of 
the pertinent works of art to be found in. American and European 
collections; to these are added some unpublished vases discovered 
by Dr. D. M. Robinson at Olynthus. There are a number of 
splendid illustrations, a competent bibliography, and an index. 
E. H. A. 


Cicero: Select Letters, with Historical Introductions, Notes, and 
Appendices. A new edition, based upon that of Watson, 
revised and annotated by W. W. How, together with a 
Critical Introduction, by A. C. CLarx. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. Two volumes, 1925, 1926. 


For the text of this new edition, the plates of Dr. Purser’s edition 
in the Scriptorum Classicorum Bibliotheca Oxoniensis have been 
used. The number of letters have been reduced to 101, but 
fourteen letters, not in Watson’s selection, have been introduced. 
The notes are in a separate volume; this arrangement will be 
appreciated by readers. Watson’s historical introductions have 
undergone a certain amount of revision, but the notes and ap- 
pendices have been practically rewritten. Much useful matter 
has been extracted, with acknowledgment, from the Dublin com- 
mentaries. Finally, Professor Clark has written an excellent 
critical introduction, in which he discusses the history and classifi- 
cation of the manuscripts of the Letters. 

Mr. How has done his work very thoroughly. A very con- 
siderable mass of literature, pertinent to the Letters, has appeared 
in the last thirty years; this has been conscientiously studied and 
digested, and the results have been incorporated in notes which 
are at once concise and lucid. Mr. How must have found it 
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difficult at times to suit his notes to a text which was made for 
another edition. He has done so with considerable skill. There 
are very few incongruities. It would have been well, perhaps, to 
have given a table of sigla; Professor Clark’s Introduction does 
not cover all those which appear in the foot-notes. Once or twice 
the disagreement between the text or foot-notes and the com- 
mentary is a little abrupt; we have, for example, “The text is 
surely intelligible” (p. 212), in answer to the “non intelligo”’ 
of the foot-note, and in 57. 2 the text has valemus while the com- 
mentary assumes valet. There are practically no misprints; there 
is one, however, which appears in both text and commentary 
(p. 422: ego for ergo). ‘“Elagabaius” (p. 105) does not seem to 
be an accepted form of the name. The reviewer had to search 
diligently to discover these few slips. Mr. How and his proof- 
readers are to be congratulated on their vigilance. 
E. H. A. 


The History and Civilization of Ancient Megara. Part I. By 
E. L. HIiGHBARGER, PH.D. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 1927. 


Ancient Sicyon with a Prosopographia Sicyonia. By CHarRLEs H. 
SKALET, PH.D. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1928. 


THESE two Studies in Archeology belong to the same series, and 
are arranged on a similar plan. Each author deals successively 
with the topography, cults, monuments, and history of the par- 
ticular Greek State which he has chosen. Dr. Skalet has added 
two chapters on the subject of Sicyonian art, while Dr. High- 
barger postpones the subject of Megarian civilization and a 
Prosopographia Megarensis till the coinpletion of the second part 
of his study. This type of work does not pretend to a deep or 
original treatment of its subject: its chief merit should be to 
provide an effective compendium of the ancient evidence and 
modern criticism available. The volume on Sicyon, with its 
17 figures (mostly photographs of the existing ruins), its copious 
references and bibliography, is eminently usable, and sums up 
satisfactorily the information about the Greek State. Megara 
is a country whose past raises larger questions. It cannot, how- 
ever, be said that Dr. Highbarger grapples very successfully with 
such problems as Theognis or the Megarian decrees. He does not 
always represent accurately the meaning of the ancient authors to 
whom he refers, and in his account of +th century history he has 
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not even alluded to the valuable new material from the Didymus 
papyrus. It is to be hoped that this and other weaknesses can 
be corrected in the promised second part. 

H. W. P. 


The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on Chemical Subjects. Edited, with 
Translation and Notes, by KENNETH C. BarLey. London: 
Arnold and Co. 1929. 


Dr. Battey has special qualifications for the difficult task which 
he set himself; he is a competent scholar and a distinguished 
scientist. He has produced a most useful contribution to the 
exegesis of ancient chemistry. He has made a number of attrac- 
tive suggestions for the improvement of the text; his notes are 
lucid, and clear up several dark passages; his translation is at 
once exact and readable. There is an excellent Introduction, with 
a life of Pliny, ‘“‘a bookworm and a pedant, but a lovable pedant 
and a fearless and honourable gentleman.” 
: E. H. A. 


Introduction to the Study of Greek Dialects: Grammar, Selected 
Inscriptions, Glossary. Revised Edition, by CarL DARLING 
Buck. Boston: Ginn and Company. 1927. 


TuIs new edition of Professor Buck’s Greek Dialects will be 
cordially welcomed. It is the only book of its kind in English; 
indeed, its arrangement and clear exposition give it some advan- 
tage over the less handy volumes of Meister and Bechtel. The 
present revision has brought Professor Buck’s book up to date. 
There are some interesting additions, especially in the Appendix; 
and in the Notes and References space has been found for the 
boustrophedon Locrian inscription recently published by Papa- 
dakis. There are summaries of the characteristics of literary 
dialects which will prove helpful to the ordinary student of Greek 
literature. Another excellent addition are the pages on the 
alphabet. The Glossary, also, has been considerably enlarged. 
In short, the present volume is one which ought to be on the 
shelves of every serious student of Greek literature. 
E. H. A. 
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S. Aureli Augustini Hipponiensis Episcopi de Catechizandis 
Rudibus Liber Unus. Translated, with an Introduction and 
Commentary, by JosEPH PATRICK CHRISTOPHER, PH.D. 
Washington: The Catholic University of America. 1926. 


Tue De Catechizandis Rudibus is not the least important of 
St. Augustine’s minor works, and it has in recent years received 
considerable attention from scholars. It throws an interesting 
light on the early days of the Church and its problems, and, taken 
with the Confessiones, gives us an insight into the heart of the 
author. It contains the germ of the idea, derived originally from 
Tyconius, which was expanded later into the De Civitate Dei. 
In style, it is peculiarly simple and quiet (though here and there 
Dr. Christopher is able to detect traces of “baneful influence” 
of Sophistic); the neglect of the classical periodic structure’ is, 
according to Dr. Christopher, to be attributed to influence of 
scriptural literature: “in fact, we might almost term this treatise 
‘Sacred Scripture in solution.’” Possibly this is an overstate- 
ment. One likes to think that St. Augustine, addressing a plain 
man like Deogratias, deliberately accommodates his language to 
his reader. Whatever views, however, we may have regarding the 
form and style of this work, we must agree that it has a special 
appeal. “If we judge of a work by the influence it has exerted, 
then indeed must the De Catechizandis Rudibus be called a 
golden little book.” 

Dr. Christopher’s text is substantially the Benedictine. His 
translation is accurate and readable. The Introduction is at 
once ample and concise; and the notes are lucid and compre- 
hensive. The latest views on various problems of patristic 
scholarship are given with generous detail. It is hard to discover 
a point on which one might reasonably look for further informa- 
tion. Notes like those on “sacramentum” (p. 172), the Old Latin 
Version (p. 175), St. Cyprian’s version of the Acts (p. 283), on 
“civitas” (p. 245), are exemplary of what a commentary of this 
character should be. The notes on neo-Latin usages, Hebraisms 
and irregular forms will prove very useful to philological students. 
The references in the notes are of the fullest kind, and there are 
ample bibliographies and indices. 


E. H. A. 
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The Opus Maius of Roger Bacon: A Translation. By ROBERT 
BELLE Burke. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. Two volumes. 1928. 


RocEer BAcoNn was a remarkable man and the Opus Maius is a 
remarkable book. As we turn the pages, we are continually sur- 
prised both by the extraordinary anticipations of modern science 
and thought and by the equally extraordinary examples of 
medieval credulity. He describes the properties of gunpowder 
and in the same breath talks of the salamander’s skin and the 
magical virtues of potions and stones. In the chapters on the 
study of tongues (de cognitione linguarum) he lays the founda- 
tions of modern textual criticism, and advocates an intelligent 
revision of the Vulgate, he anticipates theories of modern philology 
and inveighs bitterly against linguistic charlatans. Then, in 
summing up the advantages to be derived from a better knowledge 
of languages, the scientist seems to leave the stage and the 
medieval necromancer enters. Language, he claims, has magical 
potentialities, never, as yet, used fully by the forces of the 
Church: “such great virtue can consist in words that no mortal 
can find it out.’” In any future crusade the military forces should 
be accompanied by men of learning, whose incantations would 
rout the infidel. In his discussion of Mathematics, he devotes a 
chapter to “the multiplication of forces considered in reference to 
the health and the weakness of the human body.” There we 
learn of the influence of the heavenly bodies: “many have died 
from not protecting themselves from the rays of the moon... 
and especially is this true when a man is exposed to the rays of 
Saturn and of Mars.” He believes firmly in witchcraft. He 
adduces Ovid’s testimony regarding the evil eye. He accepts 
wonderful stories from ancient writers: “Alexander, instructed by 
Aristotle, as the histories state, by means of large polished bodies 
bent back upon a city the poisonous glances of a basilisk placed 
on the wall to slay his army, so that it was destroyed by its 
own venom.” Often one meets the “touch of nature,’’ as when 
the student who “studied as if he were to live for ever, and lived 
as if he were to die to-morrow,” grieves to think that we, “the 
sons and successors of the sacred writers and the wise philo- 
sophers,” are so negligent of the inheritance which has been 
bequeathed to us. Again, when he reflects on the insignificance 
of human knowledge: “No one is so learned in nature that he 
knows how to be certain in regard to all the truths involved in 
the nature and properties of a single fly. ... Who ventures to 
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boast of his knowledge when the whole pith of it acquired by a 
man, however studious, through thirty or forty years with very 
heavy expense and labour, may be shown adequately by written 
and oral instruction to a teachable boy in the course of one year 
or in less time?” [Bacon, by the way, had found such a “teach- 
able boy,” who was given the task of carrying the Opus Maius 
to the Pope. He refers to him several times in this book and 
elsewhere. What became of this “youth John” is a question 
which has interested many scholars. Dr. James is inclined to 
identify him with the monk of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, 
whose collection of books is recorded in the Catalogue of the 
Abbey Library (now in the library of T.C.D.).] | Touches like 
these evoke our sympathies to-day for Bacon the man, just as 
the marvellous range and alertness of his mind win our admiration 
for the thinker. We picture him, born out of his time, “oppressed 
with such great difficulty in seeing the truth and staggering along,’ 
struggling against ignorance, prejudice, and blind appeals to the 
authority of the past. In vain he argued that great thinkers in 
the past had frequently made mistakes and acknowledged them : 
“If they had lived up to our days, they would have corrected and 
changed many more things.” His protest was not heard; the 
world was to be content with the old science for some centuries 
yet. 

To give the Maius Opus in an English dress is a commendable 
service, and Mr. Burke deserves our thanks for it. He is, more- 
over, a pioneer in this task. He tells us in his Foreword that he 
has tried to keep in mind “the needs of the reader who desires 
to follow the Latin text with the aid of a translation,” and for 
this reason he has not attempted, as a rule, to paraphrase or break 
up Bacon’s sentences. At first sight this remark is a little alarm- 
ing. One thinks of “word for word Keys” and such-like horrors. 
Indeed, Bacon himself has something to say regarding the danger 
of too slavish translations. However, examination shows that 
there is no ground for alarm. Mr. Burke’s version is faithful and 
at the same time readable. There are a few places where the 
meaning might have been brought out more clearly, and the 
rendering of some terms does not seem to be quite correct. For 
instance, “in the hurry of dictation” (celeritate dictandi) seems 
hardly right; dictare has, if we are not mistaken, its medieval 
meaning of “composition.” Some literal turns are hardly English, 
like “the guilty are committed” (p. 114), where committuntur 
means ¢. in poenam; and the use of the term “species” in Pt. IV, 
dist. 4. cap. 7, though Bacon has used the term before and defined 
it, is a little misleading unless it be printed in italics. Flaws of 
this kind are few and far between, and we are sufficiently grateful 
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to Mr. Burke to ignore them. The Latin text used by Mr. Burke 
is that of Dr. Bridges; he reproduces also the plates of that 
edition, and supplements them with some interesting illustrations. 
It is a pity that more care was not taken in transcribing the 
Hebrew (pp. 83-85, 95); that these inaccuracies were not due to 
Bacon can be seen by referring to Bridges’s text, or, better still, 
to the photograph of Vat. 4086 reproduced in the Supplement 
(1900). Mr. Burke says little or nothing about the mss. of the 
Opus Maius; it is of some interest to us, for it was from our 
manuscript (n. 381) that Dr. Samuel Jebb edited the first printed 
text (1733). 

It is a pity that a better index was not compiled. Mr. Burke 
seems to have been content to curtail Bridges’s index, itself any- 
thing but adequate. It would, moreover, have added much to the 
value of Mr. Burke’s volumes if he had, as far as it was possible, 
given the references to the many citations which appear in Bacon’s 
text. Dr. Bridges did much in this way to help the enquiring 
student; it is not convenient, sometimes, to have to turn to the 
volumes containing the Latin text. Perhaps Mr. Burke will follow 
the example of Dr. Bridges and publish a supplemental volume; 
it will be welccme. 

The printing, illustrations, <nd general appearance of these 
volumes reflect all credit on the Philadelphia Press. 


E. H. A. 


Asinarius und Rapularius. Herausgegeben von Karl Langosch. 
Heidelberg. 1929. 


Tuis little book is the latest addition to the Hilka Sammlung. 
It is thoroughly worthy of that honourable company. 

Hugo of Trimberg mentions these two poems among a number 
of others as having been read, and being still read, in the schools 
oi his day. The stories they contain were told to us in our child- 
hood through the medium of Grimm; the Asinarius, indeed, in 
the form of Beauty and the Beast, is possibly the most popular 
story in the nursery of to-day. 

In their Latin dress they have an appeal of their own. The 
atmosphere of the medieval court hangs about them, combined 
with a light-hearted outlook that is peculiarly attractive. Quite 
apart from philological or historical considerations, they are in- 
teresting pieces of literature. 

The works of Mone and of Bolte are not very accessible to 
the average student, and to such Dr. Langosch’s edition will be 
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extremely welcome. To the specialist in medieval Latin his 
critical recension will be indispensable. The text is now based 
on a very wide, almost exhaustive, survey of the manuscript 
material. Both the versions of the Rapularius are given in full. 
There are, besides a general Preface, short introductions, in which 
the editor discusses the manuscripts, the date, provenience, style, 
metric, and language of the poems. These are excellent, and 
stimulate desire for the larger edition, of which Dr. Langosch 
holds out a hope. 

The editor has inserted some conjectures; quiritum (Rap. 11. 
189), and cuiquam, carri, luditur (ibid., 204, 207, 209) are attrac- 
tive. committente (As. 289) hardly accounts for conuiuante; 
possibly conniuente, which in medieval Latin often means little 
more than “consenting,” may be the right word. Once or twice 
the editor seems too suspicious of “antikisiert” forms. The 
printers are to be congratulated; only one misprint (As. 275, 
Tunc for Tune) has been detected by the present reviewer. 

There are many questions which may be discussed at length 
in a larger edition. It is to be hoped that Dr. Langosch will 
devote some space to the origins of the two stories. Both contain, 
as he points out incidentally, echoes and associations of a classical 
flavour. He is of opinion that the Rapularius is built on a com- 
bination of two stories of the “jest” type. One would like to 
know the source of the second “Schwank.” The picture of the 
man hanging in the sack and pretending to the searcher for 
knowledge that one could thus obtain omniscience was so popular 
that the line “In sacco sedeo, sedet hic Sapientia mecum” became 
a proverb (Werner, i 66). It reminds one irresistibly of The 
Clouds and oti ris KpeudOpas dvyp, The extravagant claims of 
the medieval cheat— 


hic artes multas docuit me philosophia, 
ut sit nota michi machina tota poli, etc., 
are but an expansion of depoBara xai repuppovd tov HrALov; and 
the speaker is styled “Socraticus” (II. 313), though the term may 
be used here merely in an appellative sense. 

The editor points out that there is little moralising in these 
poems. That tendency (which was euphemistically called 
utilitas) is sometimes very tedious to a modern reader. On the 
whole, one is glad to be able to endorse Hugo’s judgment— 

Hcrum si materie sint utilitatis 
Modice, sunt carmina tamen digna satis. 


And of this edition one may cordially say that, like the poems 
themselves, it is digna satis. E. H. A. 
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